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*'When simple curiosity passes into the love of knowledge as such, and the 
gratification of the aesthetic sense of the beauty of completeness and accuracy seems 
more desirable than the easy indolence of ignorance ; when the finding out of the 
causes of things, becomes a source of joy, and he is counted happy who is successful 
in the search ; common knowledge of Nature passes into what our forefathers called 
Natural History, from whence there is but a step to that which used to be termed 
Natural Philosophy, and now passes by the name of Physical Science." 

Thomas Henry Huxley, in " The Crayfish" 
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„ muralis, description of the 

larva 133 
Sea-coast, Coleoptera at 149 
Season, the early 116 ; notes on 137, 

185, 204, 206, 207, 257 
Sericiculture 72 
Serropalpus striatus 286 
Silkworm larvae, effects of warmth and 

surrounding atmospheric conditions 

on 127 
Sitones lineatus, a few notes on the 

larval state (with figures) 193 
Smerinthus ocellatus, larvse 89 

„ tilled, variety 130, 161 

Smicra, on the European species of the 

genus 241 
Smicra melanaris 242 
„ microstigma id. 
„ myrifez, id. 



Smicra sispes (with figure) 241, 242 

„ xanthostigma 243 
Societies, reports of 120 
Sphinx convolvuli in Scotland 39; in 
the Scilly Isles id.; in a 
clover-fieid 129 
„ pinastri 210 
Spiders, external parasites of (with 

figures) 169, 216 
Spring notes 192 
Stathmopoda pedella 211 
Stauropus fagi, larvae feeding on apple 
89, 132; at Black Park 132; in 
Dorset 161 ; at Epping 191 
Stilpnus 222 

Tephrosia consortaria, occurrence of in 

London 132 
Thripidse wanted 94 
Thrips of the Fuchsia 240 
Thryptocera bicolor 140 
Tortrices of North Devon 58 
Trichiura cratfiegi feeding on poplar 234 
Triphsena orbona 4 

„ subsequa 52 
TrypetidsB, gall-making 138 



Vanessa Antiopa in December 115 ; 
near Hampstead 187 

Variety of Zygsena filipendulss 39; of 
Argynnis Adippe (with figures) 49, 
50 ; Paphia (with coloured figures) 
50; Valezina65; Cleodoxal29; of 
Polyommatus Phlseas 130; of 
Smerinthus tilise id. 

Water-beetles, rare, notes on the time of 

appearance of some 211 
Water collecting 199 
Water, falling, moths attracted by 96 

Xanthia gilvago at Doncaster 42 

Ypsipetes elutata, see Hypsipetes 

Zygaena filipendulffi, variety 39 
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ISOTES ON THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE ORKNEY ISLANDS. 
By J. Jenneb Weie, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
The Orkney Islands He between 58° 41' and 59° 23' N. lat., 
Iund between about 2° and 3" W. long., thus being from 7° to 8° 
north of London ; still the climate is mild. The average tem- 
perature of February, the coldest month, is 38", and of July, the 
hottest month, 55° 14'. The rain-fall during the year averages 
about -56^ inches. These islands are separated from the north- 
east of Scotland by the Pentiaud Firth, which, at the narrowest 
part, is not more than 5|- miles in width. The whole group, with 
the exception of a small granitic district, near Stromness, consists 
of rocks belonging to the old red sandstone formation ; thus their 
geological structure differs essentially from that of either the 
Shetlands or Outer Hebrides. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Meek I have been enabled to 
txamine a collection of Lepidoptera made in the Islands during 
four months of the past season, which are in the possession of 
Mr. Clarence E. Fry, through whose instrumentality they were 
collected. As might be expected, from the near proximity of the 
Islands to the North of Scotland, the insects do not in most cases 
differ materially from those found on the mainland ; yet the col- 
lection is most interesting, presenting in many of the species 
I differences in colour from that which obtains either in the Shet- 
lands or Outer Hebrides. 
I The following is a list of the Lepidoptera taken in the Island 
K Hoy, about eight miles distant from the coast of Caithness, 
uid in which island alone were any insects collected : — 
I *Pieris brtusicm i-Lycmna Icarus 
I --^Oliorlobius Dnciis Acheiontla Atroi>us 
L . 



■^Mxat 
■^ four 



i 
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HepialvA lupnlinus 
*fl. humuii 
^Chelonia plantaginis 

Scodiona belgiaria 

Fidonia atomaria 

Oporab ia filigrammaria 
^^Larentia didymata 

L, ccBsiata 

L, salicata 

L. pectinitaiia 
^Emmelesia albulata 

E, dicetata 

F. blandiata 
^^Eupithecia venosata 

E. satyrata 

E. nanata 

E, sobrinata 

E. pumilata 

Thera simulata 

Ypsipetes ruberata 
*Y. elutata 

Melanthia ocellata 

M. sociata 
*3f. montanata 

Coremia munitata 

Cidaria miata 
*(7. russata 
*C immanata 
*C testata 

C. populata 

0. fulvata 

Carsia imbutata 

Anaitis plagiata 

Hydrcecia nictitans 

H, micacea 

Xylophasia rurea and var. 
combiLsta 

X. polyodon 

Mamestra furva 

Apamea basilinea 

A, gemina 

A, ociUea 

Miana furuncula 






Celmna Haworthii 

Caradrina cubicularis 

Agrotis suffusa 

A, porphyrea 

A, pyrophila (melanic var.) 
^Triphana orbona 

T, pronuba 

Noctiui glareosa 

N, augur 

N, C-nigrum 
'>^N. /estiva and var. conjiua 
*N. Dahlii 
*IV^. rubi 

N. negUcta 
*iV. xanthographa 

TcBniocarnpa gothica 

Xanthia ferruginea 
^^Epunda lutulenta (var. 
I/uneburgensis) 

E, viminalis 

Eupleada occulta 

Hadena adusta 

H, glauca 

H. dentina 

H. thalasdna 

Calocampa vetusta 

C. exoleta 

Plusia gamma 

Stilbia anomala 

Herbula cespitalis 

Scopula lutealis 

S. prunalis 

Stenopteryx hybridal is 

Scoparia atomalis 

S. alpina 

Crambiis pratellus 

C, culmellus 

Peronea Caledonian a 

P, variegana 

P. Hastiana 

Teras caudana 

T. contaminana 

Dlctyopteryx Lceflingiana 
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PentMna margintina 
Serieoris littoralU 
Mixodia Schalziana 
Cnq/haiia musculana 
Ol^git msticana 
Bactra laaceolana 
Phoxopterijx unguicana 
P. myrtiUana 
Orapkolita campopoUUaiu 
G. Penkleriana 
PJueodei tetruquelrana 
Hypermecia eruc'iana 



Ptedisen Solaiidriana 
P. aordidana. 
Ephippiphora PJlutjiana 
Fampluaia mercwiana 
Catoptria idicetana 
Xylopoda Fabrieiana 
Euptecilia (inynrtaita 
E. ciliella 
Argyrolepia BawnanniUna 

Aphelia osseaint 



In this list none but those marked with an asterisk call for 
any remark ; the colorntion of the others is similar to that of the 
oriJinary Scottish type. 

Pieris brassier. — It is doubtful whether this species is indi- 
genous; it has probably been introduced with the cultivated 
BraBsicacem. 

Ckortobius Davics. — The Orcadian specimens resemble in 
colour those from Rannoch. 

Lyctena Icariis. — The specimens are large, measuring as much 
as 1 inch 5 lines; an unexpected fact. 

Hepialus ImmulL— It is noteworthy that none of the specimens 
taken approach in the slightest degree the coloration of the variety 
Hethlandica, but all are quite of the ordinary normal type. 

Chelonia plantaginis. — Here, as in the Shetland examples of 
this species, the colour of the upper wing is of a very light straw- 
colour in some specimens. 

Larentia didymata. — The females of those taken are of an 
unusually light colour. 

Emmelesia albulata. — This insect which, both in the Shetlands 
and Hebrides, varies so much from the normal type that I have 
deemed those from each group of islands worthy of a subspecific 
name, appears in the Orkneys of the usual colour. 

Eupilhecia venosata. — The leaden grey ground colour of this 
insect, as found in Shetland, does not appear to extend to those 
taken in the Orkneys. 

Ypsipetes elutata. — The specimens are very variable ; some 
extreme aberrations have the ground colour of the wings black, 
with very decided red bars. 
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Melattippe viontanata. — Those taken are of the nonaaal colour, 
' except one very light variety ; but none approach the variety 
' Bketlandica. 

Cidaria rmsata. — This variable insect, which ia so uniform in 
, colour in the Hebrides, is in the Orkneys very variable; two 
specimens present the extreme aberration of a yellow ground 
colour to the upper wings, with black lines. 

Cidaria immanata.—The Orcadian closely approach in colour 
to the Shetlandic. 

It may be here remarked that in the Shetlands it appears 

C. imvumata is found, and not the closely-allied C. I'uasata ; 

in the Hebrides the reverse is the case, but in the Orkneys both 

> Bpecien are found ; indeed all the evidence shows that the latter 

islands are barely insular in their Lepidoptera. 

Cidaria. testata. — The specimens are of a dark purplish lead- 
oolour in their markings, and, like those from Shetland, are 
devoid of yellow. I believe that this dark form of the insect may 
be often found farther south, as I find one in my collection 
labelled as taken by myself in the New Forest. 

Triphtena orfcoHti.— Only one specimen taken, and that of the 
form known as Cnrlisii. 

Nactua /estiva, N. Dahlii, and N. rubi. — These three species, 
taken in the Orkneys, resemble each other very closely, and 
it requires a careful examination to separate them ; the pre- 
vailing colour in each species is ruddy brown. The same remark 
applies, but in a less degree, to N. xanikographa, 

Epanda lutulenta var. Luneburgensia. — This is a very inte- 
resting capture ; several specimens taken agree well with the 
description given by Staudinger in his ' Catalogue of European 
Lepidoptera,' No. 1341, p. 95. Rewrites as follows: — "Nigricans, 
fasciia distinctis albis." The habitat given is South-western 
Germany; ? Pyrenees. 

The subject of the entomological fauna of the more remote 
Biitish Isles is a new field of investigation, and promises to yield 
good results to those who engage in it. At present we know, and 
probably only partially, the Lepidoptera found in one of the 
Shetlands, Mainland ; one of the Orkneys, Hoy ; one of the Outer 
Hebrides, Lewis ; and very little of any other islands of the three 
groups. 

There can be no doubt that the Fferiie Isles, although 
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politically belonging to Denmark, «8 the Sbetlands and Orkneys 
did until after the middle of the 15th century, are geographically 
ft portion of the British Islands. The Shetland Islands lie half- 
way between Norway and the Fseroes, and I am quite of opinion 
that the Lepidoptera of the Fseroes should appear in our cabinets 
in a. collection strictly of the indigenous Lepidoptera of the 
British Isles, viewed geographically ; precisely as, for the conTerse 
reason, I should exclude the insects of the Chanuel Islands and 
Heligoland, which geographically belong to France and Germany 
respectively, but politically to England. 

To my mind the inclusion of the Shetlands and Orkneys in 
I the British Isles for entomological purposes, simply because they 
[ were mortgaged in 14(i9 to James III. of Scotland by the king of 
I Denmark and not redeemed, and the exclusion of the Fceroe Isles 
F only because they still remain a part of the dominion of the king 
I of Denmark, is absurd. It would indeed be a novelty to deal with 
I the geographical distribution of animals on a poKtical basis. 
6, Hiiddo Villas. Blacklieath, London, S.E., November, iml. 



NOTES ON THE LEPIDOPTERA OF NATAL. 
By a. J. Spilleii. 

I SHOULD have replied to Mr. Gooeh's criticisms respecting my 
article on the " Ithopa,locera of Natal" before this, but obeeiwig 
that a series of papers from his pen on the Lcpidoptora of that 
colony was appearing in the 'Entomologist,' I awaited their 
conclusion before so doing. I find no fault whatever with Mr. 
Gooch for thus criticising my article, but at the same time I claim 
my right to reply to certain misleading statements. 

Mr. Gooch too hastily assumes that I intended my article to 
be exhaustive of Natal Ehopalocera, and expresses regret that I 
did not communicate with Mr. Trimen in order that it might be 
more complete. But my object in writing was principally to 
inform collectors at home of the species that had actually come 
under my notice durmg the comparatively short time of my 
residence here ; consequently I do not write about species that 
were supposed to occur elsewhere, but which had not, up to this 
time, come under my own personal observation. 
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Mr, Gooch also objects to my statement that I had captured 
several new species. I am fully aware that Mr. Gooch had 
personal acquaintance with the Lepidoptera of this colony for 
five years, and during that time had only met with one new 
species of butterfly, Neptis Goochii ; and therefore it was quite 
natural that he should have regarded my statement with a 
certain amount of doubt; but, nevertheless, the fact remains 
that I have taken some half a dozen species utterly unknown to 
Colonel Bowkor or any Natal entomologist, and which are not 
included in Trimon's list. It must be remembered that the 
whole European population of Natal amounts to only 20,000, 
and that amongst such a sparse population entomologists would 
be few and far between. With the exception of Colonel Bowker 
and myself, and two or three ** butterfly-catchers," there are at 
present no other entomologists in the colony ; consequently it is 
not surprising I should meet with species not yet taken by other 
collectors. I may instance a lovely canary-coloured Pieris, which 
I met with frequently in the woods on the Zululand border, and 
from the occurrence in the same place of many rare species, 
such as Amauris DominicanuSy Pieris Saba, Eronia Argyia, 
E. Buquetii, Anthocharis Antigone, &c„ I infer that there they 
reach about their southernmost limit. 

Mr, Gooch refers to a butterfly as stated to be found at the 
Inanda Hills, and which he believes to be a **myth." His 
informant, Mr. Macken, was shown this butterfly by the same 
resident at the Inanda (Mr. Wood), who mentioned the circum- 
stance to me. I therefore went in search of it, and found it to 
be a splendid large butterfly, although not so ** gigantic" as 
Mr. Gooch was informed. In 1879 I met with a few, but this 
past April I hunted it well in its very limited locality, and 
returned with a splendid long series. It expands about three or 
four inches, and has been named Debis Indosa. 

Respecting the moths of Natal I found the best way to secure 
numbers was by light. After the spring rains I generally begin, 
for with the renewal of vegetation appear vast numbers of insects. 
My house is situated in the ** bush," or rather it has about twenty 
acres of bushland surrounding it. Several large lamps are placed 
on a table by a window, the room is cleared of furniture, the 
windows thrown up, and the lamps left burning until daybreak. 
When I began this plan of capturing insects I was simply in a 
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state of delightful bewilderment. It would be aa imposBible task 
to name the Bpeeiea, aa no one in Natal knows the name of oui' 
small moths ; but amongst the thousand species of moths I have 
seenred are innumerable tigers, leopards, satins, Siittiriiiae, 
Drepamii^E, buff and chocolate tips, NotodonUix, a pretty Epione 
resembling Veapertaiia, thorns, waves, Boarmias, Eujiitkeciaa, 
carpets, and Noctme galore. After a favourable night's work thi 
room presented a strange appearance : some hundreds of mothi 
would be sticking about on the walls, ceiling, and windows 
whilst beetles and Orthoptera would be in almost equal plenty, 
The largest species of moths would expand about six inches, but 
these species are best obtained by breeding. Actios Mimosa, a 
lovely apple-green moth, is easily found in the chrysalis state in 
December on branches; they emerge in January, but a few 
remain over imtil September. Many other large species, 
expanding from four to six inches, are found in the larval state 
on Mimosa, cabbage and Kafir boom-trees, and are as attractive 
to the natives as to entomologists, since I found my Kafir servants 
were in the habit of appropriating these larva! from the breeding- 
cages for the purpose of eating them. 

Mr. Gooch also hastily assumes that my "big bush," near 
the coast, is the one in which he was in the habit of collecting, 
viz. at Avoca, eight miles from Durban. I should be more than 
surprised to hear of the occurrence o£ leopards in that district, 
since it is compai'atively thickly populated with Kafirs and 
Coolies. In the large woods on the coast, going towards Zulu- 
land, they occur ; and also at the Inauda, where my friend 
Mr. Wood, a great botanist, has just poisoned an extraordinarily 
large one, which was in the habit of prowling round his domicile 
by uight. 

Mr. Gooch also assumes that I have passed over Pscudacriea 
Boisduvalii and Tarqimtia- for Acrtea Zetiis and Agunice re- 
spectively. The omission of these fiom my paper was purely 
accidental, as they are by no means uncommon on this part of 
the coast. P. Boisduvalii is certainly very like A. Zetes on the 
wing ; but I cannot agree with Mr. Gooch that it is impossible 
to distinguish them apart. Certainly I never had the least 
difficulty. P. Botsdiivalii is uot only the larger, but is far the 
brighter coloured; and its flight is not exactly like A. Zetee, 
ng an easy floating movement, unless struck at and missed. 




I 
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when it goes off witli the speed of a Charaxes, P. Boisdavalii 
was very common daring the first half of this year, although it is 
Bometimes a very scarce insect. Colonel Bowker informs me 
that until this season be had only met with four apecimens in 
thirty years. 

It is not my intention to refer to the Natal butterflies in 
detail, but whilst I have pen in hand I may mention a few 
incidents that may be interesting to entomologists at home. 

The early part of the present year (1881) was very prolific in 
the genus Charades, since I met with nine different species of 
this genus. Two of them, Charaxes Sattirniis and C. Driiceanvx, 
are of very rare occurrence in this part of Africa ; they are both 
exceedingly handsome insects, the former being bright red- 
hrown, the latter dark red-brown. Another species, generally 
rare, appeared in considerable plenty, viz. C. Candiope, already 
referred to by Mr, Gooch. I captm-ed about fifty specimens of 
this lai'ge and handsome species, and about tbe same number of 
the Natal variety of C. Xiphares (C. Citiueron). These species 
were taken by supplementing the exudations from gum-acacias 
and Mimosas with a strong decoction of " sugar." They were 
taken at various places along the coast, so I imagine their 
abundance during the past season to have been general ; and as 
late as July I found them flying in woods on the Zululand 
border. C. Bniitis was even commoner than the two species just 
mentioned, as a glance at the long rows in my boxes informs me. 

It is very interesting to observe the different "forms" 
species assume in this country through variations of temperature 
and other causes. Papilio Pylades but rarely appears in the 
winter, but I captured a solitary specimen dming my July trip 
to the Zulu border that differed very considerably from the 
ordinary summer forms. The rare Lachnojitera- AgresH, which 
occurs at the Inanda and on the Zulu border, possesses certain 
distinctive marks of difference, the Inanda specimens being 
brighter than the two individuals taken in the latter locality. I 
cannot agree with Mr. Gooch in thinking that this insect is 
commoner than it seems, for in my anxiety to obtain a fine 
cabinet series I have not passed many Atellu Phalunta without 
most carefully noting them. 

I certainly do agree with Mr. Gooch in thinking that 
Diadenia dubia, mima and Authedon are plastic forms of one 
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species, but at the same time the forms are comiuoQ to both 
male and female : thus I have taken male Anthedon in copulation 
with female Mima, and vice versa. Eurytela Hiarhas and 
E. Drijope are, I beheve, also varieties of the same species, 
since I have taken them in cop. ; and on the Zulu border, last 
July, I caught an intermediate variety, the individual being a 
male, with the markings of E. Iliarhas, but the white stripe was 
replaced by one of dark red-brown, much darker than the usual 
orange band of E. Dryope. As I have also taken C. Zoolina and 
G. Neantkes in cop., as well as J. Arekesia and J. Pelasgis, I am 
inclined to imagine they are likewise varieties of each other. I 
am, however, quite aware that it is by no means an infallible 
teat of the identity of a species to find two distinct forms in cop., 
since amongst the orange-tips such a phenomenon is frequently 
seen. The splendid "mother-of-pearl," too, is by no means very 
particular with whom it mates ; I have taken it on terms of 
tender intimacy with J. Archesia and P. Merope, female ; and 
Colonel Bowker assures me he has taken it in cop. with a large 
day-flying moth, Aphelia ApoUinaris. Possibly this queer weak- 
ness accounts for the pecuHar varieties of this butterfly that 
occasionally turn up : one, being a dark form, almost black ; 
another, shining like polished silveir; and another, with a 
beautififlly embroidered border, has been dignified as a distinct 
species. This latter variety is very rare ; I have only caught it 
on the Zulu border, and at the same time the woods were all 
alive with the ordinary form floating through the Kafir foot- 
paths tike large patches of pohshed silver. 

Mr. Gooch has referred to two skippers, Leucockitonea bieolor 
and L. paradisea, as two butterflies so local that they are 
confined to a single locaUty ; but 1 think they will be found in 
various suitable locahties when the colony is more worked. 
L. bieolor I have found at the Inanda Hills ; it is certainly not 
plentiful ; but at the same place L. paradisea occurs in plenty. 
Mr. Wood takes it plentifully even in his garden in April. It 
also occurs at Verulam, where I have taken it in my own garden 
and grounds; and I have even caught individuals close to 
Dm-ban. The night-flying skippers, Pamphila Erinnys, P. Fiara 
and P. Dysmephila are also considered rare ; but this is, I 
beheve, entirely owing to their nocturnal habits. P. Dysmepkila 
feeds on the date palm, and the larva changes to a iju^a. ft-a-t^Voe^ii. 
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in a cocoon amongst the date leavea, P. Fiara feeds on the wild 
banana palm ; this latter species is easily distinguished from the 
other large skippers by its white antenna. During last July, 
whilst exploring the upper part of the coastlands, I put up in a 
hut in the woods, and every evening during my stay I observed 
this species flying with great rapidity azound the banana palms 
that abounded in the locality ; I managed to secure a considerable 
number, and also a good supply of eggs, which were deposited 
singly on the leaves. One of the rarest of Natal skippers is 
Caprona Pillmna, of which species I secured three in 1880 ; but 
the most careful searching has revealed no others. Early in the 
present year an immense swarm of Cnnis Natalensis (the black 
form) appeared, and, strange to say, migrated by thousands 
towards Zululand. In the woods they were in a perfect cloud. 
On every gum patch they formed a thick black mass, and when 
the net was placed over such a patch hundreds could be taken at 
once. The pupse were to be taken in any number sticking on all 
kinds of leaves, twigs, &c. About the same time a vast plague 
of larvffl a]ipeared in the sugar-fields, causing alarm, and filhng 
the minds of the planters with ideas of bankruptcy. I pointed 
out to them that the larvie were those of a Noctua, and would in 
a short time enter the ground, when possibly no such plague 
would occur again. In two or three weeks they went " down," 
and the sugar-fields recovered their wonted appearance. At the 
same time a plague of the larvx of Acherontia Atropos appeared 
amongst the Kafir " sweet potatoes." Leading articles appeared 
in the colonial newspapers on these plagues, and a " special " 
representative of the 'Times of Natal' reported on A. Atropoi 
larvffl as "worms about three inches long, amber-coloured, and 
with quarter-inch bones in their tails." 

VeroUm, Natal. October ID, leel. 

PS. — The number of species of Natal Ehopalocera cap- 
tured by me from December, 1878, to October, 1881, amounts 
to 192. 




INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON IGHNEUMONWJE. 

Br John B. Bbidoman and Edwabd A, Fitob, 

Ko. II^ICHNEUMONID^ (conHnued). 

The Ichnevmones pneustici have been tabulated by Weamael 

as follows. Wesraael's fifth subfamily, the Ichneumones ketero- 

gastri, which contains but one genua {Alomyia), and Grave nhorst'e 

genus Microleptei are also added here for convenience sake. 

.. Wings with an areoiet. 

. Spiracles of the 1st segment of the abdomen situated 

between the middle and the apex. 
•f Scutellum but slightly elevated. 
[ Middle of the apex of the metathorax not elongated 

beyond the base of the hinder coxie, 
J Mandibles bideutate ; the upper tooth very stout, lower 

very short. - - Gen. 1. Herpestomus, Wesm. 
1 Mandibles with two teeth of almost equal length, 
J 2nd abdominal segment with no impression at the base. 

< Mandibles of the female knobbed on the under border; 
flagellum of male filiform. 

Gen. 3. Colpognathut, Wesm. 

< Mandibles of the female with an entire border on the 
under side. 

J Post-seutellum with pits. ■ Gen. 3. Dicoslotus, Wesm, 
J Post-scutellum smooth; flagellum of male attenuated at 

the base, - - - Gen. i. Centeterus, Wesm. 
§ 2nd abdominal segment more or less distinctly impressed 

at the base. 

■ 2nd abdominal segment with two pits at the base. 
Gen. 5. Nematomicrus, Wesm. 

- and abdominal segment with a transverse linear impres- 
sion at the base. 

■ Clypeus, apical margin smooth, or entirely abruptly 
depressed. - - Gen. 6. Phceogenes, Wesm, 

' Apex of clypeus widely scolloped out in the centre. 

Gen, 7. Oiorkinus, Wesm. 

• Clypeus, just before the apical margin, has a small pit in 

the middle, ■ ■ Gen. H. j-Ethecertts^ Wes,\G.. 
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tt Apex of metathorax prolonged tail-like beyond the base 
of the hind coxa, - Gen, 9. Oronotus, Wesm. 

"■ Scutellum very convex and prominent. 
M" Metathorax abort, supero-medial area transverse linear. 
petiole rather long. ■ Gen. 10. Ectopiua, Wesm. 

=mt^ Metathorax not short, supero-medial area not transverse 
linear. 
1st segment rather short, 
o Apex of abdomen acute, aculeus of female quite straight. 
Gen. 11. Ischnus, Grav. 
00 Apex of abdomen obtuse, aculeus of female curved 
upwards. - - Gen, 12. Heterischnus, Wesra. 
b. Spiracles situated in the middle of the 1st segment. 

Alovtpia, Panz. 
B. Wings without an areolet. - - Microleptes, Grav. 

These generic characters are not in all cases so precise as 
could be wished, many of the species having consequently been 
placed under more than one of the genera, as will be seen on 
reference to the synonymy in Marshall's Catalogue. Note 
especially the distribution of the ten species under Ischnus in 
Gravenhorst's 'IchneumonoIogiaEuropEea.' Even the distinctive 
mark of the subfamily itself — the circular metathoracic spiracles 
— is shared by a few species which have already been noticed in 
the last subfamily in the genera Platylahus and Afahticm. 

HEEPKSTOtins, Weam, 
K. Post-petiole closely punctured. 
Gastrocceli very distinct. 

Bluck or brownish black, margias of segments piceoua, anteDnee 
dark; greater part of legs red. - 1. brunnieornia, ^\ — 3 lines. 

B. PoBt-petiole smooLb and Ehining. 
Gastrocteli hardly visible. 

Thorax with palo line before the wings, apex of scutellum white; 
abdomen more or less red, femora and tibiie red ; female, anteuuK 
with a pale ring (sometiraee obsolete); male, front coxte pale, 
hind black. y. /aciaiw, 2— S^ lines. 

C. Post-petiole distinctly striated. 
Thorax black ; 2nd to 4th abdominal aegmentB and legs red ; apes of 

'''"■"''■ ..^ .;!.;„ i,i„..i. . . s(n"a(us, 2f lines. 



hind femora and tiblie black. 



Four Gravenhorstian species are partly referable to H. 
facialis. IJ. strlatus, Bridgm., is a species new to science, both 
sexes of which have been taken at Norwich (Trans. Ent. Soc. 



INTBODCCTORT PAPEltS ON ICHlTBUMOHIDffi. 

Lond., 1881, p, 145, pi. viii,, figs. 1 & 2). H. hrunnicornis is a 
common parasite of various species of Hyponomeuta ,- it is partly 
figured in Vollenhoven'e ' Schetsen ' (pt. i., pi. iii., fig. 12). 
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COLPOQNATHDS, WeSm. 

Soutellum black, 2nd to 4th and 5th segments of the male, Ist to 4th 
of the female red ; legs red ; coxte, troobanters, apex of hind femora, 
base and apex of hind tibtce, black; antennce of female tricoloured 
(variable iu this respect). - - - 1. celerator, 3 — 4 hnea. 

This species is also figured in VoUenhoven'a ' Schetsen ' 
{pt. i., pi. iii,, fig. 13). It is apparently uncommon in Britain, 
notwithstanding what Gravenhorst says. Brischke says it has 
heen bred from Bembecia hyla-iformis* ; but Rondani gives Botys 
nubilalis (= silacealis — lujmlinalw). 

DicffiLorrs, Wesm. 
AntennsB of the female generally red or reddish at the base, the rest 
dark ; the male has the basal joints pale beneath. Scutellum 

. Abdomen black; extreme apical margios of intermediate segments 

castaueous (females). 
. Less fuscous-black ; front femora and tibite straw-coloured beneath. 
1. pumilus, ii— 2^ lines, 
hind coxfB black. - Cameroni, 3 lines, 

or 4th red, most frequently with black dorsal 
marks (females). 
Hind coxffi at least bkck, or at the base ; legs red. 
Entire abdomen punctured ; all the coxie black. 3. parvulue, 2 lines. 
1st segment smooth. ■ - - ■ 5. pusillator, 2 lines. 

Coxte and legs red. - - - . 4. rufitimbatm, 3i fines. 

Ditto (males). 

Front C0SB3 or trochantera white or yellow. 

Segments 2nd to Qth, apex and sides, red ; 6th and 7th entirely red. 
1, jmmilvs, 2J lines. 
Segments 2nd to 4th red, mostly with dark dorsal marks; mai^in of 
Bth and 6lh red. - . - - 2. ruficoxatus, 3 lines. 
b. Front coxse and trochanters black. - - 4. rufiUmhalas, 2^ lines. 
D. Segments 1st to 3rd red, 1th partly so, and generally the apical 

* margin of the rest (female). 

Legs red; femora partly brown ; hind coxie with a black spot, 
a. ruficoxatus, 2i — 3f lines. 

The species of Diccehtus are but little known in Britain, 
although D. pumilua is by no means rare. This species is figured 
by Vollenhoven in his 'Schetsen,' (pt. i., pi. iii., fig. 14). The 
closely-allied D, Cameroni is described in Trans. Ent. Sqg. 



> b. Legs 

* B. Segments ^ 
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Lond., 1881, p. 146, pi. viii., 6g. 3; one female being taken 
at Norwich and another in Scotland by Mr. Cameron. Nees 
bred D.pasillalor from Cossus ligniperda (teste Gravenhorst) ; 
and Rondani says it is parasitic on a species of Notodonta. 

Centetkbus, We»m. 

A. AnteniiEB of female triiioioured. 

Abdominal segmeuts iat to 4th in female, Qnd ta 4th in male, and 

legs red ; apex of hind femora, base and apex of hiud tibiffi, black. 

a. Aotenna; of femalo hlaclc at the base ; coxte, trocliant^rs and thorai 

entirely black iu the female ; collar of male white in the middle. 

1. major, 3 — 4 lines, 

1). Antounro of female at the base and upper part of the collar, sometimes 

the sides also, red ; legs like major, only the male has the hind 

femora black. - - - - 3. cmfictor, 33 — SJ lines. 

B. Antennfo between the base and middle, abdominal segments Snd to 

4tb, and legs, red ; apex of bind femora, or nearly all of it, base 
and apex of hind tibis, black (female). 
Segments 3nd to 4th red-edged, or red marked with black; legs 
red; all the coxte, trochanters, hind femora, base and apex of 
hind tibiffi, black (malej. - - 3. opprimator, 2^ — 3J lines. 

Briechke gives the hosts of two species of Centeterua — 
C. major from Bembecia hyleeiformis* and C. confector from 
Nonagria gemi?iipu7icta. C. opprimator is badly figured in Vollen- 
hoven's ' Schetsen ' (pt. i., pi, iii., fig, 15), The species are not 
rare in Britain. 

N KM ATOMIC RHs, Wesin. 
Extreme apical margin of abdominal segments reddish ; orbits of eyes 
and a line before the wiuga yellow: legs red; hiud coxeb and 
trouhaulers black ; apes pale (male and female]. 

1. tentlluji, QJ lines. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTUEES, &a. 
Notes on Irish RHorALocEBA.~In reference to Dr. F. 
Buchanan White's very interesting paper on the " Distribution 
of British Butterfiies" (Entom. xiv. 266), I think, as far as my 
information goes, he is mistaken when he includes Vanessa 
C-album in the Irish list. The insect is not mentioned either in 
the Rev. J. Greene's " List of Lepidoptera hitherto taken in 
Ireland" (Nat. Hist. Review, 1854, p. 165), or in my friend 
Mr. Birchall's " Catalogue of the Lepidoptera of Ireland," 1866; 
and the only observer, as far as I am aware, who has noticed it in 




Ireland is the Rev. H. H. Crewe, by whom it was supposed to 
have been seen at Powerseourt, Co. Wicklow. Argynnis Selene, 
not included as Irish in Dr. White's hst, has been taken at 
Edenderry, Queen's County, as meiitioneti by Mr. Birehall (Eiit. 
Mo. Mag., vol. xiv., p. 211).— [Rev.] William W. Flemynq; 
Portlaw, Co. Waterford, December 2, 1881. 

Entomological Notes from Dover. — While collecting at 
Dover, in August, we found a great many butterflies out, and 
counted in all over twenty different species on the wing during 
that month ; and this only on the cliffs east of the town. The 
locality was absolutely swarming with Lyctsna Corydon and L. 
Alexia, and many good varieties of both were taken. Polyommatus 
PklteaB was common, but not in such profusion; and of L. AIbiis 
we only captured two specimens ; this might, however, be owing 
to the prevalence of windy weather. The freshly emerged 
imagines of Vanessa Atalanta, V. lo, and V. cardui were just 
beginning to put in an appearance, and on the 15th and 30th of 
Augusts we took two males of Colias Edtisa in a lucerne-field by 
the East Cliff. C. Edusa does not seem to he plentiful this 
season, as only those two were seen during our three weeks' stay. 
On the grassy slopes at the Zigzag Cliffs, near South Foreland 
Lighthouse, Argynnis AgLaia and Satyrus Semele were to be found, 
but both rather worn ; we managed, however, to get two or three 
of the former in fair condition ; and in the same locality we took 
Hesperia Sylvanus, H. comma, and H. linea, the first-named being 
the commonest of the three. With regard to moths, we did very 
little, being unable to do anything in the way of sugar or light ; 
and only a few Geometrie and day-flying Noctuse fell to our lot. 
Fidonia atomaria and Aspilates gilvaria were common among 
the grass and herbage on the cliffs, and Bryopkila perla was 
rather plentiful, being found at rest in the early morning on 
walls, houses, &e,, in the town ; but of B. glandi/era we saw 
nothing. Perhaps the most common of all was Zygcena Jili- 
pendulm; it was a usual occurrence to see three or four of them 
on a single flower-head of scabious or knapweed, and the cocoons 
abounded everywhere ; some that we noticed were fixed to the 
chalk-cliffs somewhat in the manner of a Pieris chrysalis. — T. 
Gowland; Enfield Buildings, N., October 6, 1881. 

Lepidoptera in the Isle of Puebeok. — I am not aware 
that any list of the insects occurring in the Isle of Po.t\ie,tVGa.¥. 
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been published, so that perhaps the following list of rare or local 
insecta, taken by myself (without any attempt at systematic col- 
lecting) at different times in the island, may interest some of your 
readers: — Lithosia quadra, Acidalia contiguaria, Macaria alter- 
nata, Camptogramma Jiiaiiata, Stauropits fagi, Triph^na subsequa, 
and Dasycampa rabiginea, single specimens. Lobophora sexalata, 
Xylina semibrunnea, X. petrijicata, and Lyccena Adonis, several 
specimens. Litkasia stramineola, Emmelesia albulata, Anticlea 
ruhidata, A gratis saucia, and Xylina rhisolitha, commonly. 
Argynnis Aglaia, Arge Oalathea, and Scodiona belgiaria, ate 
abundant on the range of chalk downs for, I believe, their whole 
length frora Lulworth to Studland. Ckaraas graminis and the 
larvffi of CucuUia verbasci are also sometimes abundant, Lyctena 
Corydan is also abundant in the corn-fields to the north of that 
range, though I have never met with it ou the south side, 
Pkibalapteryx teraata, P. vitalbata, Melanippe pracellata, Eubolia 
bipunctaria, and Ilitkyia camella, are common in many places; 
whilst I/yceena /Egon, Fidonia, atomaria, Selidosema plumaria, and 
some species of Psyche are very common on the heaths lying 
between East Lulworth and Wareham. I feel sure that were a 
good entomologist to devote some time to collecting in the Isle of 
Pnrbeck he would be rewarded with many other local species 
than those mentioned, and very possibly something new, especially 
in the genus Acidalia, as I once had two or three examples of a 
species that appeared to belong to that genus that I could not 
refer satisfactorily to any in our list. They were taken on the 
open downs towards the south of the island, and appeared allied 
to A. contiguaria; but circumstances obliging me to give up 
collecting for several years they were destroyed without being 
shown to anyone competent to decide on their identity. — Thos. 
Parmiter; Halstock, Yeovil, November, 1881. 

Hespebia Action. — I have for several years been expecting 
to see some such note respecting Ilesperia Actcson as that from 
the pen of Mr. M'Rae (Entom. xiv. 252). From what I know of 
the habits of that species, I have long felt cei-tain that if it were 
not entirely exterminated at Lulworth it would be so reduced in 
numbers as to become a great rarity there; though were such to 
be the case I have every reason to believe that it would still be 
found in some other part of the Isle of Purbeck, as I know it to 
have been taken abundantly in anotlier locality near Swanage. 
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NOTES, CAPTURE B, ETC. 

most sincerely hope, however, that Mr. M'Rae's advice will be 
taken, and all worn specimens allowed their life and liberty, the 
more so that I believe it to be invariably the habit of the larva to 
feed in a very limited area, and never farther from the sea than 
that its food can at times be wetted with the sea-spray. In 
support of this I may perhaps mention that I have several times 
searched the downs for several miles on either side of Lulworth, 
and, though its food-plant grows abundantly on all the downs, I 
only met with one specimen, and that at no great distance from 
the ordinary locality. — Thomas Parmiter ; Halstock, Yeovil, 
November, 18B1. 

Hermaphrodite Hybrids. — Having had ray attention directed 
to the ' Entomologist' on the above subject by a friend, I saw the 
sketch of the insect (Entom. xiv. 217), and I am inclined to think 
it is one that I bred some eighteen years ago. I was glad to find 
in the next number {Entom. xiv. 253) that Mr. Kirby had replied 
to Mr. Brjggs. I can fully endorse all that he says, having 
noticed the same circumstances that Mr. Howse speaks of. I 
bred both ocellatm-'populi and populi-ocellatus, and distributed 
them ill different parts of the country, I am not in possession of 
any now, and have given over collecting ; but I shall have great 
pleasure in giving any information that I am able to any of your 
readers on the subject. — ^John Adamson ; 5, Darncombe Street, 
Moss Side, Manchester, December 15, 1881. 

Orgvia pddibdniia dodble- brood ED. — JJast June I obtained 
a number of eggs of this species, and from these I had about two 
hundred pupee. I was much surprised to find the imagos appearing 
on the 5th of this month, and since then twenty more have come 
out. Is this not a very unusual occurrence ? — L. F. Hm:. ; 
4, Craven Terrace, Ealing, W., November 24, 188J. 

Ennouos adtumnaru. at Folkestone- —On the evening of 
the 1st October I had the good fortune to take two fine specimens 
of tliis rare moth from street lamps in the outskirts of this town, 
— W. J. Adsten; Radnor Street, Folkestone, Nov. 21, 1881. 

Amphydasis betulakia in Ireland. — As this insect is not 
iBcluded in Mr. Birchall's list nor supplement, the occurrence 
may be worth recording. I met with a single specimen in the 
garden in Kingstown last summer, and the insect is now in the 
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eoUHctiori of my friomi Mr. Ktiue.— W. E. Glazebbook ; Science 
•nd Art Museum, Dublm, 

Abbaxah ulmata.— Ileferring to the remarks made by Mr. A. 
T. Mitchell, in the November number of the 'Entomologist' 
(Enttim. xiv. 307), 1 may mention that during the early part of 
October I received larvtu of tlio above species from Sheffield, and 
awing to the tlifllculty uftcr n wuuk from that time in obtaining 
tiuir food, thti wyoh lAm, moitt of the larvte either died or changed 
to tb» pupH Htato while vnry smnll. This evening, on looking into 
my glftM cylinder where I kept the larvie, I found that two 
iintgoa had put in un iippearauce, very small, though perfect, 
•pceimeni. — J. It Wkllman ; UU), Elm Park, Brixton Eise, S.W., 
NoTsmber 18, IHBl. 

KvnrnticlK itltimaiha, Dup. — I was very pleased on reading 
tba retnarkd made by my friend Mr. Sydney Webb about this 
tpeciOB in the laat number of the 'Entomologist' (Entom. xiv. 
800), I waN (]uitn Hatistlud myself at the time I took this species 
that it waH perfoctly diHtinot from E. sobrinata ; its habits and 
time of aptinaranoR are very different, and if a set of each are 
placed Hide by side the ilifferenoe is very perceptible. Besides 
many other charuetern it \» niuoh lighter and brighter; it varies 
quite aH iniiuh uh E. inbrinata. I have three specimen varieties, 
ticketed, in my ouhinet, which I sent to Guenee, and he returned 
them in doubt hh Die EupUkecia ultlmaria of Dup., not knowing 
that HpeeieK. At the time of capture, or soon after, I forwarded 
speeinieuH to MiiMwrH. Doubleday, Allia, E, Sliepherd, F. Bond, 
S. L. Waring, 1''. Grant, J, B. Hodgkinson, P. H. Vaughan, 
J. J, Weir, H. T, Htaiiiton, J. W. Douglas, Major Sheppard, 
Sircomhe, Greening, Edwin Browii, J. Hunter, and, more recently, 
Howard Vaughan. I have never been to the spot, where I captured 
them in tlie evening, tiinoe that time, which must be at least 
twenty-five years ago.— Samuel Stevens; Loanda, Beulah Hillj 
Upper Norwood, December 7, 1881. 

ScABcii'v oil- Eui'iriiKOi^i LARvaii. — During the last week in 
September I wont twiuo to Bishop's Wood, near Selby, in this 
county, to work for larvm of Kiipithecia alhipunctata and E, tri- 
tignata. I waa much surprised to find none of either species. 
In former years it was abundant, and I could take large nnmbera 
in the same locality. 1 also went to two localities for E. centau- 
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reata and E. ahsynthiaia, and there was the satne rarity of those 
apecies. Not a larva to be found. E. pvnpinellata bix years ago 
was ao common that I could get any quantity of larvra close at 
home, and this year it took me one whole day to find four 
individuals. The larvas of E. castigata I have not seen at all this 
yeaj, although we usually find it on almost every plant. E. sub- 
fulvata seems to have quite deserted the yarrow. — W. Prest; 
13, Holgate Boad, Tork, October 16, 1881. 

CoREMiA QUADEIFASCIAKIA. — In Continuation of the notes on 
this species, in the October number of the 'Entomologist' 
(Entom. xiv. 229), perhaps my experience of its occurrence in 
Suffolk will be interesting. I have met with it in several 
localities, at Bentley, Felixstowe, and around Ipswich, but 
nowhere abundantly. It usually occurs in lanes and hedgerows, 
rather than woods; and an evening's "mothing" early in July 
will generally yield two or three specimens. — H, Millee ; 
Ipswich, October 34, 1881. 

CiBRfEDiA xERiMPELiNA IN SoMEESBT. — I caught a Speci- 
men of this molli on a grass lawn in front of my house on 
September 18th. There is a gas-lamp near, which had probably 
attracted it. — W, Macmillan ; Castle Gary, Somerset, Nov., 1881. 

Lepidoptera at Soothwell.^I have captured, this year, at 
Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, the following far from common 
insects : — In September the imago of Sphinx convohuli, found on 
a gate-post, and given to me. Also I took one specimen of 
Aplecta occulta at sugar on some iron fencing ; and last, but not 
least, the larva of Acronycta aim, which I fear is dead. This last 
was found on a road under overhanging elm and beech trees. — 
W. Baker ; Hill House, Southwell. 

Scarcity of Noctds; in Someksetshire. — Noctuce have been 
very scarce at sugar this autumn, notably the commoner species. 
Not a single specimen of A7ichocelis pistacina, Cerastis vaccinii, 
or C. spadicea, of which I generally see dozens. Only one Pklo- 
go}}hora meticulosa or Agrotis puta, very few Mamestra brassier, 
Xylophasia polyodon or Triphtena orbona. No Catocala mipta 
or Xylina semibrunnea, of which, with X. petrificata, I generally 
take a few. Sphinx convolvuli has not been uncommon, and of 
Acherontia Atropos larvie several specimens have been found. 
Allow me to add that my old acquaintance Polia fiavocincta lies 
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heim /v>nflrtant &> ni«, tnd I shall be ^ad to fiorward to 
w«ntin({ th4% .^pem^a, on receipt of box and retmn pc wta geym 
(rf «x, a» far aft they will go. — OD^J H. W. Livkft ; Wdh, 
j^mernet, Ofttober U, Ift'il. 

r^?it'W»Tr>st7 OF Plitsia bractka. — I hmTe fomid Hbmk if a 
worn female of PU/mia hraetea^ when captored, ia placed m a IvgB 
ehip pilUbox, in which a small apertnre has been lefk for air, and 
the Yifyx \% placer! in a window npon which the eTemng son ahincik 
ahe will probably rlepofiit some eggs. These are almost the colon 
of the chip npon which they woald be laid, and are Terj small in 
prop^H'tion U> the ^ize of the insect. Later in antomn the egp 
will hatch, ar»d the youn^ larvse feed and grow tiU they are aboot 
half ao inch in len((th, and are in colour a dull green. In spring 
they be^in t/> feed vi^oroa^ly and increase in size, and can thai 
be /)i4tin$(nifthed from the larvse of P. V-aureum by the segments 
bein^ more marked anrl indented. As they grow they become of 
a richer and brif(hter green ; and when about to spin up the 
caterpillar of l\ hracUa is a handsome larva, upwards of an inch 
in length, with only nix prolegs; the anterior legs are generally 
blacks ft hafi a habit of elongating all the anterior segmoits, 
making them look very slender in comparison with the rest of the 
l'K>dy, 7'he rlorsal line is very narrow, of a darker green than the 
ground colour, and between it and the spiracular lines are three 
wavy whit^; linCH; but all these markings are so minute that at 
firKt Kight the larva appears of a uniform green. All the body 
beU>w the npirfU'AaH is of a darker green than the upper surfiftce; 
the tfU'Aif which is almost flat, has a black stripe at each side ; the 
mandibles are also black, and two prickly points on the last 
segments are dark in colour. The larva is sprinkled all over with 
almost invisible white hairs, which show at once if it is held 
against the light. It spins a white silky covering, through which 
the dark chrysalis can be seen ; the cocoon is completed about 
the end of iMay or beginning of June. The imagos appear in 
June or the beginning of July; they are particularly fond of the 
flowers of honeysuckle and Viola cornuta, which they frequent 
just before dark, in company with Plusia V-aureum, P. iota and 
P. chryniiiH / possibly, but rarely, with P. interrogationis. About 
four years ago I succeeded in rearing five splendid Plusia bractea 
on groundsel alone. When they were large enough to take out of 
the glass- topped box, a healthy young groundsel was placed in 
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the centre of a flower-pot, and sandy earth filled in ; round the 
inside rim of the pot four or five slender sticks were inserted and 
tied together at the top. Over all a muslin hag was placed and 
fastened round the flower-pot by an elastic band. Each time the 
plant became withered and sodden, and had to be changed, the 
little larvEB had to be diligently sought for, as they have a habit 
of burying themselves beneath the surface of the ground, and 
require sharp eyes and some patience to find them. My next 
essay was in 1881, when seven iniagos rewarded my care. I gave 
these larvte of Plusia bractea grass as well as groundsel, and they 
apparently enjoyed it, creeping up the stems and nibbling the 
blades ; but I have reason to think this food did not agree with 
them, for when nearly full grown they suddenly ceased feeding 
and began to spin up; twenty-tliree cocoons clustered together 
on the stems of grass, and a few others on the muslin bag ; seven 
only emerged, and after waiting patiently I opened a cocoon, and 
found the chrysalis contained a dark fluid ; all the others were 
similarly decayed. A friend, with whom I shared my eggs, 
reared nine beautiful specimens successfully upon groundsel, 
young honeysuckle, nettles, and cow -parsley (Charophyllum 
Byheatre), remarking that in spring the larvje seemed particularly 
fond of the latter plant. Probably a more varied diet might have 
saved some of my caterpillars from dying in the pupa state, had 
I thought of it in time. I am sorry to say I have no duplicates to 
ofl^er; as yet I have been unable to supply even my friends' 
cabinets with this rare moth, which is so capricious in its appear- 
ance that during some seasons not even one specimen is secured. 
— Frances Isabella Battebsby ; Cromlyn, Rathoven, West 
Meath, Ireland, December 7, 1B81. 

Lepidoptera attracted by Electric light. — Noticing in a 
recent number of the 'Entomologist' that several correspondents 
had noticed the attractive power of the electric light for Lepi- 
doptera, it may interest some of the readers to know the result 
of occasional collecting ut the electric light, which is being used 
m this town (Eastbourne) by the contractor for the new sea-wall. 
In the middle of June, hearing from a lad " that there was a rare 
sight of owls at the electric light," I paid it a visit, and found 
that insects literally swarmed around it, I soon commenced 
operations, and had my boxes full in a short time. Amongst the 
species I had were Arctta fuliginom, Notodonta dictrsa, N. siczac. 
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Dicranura vinvZa, which, with Pygcern bucepkala and Amphydagii 
betutoHa, came up rank upon rank; I had also Diojitkcecia con- 
apersa'a.nd CucuUia umbratica. I felt very well satisfied with my 
first night's work, and was just packing up to go when down 
dropped a fine Smerintkvs oceUatm on the beach in front of me. 
I had scarcely bottled him when down came a splendid Chcero- 
campa porcellm, followed by C. elpenor and Sphinx ligustri. It 
was very interesting to note the effect the light had upon different 
species: some, such as the Sphingidts, when within three yards 
of the light dropped on the shingle as if paralysed ; whilst others, 
■uch as our troublesome friends Triphisna proniiha and Pbiaia 
gamma, &c., went dashing against the carbon as if leading a 
forlorn hope. I have observed, too, that some species delight in 
having a night to themselves : for instance, I visited the light 
about the end of June, and Zeuaera tescvXi came up in swarms, 
while next night there was not one to be seen. Later on Chelonia 
caja and Bomiyx qtiercvs had a benefit night. I have worked this 
light at odd times up to the end of September, and have taken 
seventy different species, none of them very rare, hut affording 
sport and interesting observation, Amongst others I have taken 
Coams ligniperda, Lithosia quadra (female), Liparis monaeha, 
Ennomos tiliaria, E.fuacantaria, E. eroaana, Platypteryx falcvla, 
Clostera curUda, Ptilodontis palpina, Bryophila glandifera, No- 
nagria typhis, Agrotis aquilina, Noctua glareosa, Agrotix saucia, 
Epunda lichenea, Plusia festucm ; and saw Sphinx corivolvuli, but 
out of reach. I think I can safely say that if the light had been 
worked more often I should have been able to record some rarities 
taken which occur about here. — James T. Dewey; 11, Tideswell 
Eoad, Eastbourne, November, 1881. 

Plagiodera aemoraci;e, L. — I notice some remarks upon 
this beetle, by the Rev. W. W. Fowler, in the December issue of 
the 'Entomologist' (Eutom. xiv. 293). Having lately received a 
series of the insect, together with a short account of its habits, 
from Mr. G. Lewcock, I append, with his permission, an extract 
from his letter : — " I have taken P. armoracia several years. I 
find it extremely local, occurring on about nine willow trees only, 
and seeming never to leave their locality. It prefers the trees 
situated on banks of small streams, and may be observed early in 
August on any herbage growing beneath the willows. As the cold 
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seaaon approachea it liybernatea beneath the bark of trees, not 
showing preference for rotten or sound ones. I have found 
specimens as early as August 5th, and through the winter up to 
April and May." This would seem to prove that the insect is 
less rare than is generally supposed ; it may, possibly, be often 
passed over as the common PluBiion cochieariiB, to which it bears 
a considerable resemblance. — Theodore Wood; 5, Selwyn Ter- 
race, Jasper Road, Upper Norwood, December 8, 1881. 

The GrENUs Ph^idon. — There is one error in Mr. Fowler's, 
otherwise valuable, paper on the above subject, which I venture 
to correct. In the paragraph headed Phadon cochlears (p. 294), 

Mr. Fowler says, " This is the insect referred to by Mr. 

Hart." This, however, is not the ease. I am well acquainted 
with P. cochlearits, and find it abundantly on watercress, but have 
never found P. betuUe in its company, although I have examined 
hundreds of specimens in that expectation. I meet with P. betulte 
most commonly in flood-refuse, but have on a few occasions found 
it on water -starw or t, at which times the beetles have been paired, 
and apparently quite at home. The object of my query (Entom. 
xiv. 187) was to ascertain if others had observed the habits of the 
insect more closely than I had been able to do ; certainly not to 
raise the question of synonymy. During the last two seasons I 
have paid considerable attention to our common phytophagous 
beetles, with a view to better understand the economy of those 
that injure our crops, and my observations lead me to believe that 
of the common species of Phxdon, P. cochlearite is the only one 
that habitually feeds on Crucifera. Of course it is well known 
that insects sometimes forsake their regular food-plant, and attack 
another of quite a different order, as, for instance, Gastrophysa 
polygoni, leaving the knot-grass and attacking barley. It would 
also seem that a certain species does not always feed on the same 
plants, or even the same order of plants, in two different countries. 
I beheve it is Kirby and Spence who mention that the elm trees 
near Paris were severely injured by Galeruca calmariensis, which 
beetle in this country feeds on the purple loose-strife. However, 
it requires further and extended observations yet to decide what 
is the food-plant of many of our beetles ; and 1 hope in the spring 
to again look into the subject, when I shall endeavour to make 
use of llic information contained in Mr. Fitch's note in reply to 
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my query. In reference to P. tumidulum, I may add that I haye 
commonly seen this beetle feeding on the leaves of Heraeleum 
aphondylimn, aometiines in great numbers, but, aa yet, on no other 
plant.— Thos. H. Habt; Kinganorth, December 8, 1881. 

Additionb to Notes on Diptera. — In the few obaerTations 
which I publiahed in the last number of this Journal on 
Parasitic Diptera and their victims (Entom, xiv. 2fi5) I made 
neveral omissions, which I am glad to have an opportunity of 
correcting. Mr. Bignell has written to remind me that he sen) 
me, some time back, two specimens of Exorista lota, Meig. 
which he had bred from laivse of Acronycta psi; also one o 
ScopoUA ocvPTEitiNA, Zett., reared from Pteropkorua tephra- 
dactylus; he has now forwarded me several other Tachinids, 
Utcly bred by him, which I have great pleasure in adding to my 
liMt; they are as follows; — !, Exoeista vulgaris, four varieties 
parattitic upon the four following Lepidoptera, viz., Pieris rapce, 
Ma/inettra penicarUe, Tceniocatnpa populeti, and Oporabia dilutata, 
9, ExontSTA ONAVA, Meig., from Orgyia pudibunda. 3, Exorista 
rAUNA, Meig., from Couus ligniperda; and Phorocera con- 
OINKATA, Meig., from Notodonta ckaonia. Mr. Fletcher has been 
good enough to send me a notice of the following additions which 
be has made to the list of parasites which he has bred, viz., 
ExoKiUTA vuLOARis, from Pluda gamma and Vanessa u/rtictEi 
Tuiiyi-TuCKRA 8ETIPEKSI8, Fall., from Coccyx strobUella; and a 
Bmull species of Degeeria, from Tinea cloacella. The two last he 
sent to me for examination a year or two ago (when I could not 
Batisfactorily determine the name of the Degeeria), but I had 
forgotten the circumstance when I drew up my paper; Mjr. 
Fletcher also sent me at that time a specimen of Exorista 
FEHTiNANS, Mcig., but did not know the name of the larva &om 
which it was bred, only that it was lepidopterous. Among the 
general remarks which I made upon parasitic flies, I mentioned 
that I had received some specimens of Dilophus vvlgarvs from 
Mr. Bridgmau, said to have been reared by Mr. F. Norgate from 
Catoptria hypericana; I have since had some correspondence with 
the latter naturalist, and find that a mistake has been made ; and 
that the above-named flies must have been mixed up and confused 
with some parasitic species which had been lost. — R. H. Meadb 
Bradford, December 17, 1881 
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»THE LINNEAN ORDER NEUROPTERA. 
By James J. Krao. 
Why is it thut we liave so few entomologists in this country 
who will devote their attention to anything excepting the 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera, to the utter neglect of many other 
groups that are in no way less interesting? This is a matter 
that has occupied my attention for some time, seeing that we 
have so many orders of insects that are no less attractive, and 
whose history is almost unknown. 

No doubt, during the last few years, we have had a small 
number of workers who have taken up the Hemiptera and 
Hymeuoptera, but I am sorry to say that the workers at that 
most interesting and beautiful order of insects, the Neuroptera, 
might almost be counted on the fingers of a person's hand. Why 
this should be the case I cannot understand, seeing that we have 
such great diversity of form and colouring among the various 
species of this order, many of which, for example, CorduLia 
and Calopteryx among the dragon-flies, are adorned with most 
gorgeous metallic colours. 

I think that I could do no better than enter into a short 
description of the moat characteristic of the Neuroptera. This 
order, as generally understood in this country, embraces groups 
of very unequal systematic value. 

Some of the Neuroptera are closely related to the Orthoptera, 
as vfill be seen from the structure of the wings, which are of a 
membranous character and are traversed by a large number of 
veins which form little facets from which light is reflected. 
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The Trichoptera are evidently nearly allied to the Ijepidoptera, 
naany of tlie Leptoceridm bearing considerable resemblance to 
moths. Doctors differ very considerably on the question of the 
nearest allies of the Trichoptera. Our greatest living authority 
on the group lays great stress on their resemblances to the 
Lepidoptera. Prof. Westwood also wrote long ago that the genua 
Phryganea "forms the connecting link between the Neuroptera 
and Lepidoptera." On the other hand, the well-known American 
entomologist and, be it said, embryologist, at the same time. 
Dr. Packard, maintains as strongly their affinities. A discussion 
of the pros and cows in the matter would, however, be out of place 
in a paper like the present. 

Some entomologists divide the Linnean order Neui-optera into 
two independent orders, owing to variations in the metamor- 
phosis and the development of the mouth-organs: in some 
species, such as the dragon-flies, these organs are highlj' deve- 
loped, which gives to the species that bear tliem great advantages 
in attacking their prey; whilst in others, such as the Trichoptera, 
they are not adapted for any serious work. But, for otir purpose, 
I think that we will adopt the three suborders need by Mr. 
M'Lachlan in his ' Catalogue of British Neuroptera,' namely, 
Pseudo-Neuroptera, Neuroptera-Planipennia, and Trichoptera. 

Under Psendo-Neuroptera come those lovely little insects the 
Psocidee, which abound during the summer in the foUage of various 
trees, such as firs, yews, &c. Some genera of the Psocidee are not 
at present so well understood as is desirable, there being no doubt 
a good deal to do among many of the more obscure inquilinea. 
Many species, again, are only too well known to collectors of 
natural objects as things to he dreaded rather than admired, such 
as Atropos divinatoria, GlothiUa puUatorla, Caciiius pedicula- 
riiis, &.C. Uneasy is the bead of him who keeps a collection, for 
species like those just mentioned cause him to take perhaps 
rather more interest in his stored favourites than their individual 
merits might otherwise call for. In this family we have in Britain 
about thirty species. Micro-lepidopterists could easily take up 
these living atoms, as they must come across most of the species 
while searching for micros. 

Other groups of the Pseudo-Neuroptera are the Perlida or 
stone -flies, and EphemeridcB or May -flies, insects which all 
angleia, as ivell as entomologists, must be acquainted with. 
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The Stone-flies are at present very little understood, owing in 
great part to the difficulty in studying them, as they shrink up unless 
preserved in fluid. About a couple of dozen species are recorded 
as occm-ring in this country. 

The Ephemeridx or May-flies are easily known from the shape 
of the wings, their very short antennie, and also by the possession 
of two or three long setffi, which project from the anal segment; 
the aetas are often as long as or longer than the wings. Some of 
the stone-flies have long setie, but these can be at once separated 
from the May-flies by their long antennte, ample hind wings, &c. 
About forty species of May-flies occur in this country. The 
best method of preserving the stone- and May-flies is in fluid. 
The Rev. A, E. Eaton, the best authority on the May-flies, says, 
" It is sufficient for ordinary purposes to dip the freshly -killed 
specimen into dilute spirits, and then transfer it to a tube or 
homosopathic globule bottle partly filled with water ; next, Price's 
glycerine is added to the water,— one or two drops a day, — until 
the bottle is gradually filled, A small drop of acetic acid may be 
added finally, to prevent the growth of mould," 

The Odonata, or dragon-flies, are familiar to all who may ever 
have happened to take a walk during a warm summer day near a 
weedy pond, where these insects may be seen hawking after 
their food, viz., small insects, or carrying on a very important 
duty, their amours. I know no more beautiful sight than that of 
a few of the "Devil's darning-needles" (as they are familiarly 
called in Scotland) making their exquisite curves while chasing 
one another in some quiet glade near a picturesque pool. 
About half- a- hundred species are known to occur in Britain, 
of which many are adorned with the most brilliant metallic 
colours, which do not fade ; unfortunately a few of the more 
tender-bodied ones do fade, but then it is always possible to pick 
out a few from a series that have retained most of their colour. 
It must also he borne in mind that specific distinction depends 
more on structure than on colour in the Neuroptera. 

The second suborder is the Neuroptera-PIanipennia, or lace- 
wing flies, which are no doubt the most lovely of all the British 
Neuroptera, one or two of the dragon-flies excepted, many of the 
species rivalling any of the Lepidoptera in beauty of colour, 
although the colours in the Planipennia aie produced by different 
means, namely, by iridescence. Characteristic insects of the 
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group Bre the following : the Raphidiida, insects that are remark- 
able for the elongate development of the head and prothoracie 
HegniLints, which Ims caused tliem to be called snake-flies. The 
Inrvn; 'if tliii llajihidiidte live under the bark of trees, where they 
prey upon other small insects. The Osmylidte are not very 
numerous in this country; but one species, 0»mylu8 maculata), 
Kttb., iit truly a handsome creature ; it may be taken by 
beating, over u net, the hushes, &o., that overhang streams. 
The HemerobiidfB consist of eighteen species, which are very 
imet^ually divided among four genera, the genua HemerobitiB alone 
nbtiorbing thirteen species. The hirvie probably partake of the 
lutbitit (if the Chryaojiidte. The imagoa as a rule feign death when 
btiati^n into the net, and if you have had a long " beat " it is 
nurpriMirig to see the numbers that are constantly cropping up 
while you are examining the contents of your net. Many of 
tlH5 HpecieH are extremely pretty both in markings and colour, 
notably //. atri/rons, M'Lach.; H. pint, Steph. ; and H. eon- 
evnnui, Hteph. 

Wo now come to the insects that I believe all people admire ; 
«t leaat I know that most of those wlio care for insects are 
attracted by them, for when I ask any of my coiTespondents if they 
ever take Neuroptera I am pretty sure to get a few Chryiojnda, 
that ia to say, should I by chance get anything at all. 

Thti Chrysojiidte are those gauzy-looking green creatures with 
golden eyes, from which latter character comes their popular 
namo of " golden eyes." Some species are also called " stink- 
flies," from a very disagreeable odour they give out when caught. 
ThcBO insects are very common in woods ; they seem not to be 
endowed with any great power of flight. 

The ConiopterygidtB are very minute insects, covered with a 
fine mealy substance of a slightly violet tinge, which rubs off 
very readily ; the three species that occur here are to be beaten 
out of trees almost everywhere. 

Tlie I'aitorpidtE, or scorpion-flies, so named from the formid- 
able-looking appendages of the male, which give to these 
insects a dangerous appearance, are not numerous in this 
country, only three species of the genus Panorpa being at 
present known; these species occur somewhat commonly among 
rank herbage. 

The third suborder of the Neuroptera {Trichoptern) will now 
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take up our attention, and, to use the words of one author, " We 
meet with a number of flies of no particular beauty, but which, from 
the peculiaritiea of their structure and habits, are of considerable 
interest to the entomologist." With regard to the first portion of 
this quotation, I may say that there will always be some people 
who will differ from others as to what constitutes beauty. 

These insects in their larval state are almost all aquatic ; they 
build for themselves cases composed of any materials that may 
ceme handy : some species make their cases of gi-ains of sand, 
fixing them together by means of delicate silken threads which 
the larva spins from a spinneret situated beneath the labium ; 
others, again, use shells, stones, and stems of aquatic plants. 

The British Isles are about as well represented as to number 
of species as almost any other country, the number recorded from 
Britain being upwards of one hundred and fifty species, which are 
distributed among seven families, the LimnophilidcE, Leptoceridte, 
and Hydropsychid(B absorbing most of the species ; the lAmno- 
philidte being represented by fifty-two species, the Leptocerid^ by 
thirty-two, and the Hydropsychida by thirty-one. Many of these 
insects attain a large size, Halesus digitatus being neai-ly two inches 
in expanse of wing; many other species approach this size. 

The Leptoceridx are remarkable for the length of their 
antemiffi ; in many species these organs are much longer than the 
wings. Some species of this family are very handsome, Mysta- 
cides azwrea being of a lovely steel-blue; M. longicomis is 
beautifully banded, reminding one of the Lepidoptera; while 
Setodes argentipunctella is spotted with small silvery scales. 

The HydroptilidcB form a small family of insects that might 
easily be mistaken for Lepidoptera, so closely do they resemble 
some of the ElackistidcB in their general appearance. 

The caddis-flies are only to be made out with certainty by an 
examination of the anal characters, more particularly those of the 
male. Caddis-flies are to be found in almost all situations where 
water occurs, the Limnopkilida: delighting in stagnant water; 
others visiting streams to pass their larval state; while for some 
species, such as Ckimarra marginata, the highly aerated water of 
a mountain torrent is necessary for their existence. Some species, 
probably of strong flyijig powers, are to he found far removed 
^oni water. 

I think thai I have said sufficient to show that we have infiniie 
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iriety in the Neuroptera ; bo tlmt the most fastidious maj easilj 
_ st some group to pleRse him, and also that they are to be fonnd 
in &a many localities as Lepidoptera, and in fact can easily be 
"collected with them. 

I should not close this paper without giving a hint as to the 
literature bearing on the Neuroptera. I will only refer to books 
published in England:— "A Catalogue of British Neuroptera," 
compiled by Robt. M-Lachlan,F.L.S., and Rev. A. E. Eaton, B.A.; 
published by the Entom. Soc. Lend., 1870. "A Monograph of 
the British Pgociilte," by R. M'Lachlan, F.L.S. ; published in the 
Ent. Mo. Mag., vol. iii., IHiiT . " A Monograph of the Ephemerida" 
by the Rev. A. E. Eaton, B.A., in the Transactions of the Entom. 
Soc. Lond , Part i., 1671. " A Synopsis of the Dragon-fiies," by 
Dr. Hagen, in the Entomologist's Annual, 1857. " A Monograph 
of the British Neuroptera-Planipennia," by E. M'Lachlan, F.L.S,. 
in the Transactions of the Entom. Soc. Lond., Part ii., 18f)8. 
' A Monographic Revision and Synopsis of the Triehoptera of 
the European Fauna,' by R. M'Lachlan, F.R.S., F.L.S.; pub- 
lished by John Van Voorst, London. As yet we have not a 
Monogi'aph of the PerlidtB in English, but I may mention 
Pictet's 'Histoire Naturelle g6n6rale et particuU&re des Insecles 
Nevropt^res, Famille dea Perlides,' Geneva, 1841-43. 

As to preserving : the Neuroptera should all be pinned, with 
the exception of the Perlidee and EpkemeridfE, which are best pre- 
BCrved in fluid as above described ; the pin should be driven 
80 far through the thorax that no part of the iiisect, when set and 
pinned into the case, will touch the paper. Cardiug Neuroptera 
should always be avoided, as it is impossible to examine the 
under side, &c., if so prepared, 

In conclusion, I may state that I shall be most happy to 
render assistance to anyone who may take up any section of this 
much-neglected order, by sending types or naming specimens, 
excepting in the Perlidee and Ephemeridce. 
307, Sauoliieliall Street, Glasgow. November, IHHl. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
PTEROPHOEI. 
By R [CHARD South. 
(Continued ftom vol. ijy., p. 77.) 
It has been suggested to me that in drawing up my list of the 
British Pteropkori (Entom, xiv. 50) I did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the priority of synonyms. I admit that poasihly such may 
have been the case, but confess that I feel greater interest in the 
investigation of habits of the group, than in working up the euto- 
mological literature of the remote past to discover who was, or 
was not, the original nomenclator of this or that species. In this 
I may evince a lack of scientific precision, but I submit that 
although the priority of nomenclature is of gi-eat importance, still 
it is not the first matter to be considered in the study of any 
group of natural history objects. Let us become thoroughly 
acquainted with tlie objects themselves, then we can proceed to 
discuss the question of priority of synonyms. 

In the present paper I shall speak of the " plumes" captured 
by me in North Devon last season, and in so doing will adopt the 
generic nomenclature as given in my list (Entom. xiv. p. 75), thus 
anticipating possible objections on this score. 

»Platyptilia, Hiih- 
Trlgonodactylus, Haw. 
Gonodactyla, W. V. ? 
Imago. — Expanse, lO-l^i lines. Fore wiugs, ground colour whity 
brown, sparingly spriukJed with brownish soales. The most promiuent 
markings are a brown triangular blotch on the costa, the ape\ of which in 
situated just before the digital juucture. The posterior edge of this triauglo 
is margined with whitish, moat i!ous[iicuous on the costa; beyond this is a. 
brown Hnear mark, also on the costa, followed by a narrow whitish line 
running from costa to inner margin through the digits, and parallel with 
the hind margin. Fringes pale grey, with a tuft of black scales, in middle 
of inner margin, also at tip and angle of innor digit ; but these two last are ■ 
not conspicuous. The lipof outer digit ia not produced, and bardiy pointed. 
Hind wings grey-brown ; third feather with a tuft of black scales in the 
cilia of its inner margin ; between this tuft aud the base of the feather the 
whitiab. Head and thorai 
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ivA. — Length 7 lines, moderatel; Btout. Head eliiniug black, and 

Bmaller than 2Dd segment, tfaa upper part oF which ee^ment is 

I bIdd dhining block, Oround colour whitish, with a broad dorsal and narrower 

1 iubdort*! Btripu rosy brown. Several small black warts, from which short 

blftck hiirti ere emitted, are scattered over the dorsal and subdorsal areas ; 

ibotHi ar« ralhisr lurgur on the 3rd segment. There la also a row of larger 

\i\nf\i wartH along the spiraide line. 

I'liij larva fuoiU in flower-heads of TuisUago /ar/ara during April 
•ltd May. 

I' I J !■ A.— .Upper part like the larva in coloration, but paler, and not 
hairy, Wiug-oaaoK light brown, more or less streaked with darker. May 
\m foiiTid among aeed-down, in heads of food-plant, in May. 

It will bo observed that the deBcription 1 have given of the 
Uanfio in not that of the ordinary form of P. trigonodactylua, 
A({aiti, compuru my description of the larva with that given by 
Mr. I'Kvn {Entom. ii. !lS), and it will be found that a very material 
difTuriitico iixiHts. Mr. Peers says of the larva he describes, " dorsal 
lin« linlit brown; subdorsal line broader, lighter brown ; head and 
Slid NDf^munt fulvous." Here, then, is either discrepancy or descrip- 
tloiiH of till) larvaj of two very closely-allied species, sufficiently 
diittinct itM hirviD, but not easily separated as imagines. I have 
no roHdun to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Peers's observations, as 
rticorded, more especially as all the imagines bred from my larvce 
word of tho same pale colour, and unifonn in the character of the 
spux of anterior wings, in both respects differing from the examples 
of /-'. triffonodactylus which I had usually taken in the imago state 
ill other parts of England. 

I have before me just now my bred series, and a set of cap- 
tured Bpecimens from Kent and elsewhere, including one or two 
taken ill North Devon, qiiite a month after m.y last pupa had 
dintiloned its imago. The best comparison I can make between 
the two sets is to say that the bred insects look bleached and 
worn by the side of the captured specimens. 

Mr, Doubleday would appear to have had some doubt as to 
whether P. gonodactyla, W. V,, was synonymous with the P. tri- 
gonodactylus of Hawortli ; at least I take this to be the meaning 
of the ? after P. gonodactyla in his synonymic list. 

I believe my North Devon insects to be identical with the 
P. gonodactyla of the Continent, and I think it may be found 
that we have two species in our cabinets under the name of 
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PlatyptUia trigonodacti/liis ; but I am not at all satisfied with ray 
present knowledge of this species, and shall feel greatly obliged 
to anyone who will kindly favour me with a few full-gi'own larvaj 
of the coltsfoot -feeding "plume" from any locality, dui-ing the 
season. Mr. Sang was kind enough to send larvie from Dar- 
lington, but I did not have an opportunity of seeing them, as I 
had written to Mr. Carrington that I had found coltsfoot-feeding 
"plume" lai'viB in North Devon, and it was not considered 
necessary to forward other examples. 

^K Plattptilia, Hub. 

^^» Zetterstedtii, Zell. 

Ik Aoo.— Expanse, 10-14 lines. Fore wings, ground colour whitiBh 
ochreous, with a few brown soales scattered over the disk of the ft-ing. A 
dark brown triangular mark is seated on the coata just beyond the middle, 
the apex of which is near the digital juncture. On the coata, between this 
triangle and the base of wing, is a series of dark brown (in some specimens 
approaching black) spots of small size, and often so ciosely placed as 
to give the appearance of a line. The posterior edge of triangle ie 
mai^ined with a dash of the ground colour, and beyond this both digits are 
suffused with paler brown, in some examples almost black on the costa, 
and intersected by a line of the ground colour running parallel with the 
hind margin ; the hind margin itself is distinctly outhned with black. 
Along the inner raai^io, a short distance from the base, is an oblique dash 
of dark brown, and a httle outside this, but nearer the costa, is a small dark 
brown spot : there is also a patch of dark brown on the middle of iuuer 
margin. Fringes white, with tufts of black scales on the middle of inner 
margin, at the angle of inoer digit, and a smaller one between those two. 
In strongly-marked examples ihe tip of inner, and angle of outer, digits 
have black tufts also. The tip of the outer digit is pointed, but scarcely 
produced. Hind wings pale brown ; fringes hardly paler, except those of 
third feather, which are white from the base to the tuft of black scales in 
the middle. Head and thorax same colour as fore wings. Abdominal 
j unction paler. 

Labva. — Unknown to me. Wallengren says that it feeds iu the stems 
of Seii4cio nemorensis (not a British plant); and Heinemans gives SoUdago 
virffaurca as the food-plant. Plenty of this latter grew in the woods where 
the insect occurred in North Devon ; therefore iu this country we might 
expect to find the larvse feeding on the latter plant. 

It may be that I did not stumble across the head-quarters of 
this insect, and that the few examples I met with were stragglers ; 
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but tluej went tf-rbunlj in rerj init <!oaditi«3tLr es;g«»E&ftIEi' «aBe 
wbkrh ix u^ krsre &iiii i^ Kroruzlj marked ciLi£ I uve. vcssil just 
\MXe\jt timhiAkrtsA it %. di$d£ii!t i§pecies. Coizi|»cLsaa wisk a not 
rerf g«><>d ^outinfttiZakL tjpe of P. jumcralu led w ccat €zrar of 
sappcMong it to M an eiukmple of that speeiea. as iaticiT figured 
(KnU/m xiT* 'j^il). When I state that the ^ecmucft measures 
rather orer 14 licieA in expanse, and that the biEgest of mj 
other apecimeiis — mclwiing seTeral from Kent — do€s n«>t exiceed 
11 line«, ray former conclusion will not perhaps ^pe^r surprising. 

Ajcbltptuja, Hub. 
TaniadaetyluBj MihL 

Imaoo, — Exptme, 91—10 IiDesi. Fore wing, groimd colour pale 
oehrfjfrtu^-hrown, diMted with darker brown scales ; a narrow dark chocolate 
line edge« the ciwta, and a dark chocolate-brown stripe nms akx^ the 
inner margin. Thi<» latter U interrapted or broken bj three blotches, 
rather paler than the gronnd coloar : one at the base, one in the middle, 
and one between this and the angle of inner digit. There are three 
CffMffneuottH dark chocolate-brown marks : the first, somewhat triangular in 
shape, hBH iU \ta»e on the costa jast bejond the middle, and its apex in 
cUmo proximitj to the digital juncture ; the inner half of this triangle is 
much darker than the costal half, and its posterior edge is distinctlj edged 
with whitish, especiallj so on the costt. Beyond this the second and third 
marks represent a broadish fascia, interrupted by the fissure ; its posterior 
edge is sharply defined by a whitish line running parallel with the hind 
margin. Fringes black, streaked along the inner margins with white. Tip 
of outer digit acutely pointed. Hind wings dark grey-brown, with only 
slightly paler fringes, except third feather, which has an elongate patch of 
black scales in the middle, and between this and the base of feather, whitish 
cilia. Head and thorax colour of fore wings. Abdominal juncture whitish. 

Three fine examples of this "plume" occurred to me in a 
locality close to the sea in North Devon, where I have reason 
to believe that this insect has been taken before on two or 
three occasions, and exists in cabinets at the present time 
under the name of Zetterstedtii, This is the case in the 
Doubleday collection at the Bethnal Green Museum. It may 
be at once separated from the last-named species by its 
narrow wings, the structural character of which would seem 
to indicate its belonging to the subgenus AmblyptUia. The 
ground colour and markings certainly favour Zetterstedtii^ but 
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only superficially, for on comparison the dark brown digital 
fascia and black cilia suE&cieutly establish its claim to rank 
as a distinct species. I therefore propose for it the name 
TiBniadaclylits, and its place in our collections is between 
P. ZetterstedUi und A. aeantlwdactiflus. 

_ OXTPTILTJS, Zell. 

^b Ltetus, Zell. 

^^ Imago. — Expanse, 'J lines. Fore wiDg, ground colour whitish ochreoua, 
more or less clouded with pale brown. The costa is narrowly edged with 
darker brown. The markings are few and inconspicuous. A black linear 
spot on the disk of wing always distinct, and at the digital juncture — which 
is nearly in the centre of the ning^are two small dark brown spots, and a 
faint white dash indicative of a line : and bejond this are two white lines 
running through the digits and their fringes. Tips of both digits sharply 
pointed, that of the inner deflexed. Fringes grey-brown, streaked with 
black and white, except along the middle of the inner margin, where they 
are whitibb, with a small patch or two of black. Hind wings brown; 
fringes paler ; a small tuft of black scales on the third feather beyond the 
middle, and a few white ones towards the base. Head and thorax colour 
of fore wings. Abdominal junction much paler. 

The insect taken in Norfolk, and hitherto referred to this 
species, should be labelled Distans, Zell., in our cabinets. I was 
fortunate enough to meet with the true LtEtus in North Devon 
during the last week in July, but only secured three specimens, 
although I put into practice every expedient known to me as 
usually successful in the capture of " plumes." 

I understand from Mr. Meek that he has seen specimens from 
Kent, and, as far as I know, in that county and North Devon, arc 
the only known British localities for Latus, and at neither place 
has Distans been seen. On the other hand, in Norfolk, at the 
locality for Distans, Latus does not appear to occur. 

Oxyptilus distam, especially the continental type, is a broader- 
looking insect, and in colour much darker than Lceius. This darker 
ground colour throws up the whitish markings (which are nearly 
identical in form and position in both insects), consequently they 
appear rather more distinct. The black linear spot on the fore 
wing of L^tus shows up very distinctly. The smaller, more 
compact black tuft on third feather of hind wing, in conjunction 
with the marked diiference uf ground colour, constitute, I submit. 
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tthj pmaU of diBtinction between these two closeI;-alIied 

thtm eompftriaons are made from a series of examples 
«f *aA fpeoM, including continental types. The latter were 
tSad^ given to me b; Dr. Jordan, to whom I am also in- 
itkUi tor tlw privilege of examining his splendid collection of 
PUnpkort. 

I Ukt thin opportunity of thanking Dr. Jordan for the great 
Wffatj iliown me on the occasion of my visit to Edgbaston. 

J btfit^t! North Devon would be found very rich in species of 
PUrf^pkarida, if one's whole energies conld be put into the 
w^tk <A banting tliem up. Nearly all the specimens 1 got 
v«rc Uiiuia in a casual manner, while collecting other species. 
CntiiB tftatM of Macro -Lepidoptera were my particular 
fMRjr, bot whilat searching for them I always had an eye 
lor ibct ** plomes." 

Bcaiden those xpeciee referred to in this paper I met with 
Wmal otbern, about which I shall have something to say in an 
carif munber of thin magazine. 

U, JMmj Owdetii, K.W., Jiuinary IT, 1882. 



A OOLEOPHOEA NEW TO BRITAIN. 

By J, B, HODGKINSON. 

1 HAVE to thank Mr. H, T. Stainton for kindly confinning my 
ojiiuiffn as to the novelty of ray species. He considers it very 
distinct, and most nearly allied to C. badiipennella, on account of 
having the distinct pale costal streak from the base of the costal 
cilia ; but the ground colour of the wings is far glossier than in 
C. badiipenncUa. 

Quite a dozen years ago, on a salt marsh beneath Humphrey 
Head, near Ulverston, I took a considerable number of this 
insect, and sent it away pretty freely as C salinella ; about 
three years ago I paid a visit with Mr. Threlfall to the same 
place, and a two days' hunt only yielded a score or so for each of 
since then I have made the acquaintance of the true G. aali- 
nella, which I find is a totally distinct species from mine. C. 
linella being a larger insect and of a pale yellow colour, whereas 
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the insect which I propose to name C. adJimctcUa is a shorter 
winged insect and of an oUve-brown ground shade, it is clearly 
distinct from caspititielLa by the white streak that runs along the 
coata; also the wings are more arched, and in fine specimens 
there ia almost an absence of streaks; the antenna are much 
darker, nearly black, and more robust than in C. ctespititieUa. 
The food of the larva has yet to be discovered ; there were neither 
rushes nor Lmula about that I remember ; we had to get them 
by creeping on our hands and knees, the place being too bare to 
sweep, and had to place our backs against the wind when, we 
wanted to box any of the specimens. 
IB, Spring Bpiik, Preston, December, 1881. 
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Hesperia Paniscds and other Lepidopteea near Lincoln. 
— In a wood about seven or eight miles from Lincoln, while 
hunting for Coleoptera, on June 2nd last, I saw Hesperia Paniscus 
evidently not uncommon in one locality. On two subsequent 
occasions I visited the wood, but each time a thunderstorm, fol- 
lowed by heavy rain, came on just as we reached it, and stopped 
our operations; we, however, took one specimen each time, 
showing that it was still out, and I have no doubt that the insect 
was fairly plentiful. Hesperia Tages and one or two other 
" skippers " are also found in the same wood, as well as three or 
four species of Argynnis, and, above all, Apatwra Iris, which I am 
told at some seasons may almost be called abundant in that 
locality. This is evidently not a rare species near Lincoln. One 
was captured this summer in the suburbs on a bed of Zinnia 
flowers in the garden of a friend of mine, and another was seen 
flying almost in the town. Arge Galatkea is very abundant in a 
field near the wood above alluded to, and I took one specimen in 
a drive in the wood itself; the commonest butterfly seems to be 
Satynis Hpperanthus. Mr. Baxter, taxidermist, of Lincoln, who 
kindly pointed out to me the locality, has shown me specimens 
of and given me notes about the following, as all taken by himself 
or his friend Mr. Meade in or near the same wood : — Notodonta 
dicUeoideg, not uncommon ; Notodonta dict^a, rare ; Amphydasis 
prodromaria; Eurymene doiabraria; Ennomos erosaria (this, I 
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w loctXity for tliifl insect) ; Lipai 
s pttpMonarui (thin U found in more than one 1 
4M > «i (^ ilK >g f hoodt ; I'horodesvia bajularia ; Seotoaia i 
fUrfwiil tUtutatai Acronycta leporina; ApUcta hrririJa; aid 
MMj^ (XImh The wood IiAA never been worked, except in m very 
r (iMnner, and frnra what I have seen I beliere that it 
I ffove <jnit« eiual to many of the woods that are boosehold 
• to »nUimologintn, tiuch aa Darenth or Bamt Woods; 
I entirely open to the public, and there is no 
]i^in irhaterer from keepers. It may therefore seem 
thut I hsTe n(A inentionud the name and direction of the 
*m4( krt I ha** not done so on purpose, Mr. Baxter, above 
nimtA to, wbrjM kin(]n«M in pointing out his particular localities 
M vtrj ntn, and banlly to he expected in a profeaaional natnra- 
H^iAumtA ttt* lw.alily to some people, who did their best to 
MCttmiifwtit //- I'aniw.im some time ago, and we do not wish for 
• MwMferMTice. ItfiNideH tliis, the wood is noted for its lilies 
t4 tbci nlUy, Mtd whmi the wife of the holder was telling me the 
otlwr Amy abimt th? ravaK^n of the public, who not only took the 
flo»«;rii, whieh th<7 did not mind, but the bulbs as well, I could 
harilljr hfclji »r«jti(; lit>r to fjet the wood shut against all manner of 
eoUecbrra wbat^iver. This damage and extermination of every- 
tttlDg worth collecting and currying away Is a matter for the very 
■cruntt coniiidfiratifln of entomologists, as through it nearly all 
tJie beat collectin({ ^roundn are being gradually closed. Sherwood 
Fonifit, the paraditte of midland entomologists, has nearly gone 
the way of the rest : a man who walked the forest a year or two 
ago with a net, and took pheasants' eggs instead of butterflies, 
has niinrly jjut thu finishing touch to the exasperation of the 
kecpernt. 1 think that all of us who are interested in the study of 
Kntuinoiogy should once and for all continue to stop ravages and 
daniH^fe of all kinds whenever we may come across them — for 
althougli, as in tlie case mentioned above, it may be a pseudo- 
entomologist who causes the odium, yet in many cases collectors 
themselves are to blame for their utter disregard of everything 
except their own pursuit. With regard to extermination, it seems 
almost a pity that we cannot have some law to protect our more 
conspicuous indigenous insects, aa well as our indigenous birds. 
One or two species either have disappeared, or are disappearing, 
owing to drainage and other causes, over which we have no 
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control; but insects suoii as Hesperia Acttson and Lycmna Arion 
seem in a fair way towards extinction, simply owing to the mere 
greed of eollectors. If they would only follow the valuable 
suggestion of Mr. M'Eae, in last month's ' Entomologist,' and let 
the worn females go, they might keep good series, and yet not 
lessen the number of specimens. I need hardly say that I shall 
have much pleasure in pointing out the exact locality of the wood 
referred to, to anyone really interested in Entomology who wonld 
like to work it, — (Rev.) W. W. Fowleb; Lincoln, November 
8, 1881. 

ZiQMtiA FUJPENDCL^, VAHIETY. — During a visit to Wyre 
Forest, on July 3rd last, I captured a remarkable variety of 
Z.Jilipendulm. The fore wings are of the usual dark green, the 
fipots being black ; the hind wings are black, with a dark green 
margin. The insect measures I inch 2 lines, and the spots are 
rather smaU. — J. E. Nowers; Burton- on -Trent, Dec. 7, 1881. 

Sphinx oonvolvuli in Scotland. — I received from my 
brother, who resides in Kirkcudbrightshire, a male specimen of 
Sphinx convolvvii. He states having captured it on the evening 
of September 23rd in the window of an adjoining house. It was 
received by me alive, but in poor condition. ^D. Macadam Halt- 
whistle; Northumberland. 

Sphinx convolvuli in Scotland, — A fine specimen of this 
moth was taken about the middle of September in a grocer's shop 
in Dalheatie. It is now in my collection, — J. J. Armistead ; 
Douglas Hall. 

Sphinx convolvdli is the Soilly Isles, — During a visit to 
the Seilly Islands this summer, I went to the island of Tresco 
(where the governor resides) for the purpose of seeing the almost 
tropical vegetation of Mr. Smith's (the governor's) grounds, and 
it certainly was very extraordinary to see growing in the open, at 
such a short distance from England, the wonderful variety of 
trees and plants ; for instance, pepper trees in fruit, large camphor 
trees, cinnamon trees, huge aloes (twenty-eight being in bloom at 
the time of my visit), bamboos (I should say twelve to fourteen 
feet high), and several species of Eucalyptus. The gardener 
pointed out one which he said was the largest specimen of 
Eucalyptus ylobulus in Europe. Any quantity of Cacti and 
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planU loit numerous to raentioa. On September 8th I was moi 
plmmMil \>y the liuad (gardener bringing me ahve a &ue specimeii 
Hphinx convolvuit tliut he fiftii captured that morning. He eb 
ttiiU it wa« the fn-Ht hu imd BC-tiii or heard of being taken in thei 
Waii'la. I nlioiild liku to know, ns I may possibly visit th 
Mmiiii (TruKco), Ht. Mary's, and others again, whether thisgrowd 
f4 almoKt tropiciil vtigetation has any appreciable effect on tl 
Iwwrt Iif>. KHil alHu whether there are aiiy published records 
tHtomolonieiil work done in tlie Scilly Isles. The few insects 1 
met with caa bis f(ot n few miles from London, but as I took an 
K|r|>«ritiiit with mo this does not count for much. — Ahthdb 
Jit.iiM; in, Ijothhiiry. Loudon, November SI, 1881. 

fCunpiiilt the Rev. H. Hiivpur Crewe's paper, " Entomology at 
1'rtmn Ktiil th« Hcilly Isliis" (Entom.x. 395-7; December, 1877], 
In whli^h WM read, " Sphinx coni'olvvii was common hovering ova 
ntritrUH flowum at dudk, but the specimens were all more or less 
MMnd." In Franois Walker's "Notes on the Insects of the 
Mttif IkIm" (Eiitom. vi. !), 53, 78], species of aU orders but 
JitfUofttn ftod Coleoptertt are referred to, and a detailed list of. 
Af PfpUn «d Bymeiioptera (especially the Chaladida) cftp< 
taw^ If i^mi.— E. A. F.] 

tStftBCIA otUMMlOA. — This day I have had the pleasure to pin 
in my oftbinct a veritable British specimen of Eulepia grammica: 
AWiiit two months ago I went over to Keighley, in Yorkshire, to 
turn Mi old man thnt my late fiiend T. H. Allis used to call upon. 
Ilia name in Jeaso MilWr, one of the older stamp of collectors, 
wlio eolluctod for love ; and, unless Labgry or AUis called, he 
hwl no correHpondents, still less with any dealers. AUis tried 
hard to get tho Orammica, but Jesse stuck to the moth. I asked 
him who took it, and he told me it fell off a tree-branch whilst 
"tthakkin^ boo's" — that is, shaking the boughs of trees for 
caterpillars. I now copy from his letter to-day ;—" I send the 
moth you want, with thanks. It was taken in Wharfdale, about 
forty-six years ago, by a person of the name of John Armstrong, 
living at Addingham Low Mill, five miles from Keighley. You 
need have no fear of its being British, and it is the only one of 
the kind I ever saw." I may add that the specimen is old and 
perfect, but badly set, and much smaller and duller looking than 
any foreign specimen I have seen. It is a male. — J. B. HoDO- 
kinson; 15, Spring Bank, Preston. -f 
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Abnormal appearance of Nola centonalis. — During the 
month of October, 1881, I bred a beautiful and varied series of 
Nola centonalis, and after trying several pairs at length succeeded 
in getting a very small batch of fertile eggs. I hardly expected to 
rear them at that abnormal season. The clover flowers vfere over, 
so on hatching I gave the larvffi the leaves of Medkago lupulma, 
on which they fed up pretty freely, and five of them spun up by 
December 16th, 1881. The first imago appeared to-day, January 
23rd, 1882. The remainder of the brood I purposely checked by 
placing them in the out-door breeding house, — W. H. Tugwell ; 
Greenwich, January 23, 1883. 

Htkia aueoearia bred.— During August last a friend very 
kindly sent me a worn female of the above species, with five eggs 
deposited in the box. In due course these eggs hatched; the 
young larvffi fed well upon knotgrass, and after a short time three 
of them showed signs of changing into the pupa state. This they 
did, and at the latter part of October I was pleased to see three 
imagos emerge of this beautiful insect. Is it not rather unusual 
for a double-brood of this species? — J. K. Wellman; 319, Elm 
Park, Brixton Rise, S.W., November 16, 1881. 

pHieALiA PiLOSARiA. — On the evening of January 1 5th I cap- 
tured a fine male specimen of Phlgalia pilosaria in a. most unhkely 
place. I found the insect on the hedge in Haxby Road, but a few 
yards from where I live ; and it seems remarkable how it came 
to be there, as I know of no oak trees, where the larva would have 
fed, within a mUe or more of where I took it. The very early 
appearance this year of P. pilosaria is interesting, as the first I 
saw last year was on March 20th. — Samuel Walker ; 8, Neville 
Street, Haxby Road, York, January 17, 1882. 

EupiTnECLi HELVETicARiA. — I recently received some pup£e of 
E. helveticaria from larvje collected on the Pentland Hills. From 
them, although kept in a cold room, I found one emerged on 
Christmas Day, and another to-day. Several other pupie have 
changed colour, so that I expect others out in a short time. I 
have not had the species for some twenty years, when they came 
out of pupte at intervals, from December 23rd to April 7th, 
These were also in a cold, earthenware jar, — E. G. Meek ; 56, 
Brompton Road, S.W., January 5, 1882 
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been an assiduous attendant all through the season at the 
nocturnal assemblages on ivy, though with but indifferent success. 
I have found Miselia oxyacanthas and Cerastis vaccinii in greatest 
profusion, and I have taken a fair number of Orthosia lota and 
0. macilenta, together with some individual speeimena of Xylina 
rkizolitha, Scopehsoma satcUitia, Phlogophora meticulosa, Xanthia 
■'emiginea, Anchocelis pistacina ; and of Geometrffi, Cidaria miata, 
Oporabia dilutata, and Ckeimatobia brumata. The moth which 
has most persistently refused to appear in anything like fair con- 
dition is 0. maa.lenta, and X. ferruginea has been almost equally 
refractory. I can imagine no means of collecting so exciting as 
that afforded by ivy ; there is not the trouble and discomfort, to 
my mind, always more or less accessory to sugaring, A sticky- 
pot, a brush with its handle drenched in treacle and rum, every- 
thing about you more or less sticky, and after all this the chance 
of no sport. Of course you may get nothing, and constantly do 
get nothing on ivy, but you do not feel so justly aggrieved in the 
case of ivy as La that of sugar. A small pair of steps, a lantern, 
and a store of glass-top boxes, and you are ready. Eagerly you 
Bcan the ivy blossoms. With regard to weather, I have found the 
most productive nights to be misty and dark, with a slight breeze. 
It is positively useless to examine ivy on moonlight nights, at 
least I have found it so. I do not know whether any real reason 
is assigned why ivy blossom should be so fatally attractive to 
moths; is it the irresistible influence of intoxication? I shall 
be glad to see in your interesting columns any explanation or 
reason as a solution why ivy should prove so manifest an attrac- 
tion to the insect world. — C. W. Lubbock; Leesonsj Chislehnrst, 
November, 1881. 

Lepidopteka at In. — Although an observer of insects for 
many years I never caught a moth at ivy-bloom till the middle of 
this month (November, 1881). The fine mild weather has tempted 
me to go, lantern in hand, during the last few nights ; and although 
I have been able to spare but very little time my success has been 
very gratifying to me. I have caught, amongst others, the follow- 
ing: — Xylina semibrunnea, X. petrificata, X. rkizolitha, Orthosia 
lota, Scopslosoma satellitia, Cidaria Paittacata, Phlogophora meti- 
cviosa. — ^W. MacmiijLAn; Castle Gary, Somerset, Nov., 1881. 

Cerobtoma asperella. — It is with pleasure I record the cap- 
ture, in September last, of the above rare and lovely Tineuia in 
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its old haunt in this county. The last specimen seen here was 
in September, 1868, although the locality has been yearly 
worked. — [Mrs.] E. S. Hutchinson; Grantsfield, Leominster, 
Herefordshire. 

Desceiption of the larva of Pterophorus pterodactyltjs, 
Linn, (fuhgodactylus, Haw.). — On the 13th of June last, Mr. W. 
H. B, Fletcher found, feeding on speedwell growing on a bank at 
"Worthing, a good supply of larvie of this species, which he at 
once kindly forwarded to me. It was, however, a late batch, for 
at the time Mr. Fletcher was breeding the moth freely from 
larvEB he had collected some weeks previously. Length about 
five-eighths of an inch, and scarcely ao stout as seems usual in 
the genus. Head small, and narrower than the second segment; 
it is polished, rather flat in front, but rounded at the sides. Body 
cylindrical, of fairly uniform width, but tapering a little at the 
extremities; segmental divisions well defined; the skin, with a 
soft and half- transparent appearance, is sparingly clothed with 
short hairs. There are two varieties, which are perhaps about 
equally numerous. In one of them the ground colour is a bright 
grass-green; in the other it is equally bright yellow-green; in 
both forms the head is pale yellowish brown, very prettily reti- 
culated with intense black. The dark green, or in some of the 
yellow specimens dark brown, alimentary canal forms the dorsal 
stripe ; subdorsal lines rather indistinct, grayish white ; below 
there is a still more indistinct waved line of the same colour; 
there is, again, a similarly coloured faint line along the spiracular 
region ; and the segmental divisions also are of this pale colour. 
In some specimens the hairs are gray ; in others brown. Ventral 
surface uniformly of the same colour as the ground of the dorsal 
area: the legs reticulated, and the prolegs tipped, with black. 
The pupa is attached by the tail only, is rather long, but slender. 
The head, which is the thickest part, is abruptly rounded, and 
has the snout very prominent; thorax and abdomen rounded 
above, rather flattened beneath, and attenuated strongly to the 
anal point; eye-, leg-, and wiug-cases fairly prominent, the last 
prolonged a considerable distance over the abdominal segments. 
As in the larva, there are two varieties ; in one form the ground 
is bright green, and there is little of any other colour, the pale 
gray abdominal divisions, and two indistinct pale lines on the 
dorsal area, with several faint purplish spots behind the thorax 
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and on the anal segment, being all that are noticeable. The 
other form has the ground a dingier green, and there is a dis- 
tinct purple dorsal stripe, edged on each side with grayish ; the 
abdominal divisions and the tip of the prolonged wing-cases also 
purple. The pupa is capable of considerable movement, and, on 
being disturbed, turns up ahai'ply the thorax and higher ab- 
dominal segments, so as to bring them quite at right angles with 
the several posterior segments. The first imago emerged on 
June 39th, and was quickly followed by a good aeries, which 
varied in size very much, some specimens being quite small. 
Two species of parasites also emerged, one of them an ichneumon 
with a long ovipositor, which Mr. Bridgman informs me seems 
new to Science. — Geo. T. Pokejtt; Highroyd House, Hudders- 
Eeld, January 3, 1883. 

pEzoKAcm IN Devon. — It may be ijiteresting to some fellow- 
workers at the Parasitic Hymenoptera to notify a few captures of 
Pezomacht during the past year. Pezomachus carnifex I obtained 
by beating a whitethorn hedge at Exminster on the 3rd Sep- 
tember, and again at Bickleigh on the 16th September. 
rufulus was common at Bickleigh on the llSth September, 
corruptor.—A single specimen, on the SOth August, at Bickleigh. 
P. insidiosus. — A single example, on the 6th September, at Bick 
leigh. P. intermedius and P. incertus were beaten out of a white' 
thorn hedge at Exminster, on the 3rd September : these two and 
the two following were recorded as British, in a paper read by 
Mr. Bridgman, before the Entomological Society of London, on 
the (Jth April last. P. Miilleri. — A single specimen, on the 6th 
September, at Bickleigh. P. nigritua. — This I received fi'om 
Liverpool from Mr. C. H. H. Walker, who bred it from galls 
formed on Hieracium umbellatum ,- without doubt it is parasitic 
on Aulax hierac'd, the gall-maker. P. oxylochophUua. — This and 
the next species are now recorded for the first time as new to 
Britain. I obtained this species by beating whitethorn at Ex- 
minster, on the 3rd September. Mr. Bridgman has taken it at 
Norwich this year. P. analis. — This has also been taken by him 
for some time past, but not recorded from the difficulty of identi- 
fication; it did not fall under my beating-stick until the 6th Sep- 
tember last, and then at Bickleigh. Ilemimackue fasciatus I 
obtained at Exminster on the 3rd September, and at Bickleigh 
on the 6th. H. instabiUs, Forst {rtifocinctux, Gr.), — A single 
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example, on the 16tb September, at Bickleigli. Mr. Bridgmftn 
very kindly named the species of this most difficult group for me, 
the difficulty arising from the great variation in size and colour. 
— G. C. Bignell; Stonehouae, Devon, December 92, 1881. 

[The handsome Pezomachus oxylockopkilus has been taken by 
Mr. J, VV. May, near the Kaynes Park Station, Wimbledon, in Sep- 
tember, 1878; by Mr. T. R. Billups, at Rainham, Essex, on July 
11th, 1881 ; and by Mr. Bridgman, at Blundall, near Norwich.— 
E. A. F.] 

Plagiodera ahmoraci-b, L. — I observe in the January number 
of the ' Entomologist ' (Entoin, xv. 2;t) that Mr. Theodore Wood, 
after referring to my letter, says that this beetle " may, possibly, 
be often passed over as the common Phredon cochlearUe." I can 
hardly think that this is the case, as Mr. G. C. Champion, who 
would be very unlikely to make such a mistake, considered P. 
armoraci^e far from common; indeed he found very few. Those 
who have once seen P. armoracice gleaming under the bark of the 
willow would not confound it with any other beetle. I have 
never secured very many at one time ; in fact, during the whole 
of one season I took but three ; they were, however, more 
abundant this season, I rather agree with the Rev. W. W. 
Fowler's remarks as to the rarity of Plagiodera, in his paper on 
the genus Phcedon ; as, judging from the number of coleopterists 
who have been supplied with aeries from my captures, it would 
appear that, if not scarce, it is an extremely local insect. I have 
searched the willows in many places, but, with the exception of 
the one locality in Surrey from which I procure it, I have been 
unable to discover any traces of it. — G. A. Lewcock ; 40, Oxford 
Road, Islington, N., January 14, 1882. 

' Desckiption op the Larva op Lina longicollis. — At 
Abbot's Wood, near Eastbourne, in Sussex, I saw large numbers 
of this insect, the larvai of which bad devastated many of the 
young trees, eating the leaves completely to a skeleton condition. 
The following is a description of them: — White, with a blackish 
line in the centre, from the 3rd segment, becoming indistinct and 
interrupted after the Oth. On the 3rd and 4th segments are 
three black spots in the form of a triangle ; on the 5th to 9th one 
larger spot on each side; on the 10th and 11th the spots 
coalesce; while the 13th add 13th are (on the upper side] 
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entirely black. The Snd segment is black margined with white, 
and with a faint whitish line and depression in the centre. Head 
and legs black; sides and under sicie white with black spots, the 
upper row of which forms protuberances. Length, 5 lines. The 
pupa is brownish yellow, marked much like the larva, and is 
suspended from the under side of the leaf, — T. L, Pennell ; 
14, Upperton Gardens, Eastbourne. 

New Natural History Socxety. — Under the title of " North 
Middlesex Natm'al History Association," a new Society devoted 
to the study of Natural History, and the somewhat extensive 
work of forming " a Natural History Museum and Library for 
Reference," has been formed. The circular is dated from a tem- 
porary address in Holloway, so we may conclude that the more 
active efforts of its members to establish these institutions will 
be made in that neighbourhood of North Middlesex. We suppose 
in this great metropolis, with its four millons of people, there is 
plenty of room for many more new societies devoted to the same 
subject; but we imagine it might be better to concenti'ate our 
energies a little more on those already established, some of 
which would bear a little more organisation and development. 



^ NOTICE OF MAGAZINE. 

The ' Union Jack Naturalist.' Edited by C. E. Kennedy, Liscard 
Park, Birkenhead, 1881-2. 
This small magazine, which is devoted to all branches of 
Natural History, has reached its third number. It has been 
established chiefly as a reporter for the Union Jack Field Club, 
which, on enquiry, we find has some 220 branches, with an 
aggregate of 3000 members, composed principally of boys and 
young men. Beyond reports of meetings of the branches of this 
club, and other societies, are occasional articles, evidently written 
for young people or beginners in the study of natural -history 
field-work. This will be found a useful magazine for these young 
people, and will, doubtless, foster a desire amongst its readers for 
further knowledge on the subject. We wish Mr. Kennedy (who, 
by the way, introduces himself, on the cover of No, 1, as a 
" M.U.J.F.<J.") every success with his little venture.- 



NOTES FROM CURRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

EcoKOMca Entouology. — The ' American Naturalist ' for January, 
18S2, coutaiiiB, amongst the usual entomological notes edited by Professor 
C. V. Riley, an announcement that a State Congress of entomologists and 
fruit-growers was to be held in the seiiate-chanilier, Sacramento, 6th nnd 
7th December last, for the purpose of consultation and discusBion as to the 
most practical means of e;< terminating tlte insect pests now infesting the 
orchards and gardens of the State of California. 

In the London ' Standard ' of January, 18th appeared a leading article 
upon Miss Ormerod's work and report relative to the economic entomology 
of this country. This has been followed by several letters on the subject. 
Other London and provincial papers have also drawn the public attention 
to Miss Ormerod's work. Are we to have a State entomologist after all ? 



The Neuhopteea op Madbira. and the Canahy Islands. — In the 
current journal of the Linnean Society appears a paper by Mr, Eobert 
M'Lachlan, F.R.S., which forms an interesting contribution to the study 
of island life. Although the Coleoptera has been carefully studied by the 
late Messrs, Wollaston, Crotch and others, little systematic work had been 
hitherto done towards elucidating the natural history of the Neuroptera of 
those islands. The bases of this paper was a collection of Neuroptera, 
taken by the Rev. H. E. Eaton during the winter of 1880-1881. His stay 
in such of the islands visited by him was, however, of short duration, 
Madeira having but fourteen days devoted to it during the unfavourable 
month of November, nevertheless yielded twenty species, several of which 
were previously unknown. Six days in the Grand Canary, and one day 
only in the island of Palma, resuhed during December in the capture 
of some eighteen species in that group of islands. Added to these the 
author finds in scattered papers references to other species. An analysis 
of all yet recorded shows "tliat 53 species are known from these islands; 37 
are found in Madeira and SI in the Canaries, 16 being common to both. 
Of these 53 species, 16 are known inhabitants of the continent of Europe 
and 6 others are doubtful in this respect, owing to imperfect identi&oation. 
Four Odanata are African species not known to occur in Europe." Twenty- 
five species or tliereabouts seem to be peculiar to the islands. 

After some further remarks upon the probability of certain other 
genera being ultimately found in those islands, the author concludes by 
describing in detail the new species, and referring to those already known to 
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ABEEEATIONS IN THE GENUS AEaYNmS. 

Bi J. Jknneb Weib, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

(Plate I.) 




The woodcut at the bead of this article represents the upper 
and under sides of an aberration of Argynnis Adippe (male), 
captured near Halcombe, South Devon, last year, by Mr, A. "W. 
Sture, of that town. 

The specimen is a good example of partial melanism, 
accomi»anied by an almost total obliteration of markings ; the 
red spot on the upper side, towards the base of the primaries, is 
very conspicuous. On the under side the silver spots towards 
the base of the secondaries are confluent, and those usually 
found in the middle and towards the edge of the wing are, with 
one exception, absent. 

Fig. I, Plate I., represents a partially- raelanic aberration of 
rgyiiitis .Sijlaui (male), captured with another somewhat similar 
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by Mr. P. H, Cooper, near Dover, about the middle of Juiy, last 
year ; the aberration is perfectly parallel on the upper side to 
that of Arifi/unis Adippc described above, even to the conspicuonB 
red spot towards the base of the primaries. 

Figs. 2 and 2n, Plate I. In this aberration of ArgynnU 
Aglaia (female) the melanism is almost confined to the upper side 
of the secondaries, bat the under side of the same wings show — as 
in Arfji/nms Adippe, described above— an absence of silvery spots 
in the middle and margin of the ^vings, and at the base the spots 
become confluent in a silvery patch. The specimen was captured 
last year in the New Forest by Mr. Ashmede. I do not feel quite 
certain that the insect is not a hybrid between Argynnis Aglaia 
and Argynnis Adippc; the red spots on the under side of the 
Becondaries are very much more apparent than usual in the 
former species. 

Figs. 4 and 4 n, Plate I., represent the upper and under side 
of a partially -me lanic aberration of A rgyniixs Papkia, captured by 
Mr. W. J. Argent in the New Forest, on the 12th of July, last year 
(see p. 52), in company with another similarly but not so strongly 
marked. In this specimen the partial melanism of all the wings 
is correlated with the obliteration of the silvery markings on the 
under side of the secondaries, except a pearly patch at the base 
of the wings, precisely as described above in the cases q{ Argynnis 
Adippe and Argynnis Aglaia. I am not able to offer an expla- 
nation of this singular correlation. 

Fig. 3, Plate I. For some few years past there have been 
captured each season in the New Forest specimens of Argynnis 
Piipliia (male) with a nearly white spot on each wing; that 
ligui-ed from the cabinet of Mr. Carrington was taken last year ; 
I have taken foiu- myself in 1879 and 1880, and in the same 
locality captured a similar aberration of Argynnis Eupkrosyne. 
I feel quite unable to suggest any explanation of this singular 
aberration. 

Figs. 5 and 5a, Plate I., represent a specimen of Argytmis 
Paphia, both hermaphrodite and dimorphic, captuied by Mr. 
Bernard Cooper in the New Forest on the 12th of July, last year; 
the left side is the normal form of the species in the male sex, 
and the right side is that of the dimorphic female coloration of 
the variety Valesina. 

"Whether there is any advantage to Naturt; derived from the 
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existence of hermaphrodites it is impossible to say ; but in the 
ease of butterflies, where the male and female differ very much, 
they have often settled their specific identity, and still more in 
the case of dimorphism. 

I have been an impatient Hstener to accounts of the quite 
different habits of Argynnis Paphia to those of Argynnis Valezina. 
In my younger days all seemed to think that the degradation of 
a so-called species into a variety was a positive injury to the 
value of a collection ; but now a variety, local race, or even 
aberration of the commonest insect, is invested at once with both 
a scientific and an intrinsic value. 

I trust I have written sufficient to show that some inatruction 
may be gained from mere aberration, more from varieties, and 
still more from dimorphic forms; and, in conclusion, have to 
express my thanks to Messrs, Ashmede, Carrington, B. Cooper, 
J, H. Cooper, and Argent, for placing these valuable specimens 
in my hands for description. 

t, Haddo Villas, B!aoklieath, London, S.E., Fsbrnary, 1882. 
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NOTES OF CAPTURES IN THE NEW FOREST. 
By Wm. J. AaeEHT. 



At the risk of going over ground trodden by other corre- 
spondents in recent numbers of the ' Entomologist,' I venture to 
send a few notes of a fortnight's stay, made with my friend Mr. 
Bernard Cooper, at Lyndhurst, during the second and third 
weeks of July last. The weather, as many will remember, was 
hot and cloudless ; being, in fact, one of those rare spells of real 
summer weather, with a heat almost tropical, and increasing 
every day in intensity, with which we are still occasionally 
favoured. For entomological purposes, at least, it was simply 
perfect ; britUant days being succeeded by nights equally accept- 
able to insect life. 

As a result of the increased heat, nearly everything was a 
week or more in advance of its usual time of appearance. As 
early as the 13th the second brood of Leucophasia Sinapis was on 
the wing, and Catocala promisso made its first appearance at sugar ; 
whilst a few days l^ter Gonepteryx Rkaiimi was disporting itself 
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among the boats of Limenitiii Sibylla and Argynnis Paphia, then 
past their piime. 

^r^)tn7iis Paphia was, as has been observed, Bomeirhat 
unusually abundant, but the proportion of its variety Valeziita 
was far greater than I had observed it on any previous occasion. 
It was no unnsual thing to see a dozen in the course of a 
morning's walk, or to come upon two at rest within a few inches 
of each other on a bramble or fern leaf. The depth of colour 
varies considerably in difTerent specimens, from intense black to 
a shade of brown almost intermediate between the variety and 
the typical female. I was interested to learn from Mr. Tate that 
an entomologist known to him, who had obtained eggs from a 
Valezina, reared, out of eleven larvffi which survived to enter the 
pupa state, five Valezina ; the remaining six being three typical 
females and three males. Thus (in this case) about 45 per cent. 
of the surviving progeny of a I'alezina proved to be Valezina. 

The remarkable dimorphic form, figured on Plate I. (figs. 5 
and 5 a), was taken by Mr. Bernard Cooper in Park Ground En- 
closure on July I2th ; and the dark suffused variety of the male 
(figs. 4 and 4 a) was taken by myself on the same day in Brick Kilns, 
together with another similarly, though not so- strongly, marked. 
In addition to these, a I'onn of the male was not imcommon 
having a pale straw-coloured wedge-shaped mark on each of the 
upper, and sometimes also on the lower wings ; and we each took 
one having the greater part of the under wings bleached after the 
manner of some of the New Forest forms of Satyrus janira. 

LimenitiB Sibylla was almost equally abundant. One I took 
was almost black, having a faint tracing only of the usual white 
markings. 

Apatura iris. — Of this noble insect we saw a fair number, and ■ 
spent many hours watching their majestic flight along the top- 
most branches of the oaks and firs. A series each adorned our 
setting boards before we left; one, a female, being given to the 
writer by the _good-natured hostess of the ' Rose and Crown' at 
Brockenhurst, having settled on an outer door of that hostelry in 
the morning. 

Boarmia roboraria was still common on the fir trunks, bat 
somewhat out of condition. The variety Conversaria of B. 
repandata was not uncommon, but getting likewise slightly worn. 
iosia qiuulra iind L'lparis monacha were common in the 




pupa state, but much affected by the attacks of ichneumons. The 
perfect insect of the former came freely to sugar, in company 
with hosts of Leticania twrca, sundry Triphtena fimbria, and other 
commoners. Cleora glabraria larvoB had also been common. As 
is well known, most of the late ones are ichneumoned, but we took 
sufficient to breed a good series. 

Tripktena subsequa. — Of this we took some four or five at 
sugar. It is easily distinguisbable from T. orbona by the spot on 
the costa, by the size of the diseoidai spots (which are larger and 
more distinct than in Orbona), and by its general appearance 
when at rest on the trees. 

The principal excitement of the evening during the last few 
days of our stay was caused by the appearance in some numbers 
of those two handsome insects, Catocala promissa and C. aponea. 
The first, C promisaa, appeared on the 13th July, and the species 
gradually increased in numbers from that time. C. sponsa came 
on the 19th, and was fully out by the 23nd, on which evening 
we boxed without difficulty some forty without the aid of a 
lantern; indeed by the time it was dark enough to light up, both 
" crimsons " had disappeared, and the ti-ee trunks were almost 
deserted. 

In the foregoing sketch I have referred only to the most 
noticeable species taken by us during one of the pleasantest of 

I many holidays spent in the New Forest. 
I Wanetead, November 1. 1881. 
[OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF ANTS.* 
L Bt Sib Johk Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.B.S., Fres. Liiiii. Soc. 
^ Identification of Companions. 

r With reference to the interesting problem as to how ants 
recognize their companions, I have tried the following little 
experiment. It is of course well known, and has been abundantly 
proved by my experiments, that although if a strange ant is 
introduced into a community even of the same species, she is at 
once attacked. On the other hand, if a few ants belonging to i 

different communities are placed together in a confined space, 
^^|E * Furtbev Abstract of a Paper read belore the LirnitiaD SoaieL^', NoTember 17tb, I 

^^^B8l, eoDtinaed (Entom. xiv. -iB'i). m 
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though at first a little shy, they gradually make Mends. I thou^itj 
therefore, I would take a few specimens of Formica fusca from two 
different neBta, which we will call nests A and B, place them 
together, and then, when they had lived together for some time, 
introduce the ants from nest A into nest B, and vice versa. 
Accordingly, having first ascertained by direct experiment, though 
I had myself no doubt on the point, that the ants in nest A would 
attack and expel an ant from nest B, and -vice versa, I took two 
antfi from nest A on the 2nd December, 1880, and put them in a 
small glass with two others from nest B. 

Then on the 3;ird January, I put two of the ants from nest A 
into nest B. One of them was at once attacked; about the othei 
we could not be sure. Unluckily the two ants from nest B were 
killed by an accident. 

On February 21th, I8B1, I again took three ants from nest A 
and the same number from nest B, and put them together in a 
small glass. Then on May 1st I put two ants from nest B into 
nest A. They were soon attacked very vigorously, and dragged 
out of the nest. 

Thus, then, though these ants bad lived amicably for some 
weeks with companions from another nest, they were not accepted 
as friends by the nest from which those companions were taken. 

In consequence of Mr, M'Cook's suggestion, I took three 
specimens of Lasiua niger and three of Formica fusca, and put 
them in water for an hour. After marking them, I put them bach 
in the nest. The specimens of L. niger were put back at 1 1 a.m. 
They were quite amicably received, and the other ants began a1 
once to lick off the paint with which they were marked. At 11.30 
one was among the rest, evidently quite at home ; the other ] 
could not distinguish; but no ant was being attacked. At IS 
the one was not quite cleaned ; the other I could not distinguish, 
I looked from time to time during the afternoon, and certainlj 
there was no fighting in the nest, The next morning I lookec 
carefully, but there was no dead body, and I am satisfied thej 
were amicably received. 

The following morning at 7 a.m. I put in the three specimen! 
of F. fusca. They were also evidently received as friends, am: 
their companions began, as in the other case, to clean off the paint 
At 7.30 they were quite at home among the others. 8, ditto. 9 
10, ditto. There could he no doubt about their recoguitiou 
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On Anekqates. 
The life-history of the genus Anergates is, in tlie words of 
Forel, an unsolved enigma. The species was discovered by 
Schencb, who found a small coninmnity consisting of males, 
females, and workers, which he naturally supposed belonged to 
one species. Mayr, however, pointed out* that the workers were 
in fact workers of Tetramor'mm cesspitiim; and it would appear 
that, while in Strongylognatkus the workers are comparatively few, 
Anergates differs from all other ants in having no workers at all.t 
The males and females live with Tetramorium etsspitum, and are 
in several respects very peculiar — for instance, the male is wing- 
less. One might consider it rather a case of parasitism than of 
slavery, but the difficulty is that in these mixed nests there are 
no males and females of Tetramorium. It seems quite clear that 
Anergates cannot procure its slaves, if such they are, by marauding 
expeditions like those of Polyergus, in the first place because they 
are too few, and secondly because they are too weak. The whole 
question is rendered still more difficult by the fact that neither 
Von Hagen t nor Forel found either larvie or pupas of Tetramorium 
in the mixed nests. The community consisted of males and 
females of Anergates, accompanied and tended by workers of 
Tetramoriuvi cieapitum. The Anergates are absolutely dependent 
upon their slaves, and cannot even feed themselves. The whole 
problem is most puzzling and interesting. On the whole I would 
venture to suggest that the female Anergaten makes her way into 
B nest of Tetramorium and in some manner contrives to assassinate 
their queen. It must be admitted that even this hypothesis does 
not fully account for the facts. Still, I have shown that a nest of 
ants may continue even in captivity for five years without a queen. 
If, therefore, the female of Anergates could by violence or poison 
destroy the queen of the Tetrajnoriuvis, we should in the following 
year have a community composed in the manner described by 
Von Hagen and Forel. This would naturally not have suggested 
itself to them, because if the life of an ant has, as was formerly 
supposed, been confined to jl single season, it would of course 
have been out of the question ; hut as we now know that the life 

* Earnp. Knrmic. 

f. In Tomo'jnathue lublamia. on tlie cuulrEU'v. a Finlttoii sptcies, wliieh lives in tha 
nests ol' Leptolhorax miucorum unci L. aeercaruvt. Ihc workers ddIj are known. 
I Verb. dcB Natur. VerBiDa der preuss. Kheinlaode aai WestpliolanH. ISeT, p. 6 
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of ants is so much more prolonged than had been supposed, it is 
at le&st not an impossibility. 

A.t any rate the four genera of so-called slave-making ants 
offer us every gradation from lawless violence to contemptible 
parasitism. Formica sanguinca, which may be assumed to have 
com[jaratively recently taken to slave -making, has not as yet 
been materially affected. 

Polyergua, on the contrary, already illustrates the lowering 
tendency of slavery. They have lost their knowledge of art, 
their natural affection for their young, and even their instinct of 
feeding! They are, however, bold and powerful marauders. 

In SlroniiylognathuB. however, the enervating influence of 
slavery has gone further, and told even on the bodily strength. 
They are no longer able to capture their slaves in fair and open 
warfare. Still thej' retain a semblance of authority, and, when 
roused, will tight bravely, though in vain. 

In Anergates, finally, we come to the last scene of this sad 
history. We may safely conclude that in distant times their 
anceiitors lived, as so many ants do now, partly by hunting, 
partly on honey ; that by degrees they becmae bold marauders, 
and gradually took to keeping slaves ; that for a time they main- 
tained their strength and agility, though losing by degrees their 
real independence, their arts, and even many of their instincts; 
that gradually even their bodily force dwindled away under the 
enervating influences to which they had subjected themselves, 
until they sank to their present degraded condition — weak in 
body and mind, few in numbers, and apparently nearly extinct, — 
the miserable representatives of far superior ancestors, maintain- 
ing a precarious existence as contemptible parasites of their 
former slaves. 

It is conceivable that the Tetrajnorixims may have gradually 
become hardier and stronger; the marauding expeditions would 
then become less and less frequent. If, then, we suppose that the 
females found it possible to establish themselves in nests of 
Tetramorium, the present state of things would almost inevitably 
be by degrees established. 

Thus we may explain the remarkable condition of Strongy- 
lognathus, armed with weapons which it is too weak to use, and 
endowed with instincts which it cannot 
(To be ooDtinued.) 




CHEIMATOBIA MYRICARIA, mihi. 
A Geometer new to Science. 
By Nioholab Cooke. 

On the 27th January last I received from Mr, James 
Edmondson, of Keswick, three living pairs of a Cheimatobia 
which he informed me had juat emerged from pupte, and that he 
found the lan"Ee last summer, spun up in the leaves of sweet gale 
{Myrica gale). 

The species is bo much like C. brumata that I entertained 
some doubt about it being a distinct species ; but he yesterday 
visited the spot where he found the larvffl, and captured five 
males (two just emerged) and one female on grass and posts near 
the sweet gale. I think this conclusively proves that the moth is 
quite distinct from C. brumata, as that species must have been 
quite over for a full month, I suggested that the warmth of the 
room in which the pupse had been kept (there having been a fire 
in it most days ainee last August) had delayed their appearance, 
if they were G. brumata, as it was possible they had been waiting 
for cold weather ; but he tells me he bred C. brumata in the same 
room, and that they emerged on the 6th November. 

Dr. Staudinger gives only two species in the genus, so that it 
must be new to Science. I therefore propose the name Clieima- 
tobia myricaria. The following ia a description of — 

Cheimatobia myricaria, mihi. 
Expanse of wings fifteen-sixteenths to one inch and one-eighth. 
Fore wings brown, tending to purple, with several wavy darker 
transverse lines, and a darker central hand ; in some specimens 
the ciUffi are spotted with dark brown at the ends of the nervures. 
No central spot. The nervure in the middle of the wing forms a 
dark line where it passes through the dark band. Hind wings 
pale, with darker cihse. It is rougher looking than its nearest 
ally, Cheimatobia brumata, and rather smaller. The difference 
in colour between the two species is more striking on the under 
side. The female has the rudimentary wings grey, shorter than 
C brumata, and in some eases without the dark band ; its place 
in others indicated by a dai'k spot on each edge of the wing. 
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LftiTft on Myrim ffale ; makea its cocoon with grains of Band a 
the aiirface of the ground. Imago appears at the end i 
January. 

(ianey ftaj. fJioiiril, neiir Ditlienlicwl, Febrtmry 8. 1882. 

fl hftve not seen apecimens of the moths referred to by 1 
Cooke, «o cannot ofifyr an opinion as to their distinctness ; 1 
Chfimalnbin imtmaiit has been ohserved in the Kentish i 
intftrvaU darinR this ahnorraally mild winter, from Oct 
the prencnt time (February 2()th), by my friend Mr. A. ] 
—J. T.C.I 



THK TORTniCES OF NORTH DEVON, 
liv IlicHAHD South. 

An nd^enrlft to my papers on collecting in North Deyon, I 
giv« A lint of Tortrices mot with in that locality last season : — 

IlalvtB praainana was common in woods, fiying just at duab 
■bont the htghtir branoheH of oaks. I had never noticed befom 
the peculiar bu:!zin(; noise niude by this insect when Sying, butt 
I think I havo previously heard of this atridulation. Sarrotkripai 
Tfva/^ana, h numbor bri^d from larva beaten out of oak. Tortrvti 
pndana, T. torbiana, and T. icterana; the two former flyingl 
around oakH junt before dusk or beaten out of ivy, and the latter' 
flying aloiit; the rucks wliere the larvee feed on the leaves of 
almnst every plimt growing thereon. In Middlesex and else*' 
where, I havo found this species in meadows, but in North Devoo< 
it seemed confined to the rocks ; I did not observe a specimen in 
any stafte in any of the fields or meadows. T. Fosterana was 
often beaten out of ivy, but T. aylvestrana, T. roseana, T. heparana, 
T. im^atciana, T. vUmmana, T. virida/na, and T. miniatrana wertf. 
met with but Hparingly : this Is curious, especially with regard tot 
T. viridana. I was always under the impression that this inseoil 
was a pest everywhere in England. 

Leptogratnma iUerana, a number bred from larvie beaten ouK* 
of oaks. Among them were the forms Romanana, Fab. ; AsperajMii 
W. V.J Irrorana, Steph. ; Tricolora?ia, Steph, ; FulvomictanOt 
Steph. ; and a variety or two distinct from either of the knows 
forms. 

Dictyopteryx I,eefiingi<iim, D. Berginanniann and D. Forakaleanai 
Aravrotozo Canwuyami, IHycholoma Lecheana, Perithina pruniana 
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were all scarce, but Pentkina cynoahana was very common in 
every hedge. Spilonota aceilana was also fairly common, but I 
only obtained one example of S. larieiana among larch. S. deal- 
bana, S. neglectana, S. suffusana, and Pardia tripunctana were 
only occasionally met with. Sericoris littoralis was common 
among its food-plant, Statice armeria; and S. lacunana, var., 
often captured in a wood close to the sea, but, strange to say, the 
ordinary form of the species did not occur in that wood, nor any- 
where near, so far as I am aware, though S. urticana was 



Cnephaaia musculana and Capua favillaceana were both 
common ; the last-named beaten out of heather in oak woods 
during the day, or found setting on tops of the same plants at 
night, after its short evening flight was over. This flight com- 
menced about an hour before dusk, and continued until quite 
dark. Phoxopteryx unguicana sometimes met with on heaths, 
P. wncana was found in every wood where bilberry grew, and 
P. Mitterbacheriama occurred among oaks. 

Grapholitha nigromaculana among ragwort, G. campoliliana 
among sallow, and G. geminana among bilberry, were all fairly 
common. Hypennecia OAigustana and H. cruciana occurred fre- 
quently among sallows. Pcedisca corticana was abundant ; simply 
jarring an oak trunk with the foot would bring down a regular 
shower of corticana, with now and then P. pro/unduna. P. 
occultana was met with in a larch plantation, and was fairly 
common. 

Ephippiphora Pfiugiana and E. Brunnichiana were plentiful. 
E. turbidana .- the capture of this insect has already been men- 
tioned (Eutom. vol, xiv., p. 156). Three specimens of E. tetra- 
gonana and one solitary example of £.'. obscurana were met with ; 
the last-named beaten out of oak into an umbrella, and boxed 
before he had realised his position. Olindia ulmana was captured 
now and then, usually met with iu lanes. 

Dicrorampka alpinana. The Dicrorampha referred to in 
Entom. vol. xiv., p. 1?9, must for the present stand as a local 
form of alpinana ; I hope to be able to find the larva some day, 
and shall be greatly surprised if it does not exhibit some point of 
distinction when compared with the known larva of alpinana. I 
sent a specimen of the insect to Mr. C. Q. Barrett, and he con- 
sidered it a " very tine and strongly -marked alpinanaJ" Tliere is 
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Otr.'i^*'-- r/ySALITIi.^ OF BBXTEH COLEOPTBRA. 
I5r fc«T, W, W. F-1 



5"^ i..--DnrB0Drcno5. 

>U V/ MtMf/ fr^:filii nHtuUfLtB Seem to be uking «p the order 
i>AMfA^u^ H turn h^stu tiioiight Ihet a few wwds as to the 
UiMUAf if^^f ^ Hbtitutt id oar British species mi^ he of senioe 
i// mM$y fkiiA^% *A tbU jonmsl. 

t'Vill \mhM'M\sa% ss to the anstomj of beetles, methods of 
i^tAWMuV,^ iMiihUj kc,, are given in Bye's ' British Beetles,' which 
U iff ffif ii^ i^^ni b^iok with which to begin the subject ; bat it 
Miny ii//i h*9 uminUf in sn introdactory chapter, to giye a few 
timtnl UUtiM tm ei^rtain points. 

An tur MM apparatus is concerned, the chief things wanted for 
onttimry wurk ar« a Mtrong fern-trowel, a stout ring sweeping- 
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net, Knd an umbrells. I used to find that the rings I bought at 
ordinary makers were quite useless for the rough sweeping 
necessary for Coleoptera. My nets were perpetually breaking ; 
and there is nothing more annoying than to have one's net 
rendered utterly useless in the middle of a good day's work, as 
happened to myself one fine day in the New Forest. At last I 
got one made at & gunsmith's, which has never failed ; it cost 
about three times as much as an ordinary net, but has saved its 
cost over and over again. The umbrella answers all the purposes 
of a beating-net, besides being convenient if it comes on to rain, 
while the butt end of the ring-net serves to beat with, so that by 
a little management one can beat and sweep over the same 
ground. The nets themselves should be furnished all round 
their upper edge with stout rings, and not with a turned-down 
edge of calico, as is the case with nets for Lepidoptera : by 
adopting these, the nets are saved from being worn out, and are 
easily run on and off the big rings, so that a water-net can in a 
very short time be substituted for a calico sweeping-net, or vice 
versa. The fern-trowel acts as digger, stone-turner, and bark- 
ripper, and is indispensable where any dirty work has to be done. 
For wood work a miniature sort of pick-axe (axe one side and 
mattock the other) is necessary; Mr. Crotch, I believe, first 
designed this very useful tool. 

The second great point on which coleopterists are always 
going wrong is the laurel for killing and preserving ; very few 
seem to understand how to use it, and cannot keep beetles in it 
for a fortnight without their turning mouldy, much less for a 
year or two, as is very often done. The laurel must be gathered 
on a warm, sunny day, and the young leaves only must be used ; 
they should be chopped fine, and put into quite air-tight bottles 
or tin boxes. The beetles should never be kept longer than 
three or four days (the more fragile ones only one day) in contact 
with the laurel, but should be picked out and put into muslin 
bags, and placed in store bottles half full of chopped laurel, 
which should be watched carefully to see that the laurel does not 
get damp or mouldy. Every week or so each bag should be 
opened, and the beetles thoroughly aired before being replaced. 
If these directions are followed, there will be little fear of mould ; 
should it, however, make its appearance, it is easily removed 
either from unset or cabinet specimens by a mixture of one port 
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of carbolic acid with ten or more parts of benzine. In winter, 
when strong laurel cannot be got, a little of this mixture on 
cotton-wool, put into the laurel collectiug bottle, soon kills the 
beetles, which are afterwards relaxed by the laurel, even if it be 
weak, although, of course, it takes a longer time. The smaller 
Staphylinidie, TrickopUrygida, &c., should always be collected 
iiito small bottles of spirits of wine and water {about half and 
half) ; if soon set they come out beautifully, retaining all their 
pubescence, which else is very easily rubbed off. 

The harder beetles should never be put into spirit, as there 
are very few of them that can be set satisfactorily afterwards, nor 
should any of the species of Staphylinidee with scarlet elytra, as 
it spoils their colour entirely. A httle experience, however, will 
Boon teach the uses both of laurel and spirit. If the collector 
has time to set the beetles as soon as captured, by far the best 
plan for killing all species, without exception, is by throwing 
boiling water over them. This kills them instantaneously, 
Bo that even those species which most quickly withdraw their 
antennee and legs into deep recesses have no time to do so, 
and are therefore much more easily set. They should not be 
thrown into the water, as, in the act of falling, many species will 
spread theii- wings, and be rendered useless as cabinet specimens. 
A few words, perhaps, as to the actual setting may not be out 
of place : the insect should be laid on its back, and its limbs 
carefully brushed out with a hard blunt brush — an ordinary fine 
brush cut back some way is the best implement ; it should then 
be taken up by a fine, though hard, pointed brush, and laid on 
card on which some gum has been spread, and its limbs brushed 
into place. If refractory, the limbs may be easily put in position 
by means of a needle or a bent pin, whicli last is very useful for 
drawing out such limbs as may have retreated under the body. 
Many beetles, especially minute ones, such as Scydmeenida, 
Lathridiidce, Halticidre, &a., may be almost entirely set with the 
needle, without any brushing out, but species of other families, 
such as CuTculionidte, Histerida, Byrrhidm, &c., require to be 
most carefully brushed out before being placed in position. The 
pinion feathers of snipe or woodcock are exceedingly good 
brushes for the smaller species, as they are bard, and come to a 
▼ery fine point : Mr. Matthews, whose experience in the smaller 
ia greater than any living entomologist, has, I believe, 
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used these feathers for the whole of his Trichopterygidts. The 
StaphylinidiB are perhaps the most aggravating, as, in the 
first place, owing to the formation of their anterior coxbb, they 
are very hard to set flat, and it is the sine qua non of all setting 
of beetles that they should he straight and flat on the card; and, 
even if this be overcome, they have a habit of curling up, the 
segments of the abdomen all telescoping and rendering the insect 
an unsightly object generally : if, however, the anterior legs be 
drawn backwards instead of foi^wards (and they look just as well), 
and if an extra supply oi gum tragacanth or a little pure gum 
arable be placed under the tail, both these disadvantages vrill be 
avoided ; a card brace for the abdomen is also a perfect remedy 
for contraction. 

The gum, as just mentioned, should be gum tragacanth, but 
two or three lumps of gum arable should always be added, and 
a little carbolic acid or spirit to preserve it from decomposition, 
which soon sets in otherwise. 

The card should not be smooth, but rather roughened on the 
surface : a thick post-card is an excellent type of card for general 
setting, and as it is to be obtained at all country post-offices it 
may come in very useful in out-of-the-way places, as an innumer- 
able quantity of beetles may be set on one such card, if cut up 
into small strips. 

The pina used should not be too thick Or too long, and the 
beetles should not be raised more than half an inch up them ; if 
they are raised very high, as is the custom in some collections, 
they are much more apt to jerk off the card when removed from 
one box to another. 

It is perhaps waste of time to set all the minute species 
correctly ; but unless they are set flat, with the antennie and one 
anterior leg at least fully showing, they are in many cases 
utterly useless: it is almost impossible to name many of the 
Meligethee, Saprini, &c., without these parts being clearly dis- 
played, the distinctive characters not only of species but of 
genera depending entirely upon them. 

The localities in which Coleoptera may be found, and various 
methods for their capture, will be mentioned in forthcoming 
papers ; but there are two points that well deserve consideratio] 
, which are considered essential with lepidopterists, but a 
(jUrely neglected by coleopterists, and these i 
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nguing. The life-histories of very few beetles are known, and 
will well repay study. The larvs of many species, especially the 
wood beetles, are easily obtained ; from a few bored twigs, 
csKiially picked up last January under some fir trees, I bred in 
June Tomicut bitpinns, Lissodema i-puttulata, and bandredB of 
Pityophthorus micrographug, and the very rare Tropideret Mpieota 
has, 1 believe, never been obtained in any other way. As to 
sugaring, it is well known that the larger Carabidte come to sttgar, 
bat it is not generally known that if a little moss be sugared 
and put into a hole in the ground, or in a hole in a tree, it will 
often produce very rare species of the smaller insects. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is yet a wide field 
open to discovery as far as Coleoptera are concerned, and any 
coleopteriat may soon make a name for himself by the discoTer; 
of Adelops in our many bone caves, of Anillus under the Snowdon 
boulders, or of Langelandia in bmied logs of wood in any part of 
the country. 

I would only add that it is almost impossible to collect 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera together with any comfort : as, how- 
ever, it is very annoying to miss some rare species, a brass Y ■**^ 
folding sugaring-net may be carried in the pocket, and the 
sweeping-net will usually suffice to hold the insect until tbe 
gauze net is got ready to receive it. 

The Sohool Hou«e, Lincoln, Januarj 5, 1898. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

ReoPALOCEnA at Llandudno. — As a supplement to Mr. 
Porritt's note in the September number (Entom. xiv. 215), the fol- 
lowing particulars as to the butterflies of Llandudno may be worth 
recording -.—Gonepteryx rhamni is not often met with ; Coliaa 
Eduaa, which is rare this season, was taken in large numbers at 
Colwyn Bay in 1877, and C. Hyale is to be found on the banks of 
the River Conway. Of the whites, Pieris brassier is oftenest seen. 
Vanessida are well represented ; Vanessa cardui was verycommon 
in 1880 hut I did not see one this year. Vanetsa lo and 
V. Atalanta rival V. urtiea: in numbers, while V. polychU>ro» is 
not rare on the Great Orme. Vanetsa C-album makes the Gloddaeth 
ta head-quoi-ters, oceurringplentifully, where tdsoArgynnU 




Aglaia and A. Adippe are found together. A. Papkia ia Bcarce, 
but A. Selene and A. Euphrosyne the reverse. A lane leading to 
Gloddaeth is a. noted locality for Nemeobius Lucina, Thecla 
quercUB »is common, but I have only taken one specimen of 
T. W-album. T. rubi ia plentiful near Llandudno Junction. Of 
the blues, Lyerena Alsus is very common in the woods, where 
Anthocharis caTdanines and Satyrus Egeria, literally swarm each 
spring. I have seen Lycmna Argiohis in profusion flying over 
the ivy on Conway Castle, and last year took a long series of 
L. Agestis on the Great Orme. Tkanaoa Tages, Hesperia sylvanus, 
and fl". linea occur on the sand-hills, where I have also taken 
some very large specimens of Polyommatus Pklisas. Of all the 
butterflies Satyrus Semeie is the commonest, being met with 
everywhere in extraordinary numbers every season. I was 
unfortunate as to weather this year, for, although fine, it was very 
dull, only getting three bright days in three weeks, from July 
29th to August 19th; while last year the first fortnight in 
September was far more favourable for collecting, the latter being 
the month I should recommend for a visit to this splendid 
watering-place, as all insects are later on the wing than inland, — 
Maetin J. Harding; Murivance, Shrewsbury, Nov. 7, 1881. 

Abgynnis Pap rta var. Valezina. — In a former number a 
correspondent inquires whether Valezina has been taken coupled 
with A. Paphia. I once took such a pair at Fontainebleau. Prof. 
Frey, of Zurich, records the same. I may add that this year I 
took a pair of black Xylophasia polyodon in cop., showing that in 
this case the melanism ia not confined to one sex. — Wm. F. de V. 
Kane; Kingstown, Ireland, Feb. 10, 1H82. 



The ErpEOT op Heat upon Notodonta dict^a. — That arti- 
ficial heat should materially affect the usual time of occurrence of 
Lepidoptera is not at all surprising ; but that the season 
being a little milder or colder than usual should decidedly alter 
the normal times of appearance is certainly interesting. For 
instance, I took Nonagria lutosa in fine condition so late as 
November l"Oth, while five days later Pkigalia piloearia was on the 
wing. Again, the first week in the present January, Hybemia 
leucophearia could be seen both in a fresh and worn state, 
indicating that it had been a witness to the coming in of the new 
year. But my present object is to offer a. few remarks with 
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ruference to ihe t^eat heat of last summer in breeding IfatodonUt 
dicttea. Having taken and watched the life-historv of this species 
for neverul seaaona, I have observed that warmth is indispensable 
to the BuccesBful rearing of the insect; hence I fully hoped that 
the warm weather of August and September, 1880, would produce 
a good spring brood in 1861. That wish was realised, for I easily 
took two or three each evening during the latter part of last May, 
from which were obtained a plentiful supply of eggs. From these 
emerfjed UO larvffi, which in a few days were "sleeved" out on 
Populut cUlatata. The rapid manner in which they grew dnriDg 
the great heat of the 3rd, 4th and 5th of July was very con- 
Hpicuoufl. Upon the last-named date the thermometer was 92}° 
in the shade, but on the 6th it fell to-SB". This sudden change 
CEQFied an equally sudden result upon the larvse, for in the 
evening 1 found, to my regret, that six were dead, and the 
remainder in a semi-torpid state ; to arouse them it was quite 
eHxeutial to place them at no great distance from a fire. By 
the 1 1th tiie temperature was again high, and the N. dictaa once 
more iu a thriving condition. The next instance worthy of note 
occurred on the IBth ; here it will be remembered that this was 
the hottest day on record in this country, and, as I have since 
found out, too hot for success in procuring perfect imagines of 
this species, as the following facts will show. On the evening of 
the 14th all the larvte were feeding ; hut on looking in the breed- 
ing cage twenty-four hours later there were actually seventeen 
changed to pupm, and lying wholly exposed on the surface of the 
mould. These ultimately produced fifteen deformed, and only 
two perfect, specimens. After July lOth the temperature did not 
exceed 89° in the shade, a maximum which was registered for the 
three succeeding days. This period was long enough to enable 
about 100 to pupate, nearly all of which followed the usual rule 
of forming a subterranean cocoon, and in due time, with few 
exceptions, yielded fine imagines. The first moth appeared on 
July 26th, and the last on September 0th. There are two pupa 
left, which are alive and passing the winter iu that state. la 
conclusion I may add that to secure N. dktaa in proper conditioB 
it was necessary to arouse oneself between the small hours of 
a and 3 a.m., as the great majority persisted with the utmost 
regularity in emerging from 12 to 12.30 p.m. Now to kill them at. 
once waa out of the question, and to leave them to enjoy thtt 
time essential for rent in order to resuscitate 
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energies of man, simply meant utter ruin to the moths. — H. T. 
DoBSON, jun.; New Maiden, Surrey, January 14, 1882. 

Ee-occureence of Eupithecia extensaria.— At page 108 of 
vol. viii. of the 'Entomologist' is recorded the capture of a 
single specimen of Eupithecia extensaria, which was then added 
to the British list of Lepidoptera. Again, in the same volume, 
pp. 133 and 133, are further remarks upon this species, which 
was then considered, even by its captor, as possibly introduced 
into this country by some of the steamers trading between Hull 
and Russia, It ia highly satisfactory to find — again through its 
first discoverer, Mr. William Prest, of York — that this species 
has been taken in another part of Holderness, and many miles 
from the first locality of its capture. The particulars as given by 
Mr. Prest are as follows ; — " In looking over some boxes belonging 
to Mr. James Buck, one of the oldest collectors in Hull, I espied 
an insect which seemed familiar to me. On closer examination I 
found it to be a male specimen of Eupithecia extensaria, Mr. 
Buck told me that he well remembered taking it about ten years 
ago, while it was sitting on wormwood (Artemisia), at Spurn 
Point, in Yorkshire. He and several others had been there for 
tern's eggs, and in coming home he saw the moth at rest. Having 
no collecting-boxes with him, he brought it home in his tobacco- 
box. Mr. Buck kindly gave me the specimen which is now in my 
collection." On such evidence as this one would think the Hull 
entomologists should now turn up this species, which appears 
equally rare on the Continent and in this country.— John T. 
Caehington; February, 1882. 

Eakly LEPmopTBRA. — "While examining the trees in Richmond 
Park, Surrey, on January 29th, I found imagines of the following 
species: — Nyssia. hispidaria, PhigaUa pilosaria, Hybemia letico- 
phearia, H. progemmaria, Anisopteryx eescularia, and Tortricodea 
hyemana. I never remember during my long experience as a 
lepidopterist taking so many species on one day so early in the 
year.— E. G. Meek; 56, Brorapton Road, S.W., January 30, 1883. 

Nyssia hispidaria. — On the ISth of February I and my 
friend Mr. Franklin took seven specimens of the above insect in 
Richmond Park, and saw several others taken, showing, although 
somewhat early, that the species was fairly out. Hybemia leuco- 
phearia, Anisopteryx (Bscularia, and J'higalia pilosaria were also 
well represented. — W. J. Harper; 66, Mansfield Street, Kings- 
land Road, February 18, 1882. 
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Akwu*V44 >\4iaauiA.— I note thit Mr. Edward A. Atmoie, 
III « .Miiirii)|vivrH*.A wv%\r,i> tin jvdiscoveiy of AfieroMtia FarrdU. 
iliu Kluiui.i ^,'*- v-;x K ••TAltr:. & re-diBcovery, becaase it has been 
uLr.ii umn^x liun'ss xiii,-^ :>*^ iXkt date mentioned as that when 
Uir Uic M) i HV. n^t Nanaii. rr Mr. Thomas Brown, of Cim- 
\i\u\yi^ ,11. Ui; sHiur Jul.'> «x>ar Tarmouth, while searching for 
rf.jj»i;.«rt .«ji,\ ;*%..^;.i*. Iiu nra of Mr, Brown's spedmeng 
tUMiu^i^d iih,uii ,>"u. Tin-:»x siiecimens passed through my 
hiiUiU, laui Ain »,^^ •i:>4.viimi^ among various collections in 
lUu o.muu \ . - h k\ \isiv V ; M.. Brampton Road, S.W., Februiry 

Okmishs. i^\»4>.i^Nw^^ rv F:Kca-aKD.— It may interest your 
r^Hilei^ u^ kiu^^ ihni 1 l»*x-; « swrjmen cd this rare species taken 
ill KcMn» aua i*)n,n « xiw^ijmxi, ir, Son\^, which were captured by 
the* li«*\. H. \\iU>ju«> 1a,x'4 s«ia5i4^r.. and given to me. When I 
railed hi« aneuu«\)\ u^ ^) Jw m-r^^i^^ mt ht had taken another, but 
did noi kuo\^ u> \w\v,NstA)K«t Boii: of ihe specimens are larger 
than a apeouueii Mu l^ttv.si»>,irf swni to me, which he took near 
Paialey a*u\ie \ eai-* ^,\ \\ htOG Tuac!<>^ beside C.farinateUa it may 
readily be deieoied bv ibt^ ii*-4al band being brown. It is also a 
larger in&eou aiid ».^l a$ ob^dbby l<viing,— J- B. Hodgkinsoh; 
Preaton, Februarv 5^, 1sS$h 

Lkpii^optkiu xiuk MAXi:s4CM^v^rci»,—The year 1881 was an 
unuBuallv favourable one i>.r ihe eiii*>moli>cical members of our 
Natural History Sivieiy. Alitor.*: lie bun^rflies caught, Apatura 
Iria, Lycttua AUhs. A/Wj;,f,5 A'^mis and XrfnccbiuglAuAnadesene 
special mention. Among the moths we can record the capture of 
Stauropua fagi, iVocrt* G^ryow, 1\ #tafi/y*, Xcm^ophUa plantaginii, 
Euthemouia russuia^ GfOfmrra jv7f97i\'>R4inj, and lodis vemaria. 
Seven new species have been added to our list, four of them 
Eupithecutf of which £. irriguata and £. con^gnaia are rare. It 
is a curious fact that most of the insects above mentioned, 
especially L. Alsus, M. Art^mis^ X. Lucinay P. statices and 
O. papilionaria turned up abundantly last year, after being 
seemingly extinct for several years previously. The time of their 
appearance was very limited, five days being the period during 
which Af. Artemis was found, and all the specimens of G. papUio* 
naria (seven in number) were taken in less than that time. Is 
there any special reason for their sudden reappearance and short 
existence? Our Hugaring was hardly so successful as usual; 



perli&ps unfortunate nights were chosen, and we can record the 
capture of no rare or local Noetuffi. — P. H. Maddock ; Marlboro' 
College, January 33, 1883. 

Lepidoptera at Ivy in Ireland. — I may. perhaps supple- 
ment the recent notices of captures at ivy bloom by the 
following notes of insects taken on this side of the Irish 
Channel during the autumn. In September I hardly took any 
insects at sugar in Lord Howth's demesne— a locality which I 
expected would have proved prolific of valuable insects. Any I 
took were at light — namely, Ennomos erosaria, Epunda lickenea, 
EuboUa cervinaria, luperina, testacea, and Hydracia micaeea. The 
magnificent crop of yew berries proved equally unattractive, only 
a. couple of Pklogophora meticulom having been seen. In 
October, however, Xaiithia ferrwginea and Miselia oxyacanth(S 
came freely to sugar and light, and near Kingstown at ivy later 
on in the month; and in November I took the following — one 
Agrotis saucia, a few Xyl'ma rhizolitha, Cidaria miata, and C. 
psittacalu; Anchocelis pistacina and Xylina petrijicata more 
abundantly ; while X ferrtiginea and P. meticiiiosa were ex- 
ceedingly numerous; and not less so M. oxyacanthie, but the 
latter seems to be attracted rather by light than ivy ; Scojielosoma 
satellitia was also very common, and Calocampa vetusta not rare. 
C. exoleta seems not to occur in the neighbourhood ; while 
neither Orthosia ■macilenta, 0. lota, Anchocelii rufina, A. litura, 
nor Cerastis vaccinii put in an appearance. Cheivmtobia brumata 
abounded in the hedges in November. During the summer I 
took Stiliia anomala on cliffs by the sea, or pastures beside the 
shore. I sought unsuccessfully for it in Howth Castle demesne, 
where the lurva should occur if Newman's description of its 
favourite haunts is correct, namelj', "open parts of woods." It 
would he interesting to know whether my observations can be 
confirmed by those who have taken this insect in other localities, 
in the South of England or at Kinloch Rannoch, in Scotland. 
One of my specimens is of a deep blue-black on the fore wings, — 
"Wm. F. de V. Kane ; Kingstown, Ireland, February 10, 1882. 

Entomological Evexing at the Royal Aquarium. — At the 
" Entomological Evening," held at the Eoya! Aquarium, on 
Monday, February 6th, about forty gentlemen attended. The 
more interesting exhibits included a new Coleophora from Wicken 
Fen, also fine series of Eupithecia Helveticaria ; the former taken 
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s of bis 

ftiSmZttttnltdlm,wmmi^id. Sfa^ & ClHtk amt for exhibition 
• fciaWifa] aoifs at the br Cfjwifii «*>&, taken by him 
laat — miaw m TiiiiiiMiihin tfaej woe Rmarkable for the 
mmlormitf of ^pe «iub -^■— t*— •""■ Seotek examples of this 
awtb, wboi eoBpaied villi tbe fcry vanable Ibrm occurring in 
IcdaiKL-J. T. C. 

PiruEx FsEDcre o?i I^ftdoptebocs Last^- — Some time ago 
I fwted a seeci w&reboose, and, seeing a namberof laim feeding 
on acrm« p««8, 1 took a qoantitr of them home to examine. I 
d*toef«4 amongst them the lame of (Eeophora pseadogpretdla 
tnA KndrtMiM fenatreUa. Another larra was there which I could 
Di/t make out. A ehort time ago, however, the question was 
mAyed hj the emergence of a nomber of fleas, apparently Pvlex 
irrUana. On closely exanmiiiig them I found the stomach fluids 
ijiiit« transparent, and not red in coloar, as when the lirely little 
UtrmtmUt have fed upon mankind. This fact led me to watch 
thf^m more closely, with the result that I found them feeding 
littf'rally on the juices of the above -mentioned lepidopterous larvae. 
I ^atliered some consolation on seeing my lively httle friends 
fticdtnft on two species of larvs, which frequently cause as 
lepidijpteriHts so much annoyance by in turn feeding on our care- 
fully storud pupie. I should mention that those larvte which had 
beun iittacktsd by the fleas appeared to pine away and die. I had 
nothiti(( but pmis, fleas, and larvte in the gallipot, covered with 
plat(i-({li>Hit, through which I observed this economy of nature.— 
(JiiAM. J. BunKN; ir,a, SuowB Fields, S.E., February 15, 1881. 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — The 
annual meeting of this vigorous Society was held in a lecture-room 
at the Free Library, Liverpool, on the 30th January, the president, 
Mr. S. J. Capper, in the chair. After re-election to that office for 
the sixth time, Mr. Capper gave an interesting resumS of the history 
and work done by the Society since its foundation early in 1877. 
Since that period fifty-six meetings had been held, at which fifty- 
one papers had been read, forty-five of vfhich had been contri- 
buted by its own members, which now number about sixty. A 
circulating library of entomological works has been formed, with 
a goodly number of volumes, and more pleasing still is it to find 
how largely it has been used. Much praise is due to the officers, 
whose energy has brought about this desirable condition. — 
J. T. C. 



OBITUARY. 

fioBEBT W. Sinclair. — This high-spirited and energetic 
young entomologist died January S8th, somewhat unexpectedly, 
of acute pneumonia, at Sir Patrick Dunn's Hospital, Dublin. 
Mr. Sinclair, whose age was but twenty-two yeai's, was the son of 
the late Robert S. Sinclair, LL.D., Minister of Pubhc Inatruction 
in the Province of Berar, India. Sad as it is at all times to part 
with an ardent lover of Nature, it seems doubly so when it is he 
who only a few weeks ago was pleasantly chatting with us, and 
apparently promising so much in after life. At the funeral of 
Mr. Sinclair, which was largely attended by his fellow- students 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor Houghton, in an address 
given at the grave, having paid a high tribute to the deceased's 
father, added, " and his son, whose early death we now deplore, 
bid fair to outshine him." Only a few days before his death the 
Boyal Hibernian Academy gave him a grant to enable him to 
continue his entomological researches during the coming season. 
Mr. Sinclair was intended for the medical profession, and had 
but one examination to pass before completing his college 
course. — J. T. C. 

J. W. JoEBON. — It is with regret we have to announce the 
early death of this young collector, so well known for his energetic 
work in the New Forest, &c. Mr. Jobson fell a victim to our 
national disease — consumption— at the age of twenty-one years. 
He died at his father's house, Leyton, on the 10th Febi't 
J. T. C. 
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NOTES FROM CURRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

EcoNosno ENTOMotxiOY. — The Report of the Judges on the Derby 
Prize-Farm Competition, 1881, haa been issued in the 'Journal of the 
Rojal Agricultural Society of England,' vol. xxxvii., part ii. In this report 
will be found many interesting referencoa to degtructive insects amongat 
farm crops. Those most attacked were oats by Oscinis vastator. Curt. : of 
this it is said (p. 467)—" Insect life was very active this spring, despite the 
severity of the winter. A tiresome tiny maggot attacked the stem of the 
oats soon after it was above ground, and, penetrating its inner case, cnt off 
the shoot which should have produced the ear. The plant for a time looked 
dead, hut subsequently made au eSbit to recover itself and put forth a 
number of minute faint stems many of which produced a diminutive ear. 
The result of the attacks of this insect had a most damaging effect upon 
the oat-crop." The mangold-wurzel 6y (Anthomyia betm) is repeatedly 
referred to by the Judges as more or less destructive [pp. 4.6T, 481, 499, 
510, 524, and G30). Various remedies against this post are suggested 
(p. 468], chiefly with a view to stimulating the plant so as to enable it to 
outgrow the attack of the larve of A. beta. Amongst these remedies were 
" guano, nitrate of soda, and mineral phosphate," the latter being said to he 
best. Soot is also mentioned as of advantage. We are very glad, however, to 
note that the most successful remedy appears to be the encouragement of 
small birds. At page 481 the report says — " In Mr. Bryer's fields and in 
others we have noticed flocks of little birds, mostly sparrows and chaffinches, 
that were feeding on the insects. So well had they done their work at 
Markeaton Park, that we had some difficulty in finding a maggot in the 
leaves ; the vesicle had been torn open and the maggot removed, let us hope 
into safe custody." Reference is made (p. 530) to the turnip beetle, FkyUo- 
treta nemoTum, IJnn., which seems in this instance to have been cured in the 
following manner — " by drawing over them elder boughs, horse-hoeing with 
elder boughs tied to the sides of the horse-hoe, rolling, sprinkling with 
diluted para£n, and finally with fresh-slaked lime." It is not suggested 
which remedy proved moat efi'ectual, probably the paraffin, for in " Through 
the Light Continent" (p. 58| Mr. Sannders mentions that remedy as most 
generally used with success in Colorado, against- potato bugs and grasshoppers. 

SKRiciouLTUKB.-^In tbo ' Journal of Science ' for February, Mr. J. W. 
Slater reviews the " Handbook of the Collection illustrative of the Wild Silks 
of India in the India Museum," by Thomas Wardle. Mr. Slater makes 
some pertinent remarks which are worthy of perusal by those interested in 
the production of silk, whether from a commercia! or natural- history point 
of view. 

IcHNECiMoN Parasites of Bdttebflies. — Mr. A. S. Packard, in 
' Proceedings of the Boston Soc. of Nat. Hist.,' vol. xxi., part i. (published 
November, 1881). gives descriptions of some new Ichneumon parasites of 
North-American Butterflies. In this paper Mr. Packard refers to some 
score species, most of which he has described as new to Science. 

ICHKEUMONID.E OF Dbvosshire. — Mr. Ed. Parfltt, in 'Report and 
Transac. of Devou. Assoc.,' 1881, p. ^41, contributes to the fauna of that 
county a list of ichneumons observed therein. The list, with introductory 
notes, occupies upwards of fifty pages, and will be found useful to students 
of that order. J. T. C. 
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ON THE DISEASES OF LEPIDOPTEROUS LA.RV2E. 
By a. B. Fakn. 



Having been looking through the manuseript of a translation 
which I made some years ago of M. Paeteur'a masterly work on 
'Diseases of Silkworms,' I thought that parts of it might have 
aoiae practical bearing on the rearing of lepidopterous larvte 
generally, and I accordingly send for publication the following 
hints on the disease with whicli, it appears to me, lepidopterists 
are most concerned. 

M. Pasteur attributes the disasters which, for the last twenty 
or more years, have attended commercial silkworm-reaiing, to two 
principal diseases, namely, to "pehnne," or spotted disease, and to 
"fiacherie." To serieulturista the former of these diseases is of 
the greater importance, while to rearers of our indigenous larvse 
the latter appears to be the greater evil. 

Pebrine is not only a contagious, but essentially an 
hereditary, disease, and (as will be readily understood) entails 
great loss where the same species has to be reared for an 
indefinite number of generations, and where, as in the case of 
the silk-moth, wild specimens cannot bo taken to deposit eggs for 
fresh rearings. Those entomologists who rear specimens from 
the eggs for their collections do so for a few generations at moat, 
and start again from time to time with eggs from wild specimens ; 
thus almost, if not entirely, avoiding a disease which becomes 
more formidable to each successive generation. Fiacherie, 
although it may be hereditary, may on the other hand be 
suddenly developed in a brood of larvie, and kill every individual ; 
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and foK ttcae ra— ci S is Ae diMBOB sliidi most affects ns. 
Flmtigrie it nort fiitel jmt as tarra aie smring at mabni^. 
The larTB ha¥e appaimtl; fed op veil, an! ■Kfaoogfa there have 
Wea a few deatlu the? bave wit been snSeiaitlf unmeitnis io 
eaoae weaooB alarm aad have bem sttnbaled generally to 
diajrliaa. Whco neadj fall &d, and in i^pearance healthy, 
tbe7 are ao fedrfe that their nuTrements are scaroeh- perceptible; 
they stretch themselres oat oa their food-plant or on the top or 
Kidee of the rearing-cage, and remain vitbont moving till they 
die, (reqaently hanging down supported only by some of their 
elaspers. In these positioiis they sooner or later become flaccid, 
•ometimea this takes place in a very short time, and they putrefy 
and torn black in twenty-foor boors, the sMns being Slled by 
decomposing fluid— being "moist onpleasant bodies," as Mr. 
Mantalini woald have remarked. It is said that, if a silkworm 
rearing-boase imagnanerie) is entered when the worms are dying of 
fiarherie, a sour disagreeable odoor is perceptible, due to volatile 
fatty acids formed by the fermentation of the matter contained 
in the intestinal canals, and which is given off by the worms. 
Death lE due to the derangement of the digestive functions 
frapervening on the fermentation above mentioned ; and it would 
appear that the disease may be communicated to healthy larva 
by soiling their food with tbe fermenting matter from the 
intestinal canal, 

Flackerie is doe to overcrowding of larvfe, to undue moisture 
in the atmosphere, to too-succulent food or to food given when 
very damp, or to defective aeration of the breeding-cages. Some 
of theae eauaes may develop fatal effects within twenty-foM 
hours ; others simply weaken the larvae, and sow the seeds of 
disease which will afterwards decimate the brood. Larv% do not 
urinate, and the large amount of moisture they as a iTile take in 
with their food has in great meaaui-e to be got rid of by 
transpiration ; anything, therefore, which cheeks this trans* 
piration is injurious. 

If a few large larvES with their food be placed in a perfect^ 
olosed vessel, they will in a very short space of time be covered' 
by moisture which they have transpired, and which there has 
been no current of air to carry off. Internal-feeding larvse, even 
under natural conditions, seem very liable to die of this disease. 
I b""" '-equently noticed larvee of the genus Sena dead of it, as 
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also those of the genua Nonagria — larviB, in fact, feeding in a 
stagnant, moist atmosphere. 

A dry atmosphere and a good current of air are essential to 
the well-being of larvffi ; and, on the other hand, it is necesBary 
that the food should be free from external moisture, such as rain, 
mist, dew, ifec, and not of too young or luxuriant growth. If 
watery ejections are noticed in the rearing-cage, be sure that 
there is at Least a stagnation of air; and nothing is more fatal to 
the health of larvfe than a moist and stagnant atmosphere. A 
vessel containing quick-lime might be placed in the i-earing-eage 
with advantage, the larva of course being prevented from contact 
with the lime, which will absorb much of the humidity in the 
cage. 

Greater success is hkely to attend the rearing of small 
batches of larva than when many are placed together. Where 
possible, larvffi, I find, do best when confined in gauze bags on 
their food-plants ; if they are thus bagged on branches, care 
should be taken that, however high the wind may be, the branch 
will swing free of all obstructions. In wet weather the larvie 
should, if fed up in cages, be placed in a room where there is a 
current of aii- — in front of an empty fireplace, for instance. 

^V tbf Danotie, Durllbrd. Marah 9, 18^3. 

^K NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLEOPTEHA. 

^^ By Rbv. W. W. Fowlek, M.A., F.L.S. 

* No. II.— OUR OWN HOUSES. 

In treating of the naiui^al localities of British Coleoptera, the 
qneation arises whether it is better to take the different groups 
in order, and point out where the members of these groups are 
to be found ; or whether it is better to take different localities, 
such aa a wood, the sea-shore, a bay-staek, rotten wood, &c., 
and say a few words on the beetles that are likely to be fouud in 
these localities. The first course is the most satisfactory from a 
scientific point of view, as different groups are usually formed 
for peeuhar habitats, and are usually found in such habitats, 
though it may be in different parts of the country. Still there 
are great exceptions to this rule ; thus we may very often sweep 
or beat ground-beetles oil herbage or trees, and many species 
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aro found niider bark ; many of the carrion beetles, too, are 
often found on ilowerB. Ab, then, these papers are meant merely 
to serve aa hints to beginners, as showing them roughly where 
they may expect to find certain groups or certain particular 
insects, it seems preferable to adopt the second course, viz., to 
take different localities and point out what beetles we may 
expect to find, if we work them. At the same time it must be 
understood that this at times may involve a little repetition and 
a little confusion, for, as we first saw, there are many beetles 
that are found in the most varied positions ; in fact some seem 
almost ubiquitous, and turn up wherever one goes. 

We need not go far to begin ; we have a very fair 
collecting ground in our own houses. Of course "black- 
beetles" will at once occur to the beginner, but these belong 
to the Orthoptera, and are, therefore, not Coleoptera at all. 
There are, however, plenty of bona jide beetles. We may perhaps 
first mention the elegant steel-blue cellar beetle, Pristonychut 
terricola, which is often common in cellars and outhouses. 
Sphodrm leucopkthalmuE is another species that haunts the same 
localities, but prefers bakehouses ; it is apparently rare, although 
said to have been common near the metropolis. Species of 
Blaps are also found in the same places. Wine-cellars are often 
productive of good species, which inhabit the dark-looking 
fungi that grow on the walls. Not long ago I received Atomaria 
nigripennis, Mycetaa hirta, and the rare Orthoperm atojrumua 
from such a cellar in Gloucester ; the latter, I believe, had only 
been taken before by Mr. Crotch, at Devizes. Atomaria nigri- 
pennis, the prettiest of the Atomaria, is mentioned by Stephens 
as common in cellars at Nottingham. Several species of Crypto- 
phagi also occur with these beetles. 

The wood-work of old houses is often infested with beetles ; 
every one has heard of the "death-watch," whose ticking in the 
silence of the night has caused much fear to superstitious minds ; 
this noise is caused by certain species of Anohium, probably by 
the clicking of their mandibles while working or calling their 
mates, AnoHum striatu7ii. is the commonest : this is the species 
that makes the little round holes in old furniture with which we 
are all familiar. Xestobium tessellatum is also a common species 
locally. Another member of the group, AnaHum paniceum, 
prefers bread and fariuaceous substances to wood. Many speciea 
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t Ptinidte also ocenr, — of thesfl Ptinus fur and P. crenatm are 
the commoneat ; while the pretty Ptinus xexpimctatua is always a 
rarity. Mezium ajfine, looking like a mby in a bright light, and 
GibUum acotias, its close ally, must not be forgotten. I once 
received a very large number of the former species, taken in 
London, from Mr. G. C. Champion ; the latter seems very rare 
or hard to get hold of. The commoneat beetle, however, of this 
class is Niptiis hololeucus, which at one time was considered a 
rare insect, but is now exceedingly abundant ; it is often called 
the " wine-glass " beetle, from dropping into wine-glasses in old 
cupboards, and, being unable to get out, is so captured. 

Our natural- hi story collections often suffer very much from 
beetles, Ptimisfur, above mentioned, being, as its name implies, 
the most mischievous, although perhaps Attagenm peltio is the 
worst pest of insect collectors. Megatojiia undata occasionally 
turns up in boses of insects, and rare Lathndii occur sometimes 
in collections of plants. Mr. P. B. Mason, of Burton-on-Trent, 
last year found several specimens of the very rare Lathridius filuvi 
in his herbarium. Anthreni larvse also are sometimes destructive. 
"While on the subject of damage we must not forget to mention 
Dermestes lardarius, which is often found in bacon, and all the 
various species of granary beetles, of which so extensive a list 
is given by Mr, Billups in the 'Entomologist' for Sept., 1880 
{Entom. xiii. 208). Foremost among these come the Calandra, 
then Tenebrio obscurus and T. molitor (whose larva is the well- 
known meal-worm), and then Trogosita, Lemophlaus, Tribolium, 
AlphitoMm, Rkizopertha, and others. The great majority of these 
" granary beetles " ought not to be in our lists, being merely 
importations ; but, as it is hard to eliminate those that are not 
British, it is necessary for us to include the whole in our 
oollections at all events. Many true British species, such as 
Homalium eoncinnum, Oligotte, and other Staphylinidte, and occa- 
aionally also the rare Mifcetaphagus quadrigidtatus, may be found 
in wheat or flour bins in farm outhouses. 

To pass on, one of the best methods of collecting in the 
bouse is from the windows. All of us know how, on a warm 
summer's day, the windows seem alive with small insects, and if 
we examine them we shall find that a great majority of them are 
coleopterous. These mostly consist of small StaphylinidtB (espe- 
cially OxytHi and Homalota), TriclK^terygidcs, Lathridiada, &c. 
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One day at Hunstanton I casually bottled a few Trichopterygidm 
ofE a lodging-house window ; one of these turned out to be 
T. Gu&ini, a species hardly ever before taken, and another, 
Smicrtia filicornis, which had never been captured in Britain 
except by the Rev. A. Matthews. Euthia, and often Scydnianida, 
may be taken in the same way. The corridors of the Crystal 
Palace are celebrated for this pai-ticular method of collecting, 
and I hope that some of the numerous rising generation of 
London coleopterists will work them during the coming season, 
as they will be sure to reap a good harvest. Trickophya pilt- 
comis has been taken there abundantly; and many good Crypto- 
phagi, besides hosts of other things. 

If an old log be put on the fire, the windows should be care- 
fully examined, as numbers of wood-beetles may be found which 
have been driven out of the wood by the heat. I remember 
swarma of Hylesinus oleiperda having been taken in this way by 
Mr. W. G. Garneys, of Eepton. 

In conclusion, I would say, do not neglect your doorsteps. 
These are often whitened, and attract many good species. Mr. 
Harris, in this way, took Bagoun diglyptus (new as British and 
rare on the Continent) at Burton, and a short while ago I took 
Oxyielus inaecatus (which has not, I beUeve, been before recorded 
from this district) in the same fashion. 

Good beetles, such as Latkridius carinatus, Bemlndiwm quinque- 
striatum, and others may be often found on the outside walla 
of a house ; and besides all these there are beetles in thatch, 
beetles in pigeon-cotes, beetles in sparrows' nests in our water- 
pipes, beetles in all our surroundings ; but these had better be 
treated of under some other heading. 

Thu Suhool Hontiu, Liuooln, February 1, ISSa. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON ICHNEUMONIDM. 

By John B. Bridqmak akd Edward A. Fitch. 

No. II.— ICHNKUMONID^ {continued). 

PttEOGENES, Wesm. 

The females in this genus are generally furnished on the 

Liider aide of the hind coxte with a distinct process, varying with 

the species. For the sake of brevity we give a list of the 
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different forms, bb described bj' Wesmael in his 'Teutamen' 
(p. 180). A sign is placed before each form, and these again will 
be placed in parentheses before tlie insect to indicate the structure 
of the cox£e of each female. The genua Diadromus, "Wesm., was 
distinguished from PhtEogenee by having the apex of the clypeus 
abrnptly depressed. "Wesmael afterwards thought these two 
genera might be united ; and as Mr. Marshall has merged them 
in his catalogue we shall do the same. Phteogenea collarU was 
included by Gravenhorst in the genus Ischnue, it having a very 
prominent scutellum ; but Wesmael thought the petiole was too 
long and slender for it to remain there, so he moved it to 
Diadromus. 

(1.) The process beneath the hinder coxaa in the form of an 

abrupt tooth. 

(2.) The process in the form of an oblique keel, with the apex 
produced into a longer or shorter (sometimes sub- 
obsolete} tooth, 
(x.) Keel of coxffi straight or somewhat sinuous. 
(xx.) Keel of coxEe interrupted. 
[S.) Process in the form of a small crest or oblique line. 
■ (4.) Hind coxte without any process. 

'section 1.— Thorax and abdomen black; antenna of female generally 
white-ringed. 

. Femora and tibiEB red (male and Temale}. 

5. (3. x.) atimulaUir, 3^ — 4 lines. 
. Legs red ; bicid tibife and tarsi dark : the former pale-ringed in the 
middle, the latter pale at the base of joints (male and female). 

6. (2. 1,) ealopas, 3i— 3 lines {I, n). 
P.C. L^s almost entirely black (females). 

rM. Antennee white-ringed. 13. (4.) cejihalvUs, 3i~4i lines (a). 
mh. Autennra red. (4.) similu, !ij lines. 

B a, — ScuteUum pale marked (sometimes black) ; abdomen black. 
Femora, front and intermediate tibiae, red (male). 

IS. candidatm. Si lines (s|. 



. Abdomen red, base more or less black or fuscous; autenn» white- 
ringed (females). 
. Legs red ; front cosse whitish ; spine on hind coxte long. 

4. (1.) Scutellaria, lij — 3 lines |«|. 



, Legs red ; hind c 
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Lod femora black ; hind coxce unarmed. 



11, (4.) iToglodyUs, 3 lines {I, s). 



I 



B. Abdominal segments, '^nd to 3rd or 4th, vary from jellow-red to 
brown-red, or almost black ; legs and antennte red ; generally pro- 
and meso-thorax also (female). 18. (4.) colUirii, il[ lines {t, t, a). 

G. Abdomen marked with red and black, or dark brown (males). 

a. Face whitish ; legs reddish straw, base whitish. 

4. Scutellaria, 8 lines (f, s|. 

h. Orbits white; front legs fulvouB, base white; hinder nigro-foscous, 
apex of coK» and of trochanters, white. 14. troijlodytes, %\ lines. 

c. Face black, coloured as in the female, but with the tnesothorai black. 
18. coiiaris. 2i lines (», (, a). 

Section 4. — Scutellum black ; abdomen red, or red and black. 

A. Hind femora red ; apex black; base and apex of hind tibite black, 

remainder red ; antennte tricoloured (females). 

a. Coxfe red, 

* Hind cosaa armed. 

I Abdominal segments, ist to 4th, red, 1st more or less black: post- 
petiole shining, ■ - - 3. (I.) nielaiwgonus, 2i — 3 lines, 
tt Segments, ^nd to 4th or 5th, red; post-petiole finely aciculate. 

7. (2. X.J fiilvitarm, 3J lines. 
** Hind coxs unarmed. 

Segments, Qnd to 4tb, red ; post-petiole shining. 

(4.) /ormojiu, Splines. 

b. Coxee black. 

I Segments, Ist to 6th, red ; petiole black ; tooth on coxb long. 

1. (1.) aemivulpimu. Si — 4 lines. 
;; Segments, 1st to 4th, red ; petiole black. 

§ Tooth on coxse moderate. - - 3. (1.) planifron*, 3— 3t lines. 
S§ Interrupted keel on hind coxre. - 8. (ij. xx.] ophikabnictu, 3 lines. 

B. Legs red ; apex of hind femora and tibis black ; segments, Snd and 

ard, and towards the base of the autennse, red ; coxte with a very 
minute tooth (female). - . - - IT. imbelUs, 'ilt lines. 

C. Legs red ; apex of hind femora and base of hind coxs dark : antennm 

tricoloured* (females), 
a. Abdominal segments, 3nd to 4th, red, 6th to 7th red-margined. 

10. (3.) uchiomelinus, 3i— 3 lines (/), 
16. (4.) juoimdiu, iJ^ lines. 
) fuscous (females). 



. margins of 5th to Ttb in isckio- 
or less black ; apicul segment uot 



b. Segments, Ist to 4th, red. 
D. Legs red ; base of hinder C' 
a. AntenitiB witii a white ring. 
^ Abdominal segments, 1st to 4th (ai 
melinus), red ; 1st segment mor 
red marked. 
I Hinder eoxte with a small crest. 

10. (3.) iichiontdinm, 3^—3 lines {I). 
IE. (4.) yuttulatut, 3 lines. 
'. with a long tooth. 

4. (1.) acutellarit. Si lines (a), 
the base red, ■ (4.) impiger, Ui Unes, 



^^_ D. AnieuuiB aai 

^^^L * The anteDCiEB 



Anleunte dark, 1 

lary much in depth of colouring; 



s tbe paid 
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LegB red ; coxeb and femora of hinder one black (feraal«). 
Anteunee rad, nhite-ringed : abdomen red, Ist aegmeut black. 

14. (4.) troghdyUs, Si— 3 lines {», I). 
Legs enlirelj red ; antetinffi and abdomen as in E (female). 

14. (4.) iroglodyles, aj— 3 linea («. I). 

Femora and tibite red; hind femora sometimea more or leas fuscous, 

and sometimes the front ones also; hind tibite, base black, apex 

fuscous : coxffi black, front ones often red at the apes (female). 

Segments, Snd to 3rd, red- or black-marked, or apical margins only 

distinctly or obsoletely red ; antennie red, subaunulated. 

(4.) sitspicaa, 2 lines {I, a). 
Femora and tibiaa of from legs red, or partly bo ; remainder entirely, 

or nearly all, black (females). 
Hind coxee unarmed ; miiidle of abdomen ahestniit or reddish. 
Antennte white-ringed. - - - 13. et^haioUs, flj— -IJ Unes, 
Antenna red-ringed. - - - - 13. acutus, 3^ — aj lines. 
Hind cone with a small crest ; antennce dark browii ; abdominal seg- 
ments, Snd to 3rd, red, with a dark spot in the centre of each. 

[A.) nanm, 2 linea. 
Hind coxse with a miuute tooth; antennte dark brown; abdominal 
segments, 9nd to Std and base of 4th, red. (8.) trepiilus, S^ lines. 
AA. Coxs black (males). 

Abdominal segments, 2nd to Itb or 5th, red, aometimea with black 
marks (t) ; legs dark, front ones partly pale, as well as middle of 
L hind tibiie, and base of femora more or less so. 

H^ Post-petiole smooth, or faintly aciculate. 

*• Cheeks dilated below the mandibles ; forehead reticulate, with coarse 

* punctures. ■ - - ■ I. gemimlpinui, 3i — 4 Unes. 

** Cheeks not dilated below the mandibles : forehead shining, with rather 

fine punctures. 

+ Face very protuberant - - . . 3. melanogomM, 3 lines, 

tt Face not very protuberant. - - - 3. plaiii/rom. 3 — 4 linea. 

b. Poet-petiole very rugose, and with two keeU ; segments, 3ud to 4th, 

cBstaueous; disk cloudy or black, partly red. 

13. eephahlM, 3i — 4i Unea. 
C. Post-petiole entirely punctated. 
* Hind tibife, towards cbe middle, pLceous or black. 

8. ophthabnioM, 3 lines, 
** Hind tibiffi pale red, also apes of hind femora. U. mitigoius, 3i lines. 
BB. OoxSB not all black (males). 

a. All the coxte red ; legs red ; apex of hind femora, base and apex of 

hind tibiffi, red. 

1st to itb, red. - - - 16. jueunrfiw, 9^ lines. 
1, 2nd to 5th. red. ... 7. Jidvitartis, 3i linea. 

b. Hind coxee black ; front ones pale. 

t Middle segments of abdomen red-margined. 

! Face, or at least the ciypeua, yellow. - - smpieax, 2 lines. 

•; Face black. 17. imbeUis, 3— 3i lines. 

■ft Segments, 2nd to 4th, sometimes with dark marks; 3nd generally so; 

hind coxfB black, apes pale straw. 10. Uchiomelinvs, 3J— 3 lines. 

tft Segments, 3nd to 4th and margins of Ist and 5tb, greater part of legs, 

and scape of antennte, red. - 11. coneittalor, 9 J- lines. 



ftS 
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P. impiger, Wesm., P. siMjiicax, Weam., P. nanus, Wesm,, and 
P. trepidus, Weam., have been added to the British list since the 
publication of Mr. Marshall's catalogue, and P. HmUis and 
P. formoBus have been described as new (Trans. Ent, 80c. 
Lond., 1881, pp. 147-149). Several of these smaller and closelj- 
allied Ichneumons are quite common in Britain, but they are 
generally overlooked, and but little understood in this country ; 
hence we have but little reliable information as to their occurrence 
and habits. From the following list of hosts, however, it will be 
noticed that they appear to be more particularly parasitic on the 
larvffi of the Micro-Lepidoptera, Several species of the genus 
have been bred from various PsychidiB. Brischke is said to have 
bred a species from Saperda populnea, which Eatzeburg doubtfully 
determined as Weamael'sP. SM3j)ica3;('DieIchneumonen,'iii. 167), 
The host was probably a Tortrix, and the species of paragite is 
somewhat doubtful (c/. infra, host of P. imbelUs). Vollenhoven 
has well figured a species belonging to the semivulpinus and 
melanogonuB group, with the coxal process toothed, in his 
'Schetsen' {pt. 1, pi. iii., fig, 16). P. similis and P.formosus are 
figured in the Entomological Society's 'Transactions' for 1881 
(pi. viii., figs. 4 & 5). 

The following British species have been bred ; — 

1. semivuIpiDua, Qr., from Tortrix roaana ; Kawall, Briachke (Itevigana). 
Euchromia rufana (roaetaua, Hb.); Ron- 

CEnectra pilleriana ; Taschenberg. Depres- 

aaria nervosa; Vollenhoven, Fitch Coll. 
Tortrix viriJana ; Ratzeburg. Yponomeuta 

padella ; Butler. 
Cerostoma? ; Voll. 
Tortrix pupa in tumid twig of Populus tremula ; 

Brischke. [? Semaaia corollana, Hiib. (Hee- 

gerana, IFtii.)] 
Tortrix pupa on oak; Briselike. 
" e pupa phalfense " ; liravenhorst. Tortrix 

vlridana; Bignell. 

OiOBHiNUs, Weam. 

bdomen, female, segments 3nd to 4tli entirely, 6th to 7th, apes red ; 

male, Snd to 7th red- margined. Legs red, hind femora to the 

middle : base and apejc of hind tibiee fuscous ; greater part of hind 

1^3 of male black. (Male and female.) - pallipalpit, S^ lines. 



3. melanogonus, Oinel. . 
5. stimulator. Or. 



See Trans. Ent. Soc, Lond., IftHl, 



149. 
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jEthecekus, Wesm. 
.. Apex of cheeks behind the mandibles iDcarved, 
Segmenls let to 4th and legs red: apex of hind femora and tibiffi 
black; antenn£B red, apex black; hind coxffi furnished with a 
11 tooth. (Female.) 

■ed-bai)ded ; front femora and tibiffi, and 
nitidua, 2^ — 3 lines, 
indibles straight. 

gs. fulvous; apex of hind femora, baae 

ind apex of hind tibiffi, black ; antennte Bubtricoloured. (Female.) 

longidm, ^ liuea. 



Middle of abdor 

hind tibiio, red. (Male.) 
, Apex of cheeks behind the m 
~ ■ o 4th, B ' ■ 



See Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1881, pp. 149, 150. 



Oronotus, Wesm. 
Segments, 1st to 4th, and legs, fulvous ; front coxte and trochanters 
pale ; apex of hind femora, base and apex of hind tibife, black ; 
Sod segment of male with two black marks ; autennse of female 
eleuder and white-ringed (male and female). 

1 , binotalm, 3J — 4 lines. 

Gravenhorst described his single male as a Phygadeuon. This 
Bpecies is neither the Ichneumon binotatug of Stephens (111. Brit. 
Ent., Maud. vii. 147) nor of DeBvignes (Cat. Brit. Ichn., p. 33). 
Both sexes are beautifully figured by VoUenhoven in ' Pinaco- 
graphia' (pi. 36, figs. 8, 9 &, 9a), where he remarks on the general 
facies of this rare species having a certain resemblance to an 
Anomalon ; its slender, compressed, abdomen reminds one of 
Limerodes. VoUenhoven conjectures that it is parasitic on one of 
the grass-feeding Leucaniidte. 



I 



IscHNDS, Grav. 
■iegated with black and yellow ; abdomen black ; legs 



red (male and female). 
Thorax not red ; scntellum only, 
Scutellum, legs, and middle of abdoi 

Scutellum, legs, apex of hind tibiie, 

. Scutellum black ; ^nd and 3rd Kegm 
the sides, cflBtaneous ; legs rei 
fuscous (male). 

This genus, as restiicted by Wesmael, contains but one 
Favenhorstian species {tkoradcus) ; it is figured in Vollenhoven's 
ichetsen' (pt. i., pi- i., fig. ^i- The British species of Iscknun 



% thoracicus, 3 — 2i lines. 

in, red (female). 

1, nigrieoUis, 3 lines, 
rsi and abdomen, black (male). 

1. nigrieoUis, 3 lines (i, /). 

Its towards the apical margins at 

; apex of hind tibiie and tarsi 

3. I'ujipes, 4^ lines. 
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appear to be exclusively parasitic on the larvs of Ptcrophorida ; 
but Dr. Giraud has bred other species from TaUeporia, Coleophora, 
and Argyresthia. 

1. nigrioolUs, Wtsjn.., from Plerophoma (Aciptilio) galactodactjlus ; Barrett, 
Porritt. 

8. thoraoiotra, Or. „ Plerophorus ( Mimffiseoptilus) phseodactyluB ; 

Kaltenbach ; P. (Aciptilia) pentadactylus ; 
Brischke, "from iarva feeding on the large 
whi te-floweringconvoiviilu8, 5th July. "Ruthe'a 
Coll., B. M. {? A. pentadactylus or M. mono- 
dactylua [pterodactylus), pupa preaerved). 

Hetekischnus, Wesm. 
Black ; legs red \ antenDce white-riiiged (female). 

1. brevicornU, 3—34 lines. 

EcTOPius, Wesm.' 

Black ; spot below the ejea, and base of wings, yellow ; atigma 
fuscous ', femora R.nd tibice red ; exlveme margin of Snd abdomioal 
segment caalaneous. (Male.) - - 1, T^ellus, 3 Unes. 

The only British specimen we know of this species is that in 
the National Collection from Stephens' collection, although 
Gravenhorst says of it, " Mares copiose legi mense Augusto in 
umbellatis, circa Cudovam." 



MicROLEPTES, Grav. 
Black; legs red (female). - - - 1. spfanrfidwiMs, 3 lines. 

This species, originally described from a single female cap- 
tured at Netley and sent hy Hope to Grsvenhorst, is well figured 
in Stephens' Illustrations (Mand, vii., pi. xl,, fig, 3), from two 
specimens taken at Charlton, in August, which are now in the 
National Collection. It is also figured in VoUeiihoven's'Schetsen' 
(pt. i., pi. i., fig. 6). 

Alomtia, Pans. 

Black ; abdomen in the middle, and tibiie, rufo-testaceou^ (female, 
antennte testaceous-ringed). The abdomen of the male varies 
much ; sometimes it is yellow in the middle, more or less black, 
or quite black. - - - -1. debeUalor, 5J — 7 lines (a). 

This single representative of Wesmael's Ichneumones hetero- 
gattri and of Forster's Alonvyina is widely distributed, and not 
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uncommon in Britain, but it has never been bred. This variable 
species is figured by Panzer, Latreille, Curtis, and Vollenhoven. 

Since the table of Ichneumones pneustici (Entom. xv. 11) was 
printed, another of Wesmael's genera has been detected as 
occurring in this country, viz., Gnathoxys, The proper place for 
this genus in the above table is between t and I, where ought to 
be inserted : — 



Gnathoxys, Wesm. 



I 

■H A splendid female was captured by Mr. Gr. C. Biguell on 
' tember 24th, 1881, at Plymbridge, near Plymouth. 



Bkck ; Bides of scutellum (or entirely in a. var. of male), line at base 
of wings, orbits, white; apical margin of atidominal segments 
reddish ; legs red. Idale, coxs and trochanters black, (Male and 
female.) .... - marginellus, 3^^ — 3 lines. 



nSsa. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF ANT8.* 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., Pres. Linn. Soc. 
Becognition of Rklations. 

In my previous papert I have recorded some experiments 

le with pupte in order to determine in what manner ants 
recognise their comrades. 

For instance, I separated a nest of Formica Jiiaca into two 
divisiona in the spring before the season for laying eggs. Then 
in the autumn I took ants from one half (which I may call A) and 
put them into the other half (which I may call B). Thus, of 
course, there could be no question of individual recognition. 
Nevertheless, in nine cases such ants were received as friends. 
This season, again, on the 10th April, 1881, I divided a two- 
queened nest of Formica, leaving a queen in each half. At that 
time no eggs bad yet been laid, and of course there were no larvje 
or pupffi. In due coui'se both queens laid eggs, and the young 
ants were brought up in each half of the nest. I will call the two 
halves, as before, A and B. On the 15th August, at 9 a.m., I put 

* Concludicg Abstract of a Pept^r resd before thu LiniieBn Society, NoTember 

K1881, Mmtinued from Entcim. iv. 5(i. 
iaaiu. liun. Soc. vol. liv. p. 610. 
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three of the young ants from A into B, and three from B into A. 
At 9.30 none are attackerl. At 10, the same. At 10.30, the same; 
one is being cleaned. At 12, the same. At 3 p.m. the same. In 
fact they seemed quite at home with the other anta. The next morn- 
ing I was unable to recognise them, the paint having been entirely 
removed. The ants were all peaceably together in the nest, and 
there were no dead ones either in the nest or in the outer box. It 
is evident, therefore, that they had been treated as friends. 

August 17. — I put in three more from B into A at noon. At 
12.30 they were with the other ants. At 1, the same. At 2, the 
same. At 3, the same. At 5, the same. The following morning 
I was still able to recognise them, though most of the paint had 
been removed. They also were evidently treated as part of the 
community. 

Sept. 19. — Put in three more from A into B at 8.30 a.m. I 
looked at them at intervals of half an hour ; but none of them 
were attacked. Next morning there was no ant outside the nest, 
nor had any been killed. 

Oct. 10. — Put in three more at 7 a.m., and looked at intervals 
of an hour. They were not attacked, and evidently felt them- 
selves among friends. The next morning I was still able to 
recognise two. There was no dead ant either in the nest or the 
outer box. 

Lastly, on the 15th Oct., I put in four more at 7 a.m., and 
watched them all day at short intervals. They exhibited no sign 
of feai', and were never attacked. In fact, they made themselves 
quite at home, and were evidently, like the preceding, recognised 
as friends. For the sake of comparison, at noon I put in a 
stranger. Her behaviour was in marked contrast. The pre- 
ceding ants seemed quite at home, walked about peaceably among 
the other ants, and made no attempt to leave the nest. The 
stranger, on the contrary, ran uneasily about, started away from 
any ant she met, and made every effort to get out of the nest. 
After she had three times escaped, I let her go. 

Thus, then, when a nest of Formica fusca is divided early in 
spring, and when there are no young, the ants produced in eaoh 
half were in twenty-eight cases all received as 
case was there the slightest trace of enmity. 




proaacea id eaoii : 
3 friends. In no I 
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Pecdliahities of Manner in Diffeeent Specie9 of Antb. 
In one of ray previous memoirs* I have observed that the 
behaviour oi Lasiusflavus offered in some respects a surprising 
contrast to that of Formica fusca. In experimenting on the 
power of recognising friends possessed by these species, I found 
that while specimens of Lasitt3 Jlavus readily, and even of their 
own accord, entered other nests of the same species, Formica 
fusca, on the contrary, showed a marked reluctance to do so ; 
and I had some difficulty iu inducing them to do so. At that 
time, however, I did not ascertain what became of the specimens 
thus introduced into a strange community. I thought it would 
be worth while to determine this ; so I took six ants from one of 
my nests of Lasius Jlavus, marked them, and introduced them 
into another nest of the same species. As in the preceding cases, 
they entered quite readily; but though they were not at first 
attacked, they were evidently recognised as strangers. The 
others examined thera carefully, and at length they were all driven 
out of the nest. Their greater readiness to enter a strange nest 
may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that, as a subterranean 
species, their instinct always is to conceal themselves under- 
ground, whereas F. fusca, a hunting species, does not do so, 
except to enter its own nest. 



Longevity of Ants. 



^^F In my previous paper I have called attention to the consider- 
able age attained by my ants ; and I may perhaps be permitted 
to repeat here, mutatis mutandis, a paragraph from my last com- 
munication with reference to my most aged specimens, most of 
those mentioned last year being still alive. One of my nests of 
Formica fusca was brought from the woods in December, 1874. 
It then contained two queens, both of which are now still alive. 
I am disposed to think that some of the workers now in the nest 
were among those originally captured, the mortality after the first 
few weeks having been but small. This, of course, I cannot 
prove. The queens, however, are certainly more than seven, and 
probably more than eight, years old. In the following nests, viz. 
another nest of F. fusca, which I brought in on the 6th June, 
* Journ. LiuD. Soc. 



1875, and one of Laeius niger on the 30th November, 1875, there 
were no queens ; and, as alretidy mentioned, no workers have 
been produced. Thoae now living are therefore the original ones ; 
and they must be between six and seven yeara old. 

I had also some workers of Lasiua niger, which I began to 
observe on the 6th July, 1875 ; the last of these died on June 
15th, 1881 ; and some of Formica cinerea on the H'dth November, 
1876 ; the ants in this neat died o£F somewhat rapidly, the last on 
July 33rd, 1881. There were no queens in either of these nests. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES. &c. 
Aegtnnis Adiepe at WrcKEN. — Having succeeded in pro- 
curing a small house in this village, I devoted the first fortnight 
of last August to entomologising. Ten years previously I had, 
under the guidance of Mr. F. D. Wheeler, of Norwich, made my 
first acquaintance with Nonagria Helmanni, Apamea fibrosa, and 
various other feu species. These are so well kuown to be 
inhabitants of Wicken Fen that I do not propose to trouble you 
with a list of even the better species I took. My house was 
some five hundred yards from the neai-est part of the fen; but 
this did not prevent numerous specimens of Papilio Machaon 
from finding their way to my garden, and among them, much to 
my surprise, I took on August let a specimen of Argynnis Adippe. 
Now anyone who is acquainted with Cambridgeshire knows that 
no other English county is so destitute of woods ; and A. Adippe, 
as far as I know, is entirely a wood insect. I believe I am right 
in saying that it frequents none but large woods. The only 
attempt at a wood within moderate reach of the village is a 
spinney, perhaps one hundred and fifty yards long and fifty wide, 
chiefly celebrated as producing Hadena atriplicis in some quan- 
tities. H. atriplicis, however, is a species that is widely 
distributed in the fen-country, vthereB-s' A . Adippe has, to the beat 
of my knowledge, been recorded from two localities only in 
Cambridgeshire. From Mr, Skertchley's interesting book on 
' The Fenland Past and Present ' I learn that it has occurred at 
Bourn Wood, nine miles west of Cambridge, and that a single 
specimen was taken at Wisbech in 1876. If the present note 
should come under the eye of the gentleman who made the 
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Wisbech capture, perliapa he would favour your readers with 
8oine details concerning it. I find, on reference, that Stainton 
and Newman give no Cambridgeshire localities for the butterfly 
in question.— Gilbert Heney Raynob; Hereward Hall, Ely, 
February 90, 18B2. 

Hermaphrodite Ltcsna Alexis. — During August last, a 
friend who had been collecting for my brother gave him an 
hermaphrodite specimen of Lycmna Alexis, which he had taken 
near Sturton, in North Notts.— T. Gibes, jun. ; Brethj-, Burton- 
on-Trent, February 9, 1882. 

Labv^ of Smebinthus ocellatub. In August of last year 
Mr. F. Purchas and I collected upwards of fifty of the larvre of 
this moth from the apple-trees in our gardens, which nearly 
adjoin. The amount of leaf pabulum devoured by them was 
surpiising, and had they been allowed to have remained on the 
trees they would have quickly stripped them of leaves. — Joseph 
Anderson, jun.; Chichester, March 15, 1882. 

Laev-e of Stauropos fagi feeding on Apple. — On the 12th 
August, 1881, a caterpillar of Stauropus fagi about half-grown 
was found by Mr. Purchas on an apple-tree in his garden. When 
in captivity I gave it oak and apple, but it greatly preferred the 
leaves of the latter. In due time it spun up, choosing, however, 
two oak-leaves for the purpose of enclosing the pupa. I can see 
that it safely passed into the pupa state, and hope that eventually 
it will produce a fine imago. I may mention that one of the horns 
was slightly deformed. Neither Stainton nor Newman mention 
apple as a food plant; perhaps, therefore, it may be useful to 
some collectors to know that the larva can be reared on this tree. 
— Joseph Anderson, jun. ; Chichester. 

Nyssia hispid aria.— On February 25th I took a good series of 
Nyssia hispidaria in Richmond Park, one specimen being a black 
variety, I also saw Amphidasis prodromaria taken; Phigalia 
piloiaria being common.— J. A. Cooper: 33, Bingfield Street, 
London, N., March 15, 1883. 

Eablt appearance of Beephos parthenias. — As an instance 
of the effect the present extraordinarily mild weather is having 
upon the emergence of insects, I may mention that I observed 
B. parthenias flying in numbers over the tops of the birch-trees 
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ill the woods between Epping and Ongar on the 12th March. 

1 captured a few specimens, some of which had evidently been on 
the wing some days, and I think the first week in this month may 
bt safely given as the date, this year, of the first appearance of 
Brepkoa in this locality. On referring to my diary I find my earliest 
previous capture in past seasons was on the 28th March. — Harold 
Conquest; Chingford, March 15, 1882. 

Dabtcampa rubiginea, ifec. — This species was taken by me 
on October a5th, I found it enjoying itself on the ivy-bloom in 
the garden, in company with Hoporlna croceago and Xylina semi- 
bruiinea. In reply to notes from Bournemouth, Xylophasia 
polyodon, Pklogophora mettculosa and Plusia gamma have been 
very abundant in this neighbourhood, — T. Hodlton; Hawleyi 
Hants, near Scarborough, January 14, 1882. 

Eaely Appearance of Cidaria corylata.— On March 12th 
T captured a specimen of C. corylata in very fine condition, in a 
lane near Child's Hill. This is, I think, very early for this 
species.— J. Eosbell ; 6. Leverton Street, Kentish Town, N.W. 

Cheimatobia brumata.— Mr. Cooke, in his announcement 
(Entom, XV. 67) of " A Geometer new to Science," seems to base his 
conclusions principally on the date of capture, judging from the 
following remarks : — " The species is so much like C. brumata that 
I entertained some doubt about it being a distinct species; but 
he yesterday (February 7th) visited the spot where he found the 
larvBS, and captured five males (two just emerged) and one female 
on Rrass and posts near the sweet gale. I think this conclusively 
proves that the moth is quite distinct from C. brumata, as that 
species must have been quite over for a full month," I may 
inform Mr. Cooke that C. hrumata is generally quite common 
liere right away to tlie end of January ; I have seen specimens — 
even in a severe winter — in perfect condition in the middle of 
February ; in fact it is often seen quite to the end of that month 
(February), and odd ones have been taken in the beginning of 
March.— J. W. Carter; Bradford, March 14, 1882. 

Description of the Larva of Pterophoros mono- 

DACTYHTS, Linn., = Ptehodactylos, Haw. — During last summer 

" plume " larva, which proved to he this species, was 

accidentally brought in with some convolvulus I had gathered for 

i brood of larvce of P. pentadactt/lus. By the middle of August 
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it was full-grown, when I described it as follows : — Length, when 
at rest, about five-eighths of an inch, and stout in proportion. 
Head poUshed and rather small, narrower than the and segment. 
Body uniform and cylindrical, tapering a little posteriorly. 
Segmental divisions well defined and deeply cut ventrally ; each 
tubercle emits a tuft of short but rather strong hairs. Ground 
colour bright yellowish green, more decidedly green on the back ; 
head pale yellow, the mandibles light brown. A fine but clear 
yellowish white line forms the dorsal stripe ; there is a much 
broader stripe of the same colour along the spii'acular region, 
and the space between it and the spiracles is prickled with streaks 
and spots of the same colour. Spiracles black, hairs greyish. 
Ventral surface, legs, and prolegs uniformly pale gi-een. The 
pupa, although attached by the tail only, was laid flat along the 
top of the cage. It produced a fine imago on September I4th. — 
Geo. T. Poeritt ; Highroyd House, Hudderafield, Feb. 3, 1882. 

Collecting neah Coventry. — One afternoon in the woods of 
Bubbiuhall, near Coventry, convinced me that it was a locality 
by no means to be despised by collectors. In about two hours, 
besides many more common species, a friend and myself took 
about half a dozen Erastria fuscida, Pkorodesma bajularia, and 
Geometra papiiionaria, which latter was very common. This was 
in the middle of July, and the weather was all that could be 
desired. — H. Rowland Brown ; Oxhey Grove, Stanmore. 

Fixity op Tencre bt a Moth. — For the last three days a 
specimen of Tteniocampa gothica has occurred in a similar 
position outside one of the window-frames of my dining-room, 
which has been unoccupied each evening, when presumably 
the moth was absent on business. To-day it is not there. 
This habit may be general in the insect world, but I never 
remember noticing it before ; Piepers instances it as a mark of 
retentive memory in an East Indian butterfly (Entom. x. 370). — 
Edward A. Fitch ; Maldon, Essex, March 31, 1882. 

FoNGDS GROWING ON Dead Larva. — I fouud ou March llth, 
about two inches below the surface of the earth, when digging for 
pupffi at the trunk of an ash near Curraghmore, a lepidopterous 
larva attacked in a similar manner to that figured in the ' Ento- 
mologist,' vol. xi., p. 121. The fungus, which is well developed, 
appears to be a species of the genus Tormbia, as described by 
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8*^Kwh»n«in White in the article ahove quoted. Tlie fungus is 
twawc^t more rohust than that figured in 1878, and the larva, of 
T*** ■P**>»eB I know not, is more contracted and shrivelled. — 
lHi»,) WiXiiAM W. Flemyno; Portlaw, Co. Waterford, March 
»». 1883. 

»*LECTRoscELis ARiDULA, Gyll—'WhWst Staying at Chilham, 
Hoar Canterbury, in September last, I caught one or two speci- 
mena of Plectroscelis aridula, Gyll., by sweeping amongst the 
hurbage under hedgerows. At the time I did not recognise the 
species, or probably I should have been able to obtain many 
more specimens. Unfortunately I can now only find one of them 
T 1, r *^'^^ bottle. I hope to get the species again next year, ae 
I believe most Halticidee are generally to be found on their 
respective food-plants in their localities.— A. Sidney Ollipf; 
30, Mornington Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Oallisttjs lunatus, F,, at Reigatb. — It may interest some 
of your readers to know that, on the 13th of last month, after 
several unsuccessful visits to Reigate in hopes offiudL ng this 
beautiful Coleopteron, I at last succeeded in finding its habitat, 
and captured nine specimens. I have little doubt I should have 
been enabled to supply a few to friends if allowed to collect a 
little longer ; but, after some few minutes my happiness was some- 
what rudely terminated by a pair of the most cantankerous 
gamekeepers it has ever been my lot to meet with, and whom no 
amount of persuasion and argument ou my part could convince 
that I was not after the rabbits; and so little did I impress 
them that tbey would not leave me until they had walked me 
nearly a mile away from the spot. This is, I believe, the greatest 
number of this lovely insect that has been taken at one time 
since Messrs. Power and Janson collected it in such numbers, 
now nearly twenty years since. — T. R. Billops ; 30, Swiss VilluB, 
Coplestone Road, Peckham, March, 1883. 

Ichneumon ERTTKRiEUS, Gr. — ^ While searching for Coleoptera 
at one of my favourite localities in the neighbourhood of Mickle- 
ham, on the 3Snd of February, I was agreeably surprised to meet 
once more with the above very beautiful and probably our hand- 
Bomest species of the British lehneumonidte. As I believe this 
is the first recorded account of its capture, it perhaps will be 
eful to note the circumstances under which the present 
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inaecta were taken, the mode being very diifereut to that by 
which I took the two specimens lust Bummer; one of those was 
taken on the wing, and the other by sweeping, but both within 
a few yards of the locality of thia year's specimens, which 
were captured in the following manner; — I was cutting tufts 
of grass aud shaking them over paper for Coleoptera, when 
to my surprise out fell Ichneumon erytkram, Gv. This, to me, 
was the more remarkable, as the little tufts of grass were 
growing upon the small mounds of earth raised by Formica jiava 
(the small yellow ant). Every piece I cut brought up numbers of 
the little worker : with these exceptions, there was no other insect 
to be seen, and although there were numbers of isolated tufts 
growing around, many of which I cut, I in no case found a single 
specimen of I. erythr^sus, unless the grass was cut off a hillock of 
Formica Jlava. Mr, Fitch informs me that there are only two old 
Stephensian specimens of this insect in the collection at the 
British Museum, and I believe that nothing whatever is known of 
its habits or economy; so meeting with this insect under what I 
think peculiar circumstances may only be accidental ; but if it 
will assist in solving the mystery of its economy, or will help 
hymen opterists to trace out its habits, my note may not be in 
vain. — T. R. Billups; 30, Swiss Villas, Coplestone Boad, 
Peckham. 

EcoNOftfY OF Chaloidid«i. — In the 'American Naturalist' for 
January and February, 1881 (vol. xvi., pp. CO and 149), Mr. L. 0. 
Howard gives some interesting notes " On some Curious Methods 
of Pupation among the Chalcididis." He mentions the economy 
of one of the Elackistidce (Eiiplectras albitrophia MS) which 
economises the empty larva-skin of the Tortricid host (Phox- 
opteris divisana. Walk.) into a tent for its separately clustered 
pups. Then the curious pillars supporting the walla of an oak- 
leaf Li(7tocoHeiis-mine, as a protection to the single loose pupa of 
H Ckri/aockaris — one of the Entedonidte. He next alludes to the 
curious assemblage of black coarctate EuLopkua pupse found upon 
a leaf; these at first sight were taken for the excrement of some 
lepidopterous iarva, and the hairs of the bombycid larval host 
were taken to be sporidia of some fungus thereon. Last year 
Mr, BiUiips gave me similar pupse of the common Eulophvs 
ramicornis bred from Demas coryli and Notodonta cmnelina, and 
I beliuve he mtbde some intei'estiug notes on their economy. 
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Mr. Howard mentions an Astickm as parasitic in the Eulopfu 
pupEB ; this is probably an error of determination, as our pretj 
Aetichus aritkmeticus is undoubtedly a parasite of Vis, and not ai 
hyperparaaite. The interesting economy of the Encyrtida, whid 
we know so well in this country, is then adverted to, firstly, thl 
parasitism of Holcothorax and its allies on the various les& 
mining LitkocoUetidte and other Micros is alluded to, and then 
the remarkable numbers of Copidosoma, whose very numerous 
closely packed, cocoons inflate the larvse of various Lepidoptera. 
For numerous examples of these Micro -parasitic Encyrtida I 
indebted to Mr. John Sang. I bred the common Copidotoma 
truncatellum last year in immense numbers from a closely -stuffei 
larva of Zeuzera <esculi, sent me by Miss E,. M, Sotheby {see Proc, 
Ent. Soc. Lond. 18fil, p. xxi) ; quite lately Mr. Meldola has given 
me a naturally-preserved larva of Thera variata, with a boxful of 
its resultant parasites ; these also prove to be the common 
C. truncatellum- The year before last, ranch- distended speuimenB 
of Depressaria nervosa larvte, sent to me by Mr, Bignell, produced 
tlie closely allied C. ckalconotum. For the hosts of the numerons 
Encynida, consult Dr. Mayr's lucid monograph ' Verb. z.-b. Ges. 
Wien.,' XXV., 675-778. Mr. Howard refers to parasites oftluB 
family on a Lithocolletis, two GelecMa, an Anareia, and a Piwia. 
Mr. Pergande counted those bred from one larva of Pluaia brcaiicee 
to be 2528. — Edward A. Fitch; Maldon, Essex. 

Thripid^ wanted. — I am now making a special study of the 
Thysanoptera, and am much in need of specimens of the described 
European species. Possibly entomologists, farmers, or gardeners 
in Britain will kindly collect me specimens, and transmit them 
to me in small pill- or chip-boxes, numerous specimens of each 
species with a portion of the plant from which it is obtained in 
each box. Several of these boxes may be packed in square i>t 
other tin boxes, and mailed to me at once. In return I ^'* 
gradually send specimens, well mounted in balsam, of all bucQ 
species as in the course of time I may study. These insects a"^' 
found on almost all kinds of plants, either on their leaves, flower*' 
or sometimes their fruit ; under loose bark of living trees, M*' 
under the bark of dead trees or stumps, at all seasons ; frequen' 
in hollow stems which were inhabited by other insects; in differ^' , 
kinds of galls, especially such as are produced by cecidomyideo*^ 
&'ea and Aphides ; also between the Vea^ea oi ^xaaa, ■^iiton.^iy'* 
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the yetir. It will tlius be seen that they are to be found in a 
variety of situations ; but, to enable correspondents to secure a 
large number of species, I annex a list of British species, with 
the plants on which they may be found : — Phl^eothnps ulmi, under 
bark of dead elm and other trees ; P. statices, in flowers of 
Ariiieria maritima ; P. pini, numerous under bark of old pine- 
stumps; Heliothips adonidum {kamorrkoidalis), in floweis and on 
leaves in hot-houses ; H. draccen^, on leaves of Dracana in hot- 
houses ; Sericothrlps staphyinus, in flowers of Ulex europmus ; 
CkirothrlpB manieata, on spikes of grass ; Limothrips dent'icornis, 
on heath and grass ; L. cerealium, very common on grass and 
cerealia; Aptinothrips rufa, in great numbers in spikes of grass 
and cerealia; A. nitidula, on the heads of Plantago maritima; 
Thrips ulieis, in flowers of Ulex europaus. Crocus susianus, and 
on corn ; T. phalerata, in flowers of Lathyrus pratenais and 
Vicia sativa ; T. obscura, common on wheat ; T. ulmifoliorum, on 
leaves of elm; T. atrata, in flowers of Convolvulm Boldanella, 
Diantkus, Centaurea cyanus, Campanula, &c., and especially 
Spergula nodosa; T. vulgatiseima, in all kinds of garden flowers, 
especially Narcissi and JJmbelliferis, and numerous in flowers of 
Sinapis nigra ; T. eynorrhodi, common in flowers of wild roses ; 
T. glossularitB, in goosebeny -flowers ; T. physapus, in flowers of 
CichoraeetB ; T. fuscipennia, on Rumex ; T. erica, on heath ; 
T. urtica, in flowers of Nasturtium, Tkalictrinn, Ranunculus, Sic. ; 
T. corymbiferarum, in flowers of Corymhiferx ; T. minutissima, 
in UmbellifertB ; T. discolor, in flowers of Crucifera ; T. livida, in 
flowers of Ulex europmus ; T. primultB, in flowers of primrose ; 
T, dispar, on Festuca fluitans and other grasses; T. irevicornis, 
on Festuca fluitans; T. subaptera, on Plantago maritima; T. 
junipenna, on juniper ; T. variegata, on flax ; T, pisivora, on 
flowers and pods of peas ; T. persicce, on diseased leaves of peach ; 
Belothrips acuminata, on sand-hills by the sea, probably in flowers 
of Galium verum, Lathyrus pratensis, or Plantago ; Melanthripa 
obesa, in flowers of Sinapis nigra. Reseda, and Ranunculus; 
Coleothrips fasciata, in various flowers, especially Reseda. — 
Thomas Pebgande; 321, D Street, S.W., Washington (D.C.), 
U.SA., January 21, 1883. 
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\ iJOTBS FROM CURRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Entouo LOGICAL Anatomv. — There Fippeare in ' Psyche ' (vol. iii., 
Ko. 87), hy Mr. George Dimmock, of Camtiridge, Mass., a carefully pre- 
pured paper upon the "Anatomy of the Mouth-Parts of the SuotorinJ 
apparatus of Cidex" with a plate illustrating the parts under diBCUsaion. 
This paper is founded upon oue. more elaboi-ate, comniunical«d by Mr. 
Dimraock to the University of Leipzic. Those of our readers who wish 
to make a nearer acquaintance with the —happily rare in this coantry — 
mosquito, will fiad in Mr. Diratoouk's paper much to iriterest them. 
The drawings of the anatomical preparations are excellently rendered, 

Exotic Lepidoptkka— In the * Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History.' (vol. ix., 5th series, p. 84), Mr. Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., &e., 
refers to a small noUection of Lepidoptera from Melbourne, collected in 
that part of Australia by Dr. T. P. Lucas. Several of the species described 
ore new to Science. In the same volume of ' Aimals and Magazine of 
Natural History,' p. -206, Mr. Butler also gives the results of an examina- 
tion of a collection made hy Lieut.-Ool. C. Swinhoe, chie9y near Candahar. 
There were forty-one species. Of the ubiquitous Pyrameis cardai. Col. 
Swiohoe says it oceurs in the gardens about Candahar in regular swarms 
in March and April, and in great numbers again in October and November, 
Mr. Butler notes that the Afghan specitneos appear smaller than their 
European types. 

Moths attbaoted by Fallino WATEE.^Upon tbis subject Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner, writing recently to ' Nature,' (vol. xxv., p. 436), says, — 
"Whilst watching the great horse-shoe falls of the Skjalfandafljot near 
Ljosavatn in Iceland, I saw moth after moth fly deliberately into the 
Wling water and disappear. Some vrhich I oottced arriving frotn a dis- 
tance fluttered at first deviously, hut as they neared the water flew straight 
in. The gleaming falls seemed at least as attractive as artificial light, and 
if the fact has not been observed in this country, I should suppose it is 
because the moths likely to be attracted fly hy night, whilst in Northern 
Iceland there is no night during the summer. The preference trout show 
for pools near falls is more likely to arise from the extra food they find 
there than from the more aerated state of the water. The latter supposition, 
seeiog the number of species of lake trout, always seemed to me a lame 
one, invented for want of a better, whilst the former explains why broken 
water is always inhabited hy insectivorous fishes. The instinct of self- 
destruction in moths must be older than the introduction of artificial light, 
^nd cannot be of use exclusively to collectors, but though its benefits to 
salmon and trout are obvious enough, its advantf^es to the moths are not 
so apparent, unless this self-destruction checks an increase that otherwise 
would be disadvantageous. 

AuamcAN Ants. — ' The Honey Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and 
the Occident Ants of the American Plains' is the title of a book lately 
published in Philadelphia (Lippincott & Co.), the author being Henry C. 
McOook, D.D. The work, which is illustrated by thirteen plates, forms a 
very valuable contribution to our knowledge of this group of the aculeate 
Hymenoptera. The importance of Dr. McCook's work deserves more 
Dotice than can l>e given on this page, and those naturalists who have as 
yet paid little attention to the interesting insects studied by the author, 
will find much pleasure in perusing his account of these American anis. 

J. T. C. 
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CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, 
Obituary Notice. 

To MTiiTE an obituary notice of bo great and bo well-known a 
man as the late Mr. Darwin Heems to be almost a work of 
Bnpererogation, but we cannot let bis death pass without remind- 
ing our readers of some of the work so ijuietly, yet so succesB- 
fully, acGompliahed by him who was at once the most modest, 
and probably the greatest, naturalist who ever lived. 

Mr. Darwin was the son of Eobert Waring Darwin, F.R.S., 
a physician at Shrewsbury, his mother being a daughter of the 
celebrated Josiab Wedgwood. His grandfather, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, was in his time much celebrated as a scientifie worker 
and poet, he also being a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. It may 
be said that the very teaching of descent of Mr. Darwin was 
exemplified in himself, and that in him was inherited his 
ancestor's ability a,nd scientific tastes, but to he amplified and 
strengthened. 

The R«v. Dr. Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lichlieid, was 
Mr. Darwin's schoolmaster at Shrewsbury School. Following 
the example of his grandfather, he went, in 1825, to Edinburgh 
University. Here he was much interested in marine zoology, and 
in 1826 read, before the Plinian Society in that city, which was at 
the time one of the chief hterary debart,ing clubs, probably hia first 
scientific paper, on the ova of Fhstra, one of the Polyzoa. Having 
left the northern classic city, Mr. Darwin next went to Cambridge, 
bttaohing himself to Christ's College, where, in 1831, he took 
his Bachelor's degree. In those days, when scientific study was 
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of little avail in helping a man towards hia imiverBity degrees, 
Mr. Darwin was too much occupied with biological work to 
obtain distinction in the calendar, but in 1837 he obtained his 
M.A. In 1877, however, when the former student at Christ's 
had become the greatest naturalist of the age, Cambridge tardily 
conferred on him her Honorary Doctorate of Laws. 

lu his youth, it is said, Mr. Darwin was attached to field 
sports, fox-hunting among them. It was possibly during this 
period of outdoor exercise that much of the acute observation 
of natural objects, which he afterwards developed, had its 
foundation. 

Mr. Darwin's natural modesty made the future intellectual 
giant, in his early manhood, but little known, and then only to 
a small circle of friends. They, however, soon discovered his 
exceptional talents, and when the Hon. Captain, afterwards 
celebrated Admiral, Fitzroy took command of the surveying 
vessels, ' Adveutui'e ' and ' Beagle,' young Darwin was selected to 
accompany the latter vessel as naturalist to the expedition, 
which sailed on the 27th December, 1831. Nor was Mr. Darwin 
in this work simply a hireling, for he received no remuneration, 
and even contributed his own share of the expense in the four 
years' voyage. This was not all, for he amassed fine collections, 
a great part of which, on his return, he freely gave and distri- 
buted amongst those specialists who were interested in various 
branches of Natural History. The results were published 
between 1839 and 1842 in official form, but edited by Mr, Darwin 
himself, with special remarks on the habits of animals from his 
own pen. In this work he was assisted by Professor Owen, 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Waterhouse, and others. The country chiefly 
visited on this voyage was the coast of South America, from 
Buenos Ayres through the Straits of Magellan to Valparaiso, 
His obseiTations were, however, much extended, and included 
the Galapagos, Australia, and many other places visited by the 
ships in their ch'cumnavigation. As a result of this voyage 
Mr. Darwin's name will be handed down to posterity in North 
Australia at Port Darwin, while in Tierra del Fuego are also 
named after him a mountaiu and a sound. It was not, however, 
all happiness with the subject of this memoir during his pro- 
tracted voyage, for Mr. Darwin suffered almost constantly from 
sea-sickness, which in his case became chronic, and even in 
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long after years, when far from the rolling billows which had 
formerly tormented him, his old enemy would return as though 
he were again at sea. In 1839 was pubhahed his aticount of the 
expedition, the well-known and even now popular, ' Journal of a 
Naturalist.' It is needless to refer to that which we suppose has 
been perused by all our readers. 

The first really original work of Mr. Darwhi's was published 
in 1842. being his ' Structure and Distribution of Coral Eeefs.' 
This was followed at intervals by other volumes, all of which are 
standard works. Amongst these was a paper, soon after his 
return, 'On the Formation of Vegetable Mould,' from observa- 
tions commenced some time previously, and these culminated in 
one of his latest published works on ' Earthworms,' which caused 
at the time of its issue so much interest, even in circles who take 
little heed of scientific matters. 

The great work amongst the many which have appeared from 
the industrious mind of this great author, and the one by which 
he will be best known iu posterity, is his ' Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection.' When first issued it was received 
by many with positive horror, and was generally decried, but 
happily Mr. Darwin lived long enough to see his masterpiece 
the accepted doctrine amongst naturalists generally, and his 
followers, from being counted by tens, to be enumerated by tens 
of thousands, all over the civilised world. It is impossible to 
know how far the influence of the train of thought propounded 
in that volume has extended. New forms and methods of study 
in Natural Sciences emanated. Students became more methodical, 
and with a more settled plan in their work. The embryology of 
various animals has become of the utmost interest, and we may 
Bay generally that the teachings of Darwin have directly or 
indirectly influenced the present system of all scientific work. 

To the readers of this magazine some of his works especially 
appeal, such as his 'Insectivorous Plants," 'Fertilisation of 
Orchids,' &c. 

After the protracted voyage of discovery, which was the great 
event in an otherwise quiet life, and which was the cause of 
a long period of broken health and patient suffering, Mr. Darwin 
settled at Down, leading the life of a country squire to all out- 
ward appearance. He was a magistrate of the county of Kent. 
Shortly bi^fore taking up his residence at Down he maiTied his 
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, Misc Kmma Wedgwood, their family consisting of five 
' MjUit luid twu dmiKlitiTs. His son, Mr. Francis Darwin, latterly 
\ w^J 'Ut UiH fttthvir's literary secretary and almost constant 
I 4}wiut'<uii(>u. Hi' i*l80 bids fair to continue to a fourth generation 
I tn" xcttiutiti*.' Hbility which has characterised his ancestors. 
I [u {>wiMtiiitil hftbita Mr. Darwin was of the simplest, retiring 

L b» iu»i tk tuu, Mud up at five to his beloved work. He seldom 
\ to t)t» S"'""^^ surrounding his house even for a stroll in the 
L n||[M.niiiip vlUtiK^. His modesty was such that he never seemed 
I ^ (viU)M kb"»ll hti had done great or exceptional work. Scientific 
I Vkk>ui^> ot oourae, came thick and nmneroas. He was a Fellow 
L ^ \bn> tii^.vttl »nd Linnean Societies, and either honorary or 
I ^vH^v^jJtutdinj; member of nearly every leading scientific society 
[ IM Ulu WM'Ul. He was an original member of the Entomological 
I H|,s,'ti.\Y v>f London. But it seems disappointing that in his own 
I aW^i'sV ^i* ability was never recognised by title or distinction 
I kytut bta dovoroign, although, after all, this might hare been 
I t)KMM*W^U to one of such simple taster. 

I 'I'hw Linnpan Society is to be congi-atulated upon having 
I i|HiM>*«^l *!'" ^"'^*' ^^"^ fortunately the best, portrait of Mr. 
I Wvwi^i. which is painted in oil by Mr. John Collier, and only 
I 4|f;WuK>ted a few weeks ago. It will probably be hung in this 
I SWUt'w Academy Exhibition, and la altogether a most pleasing 

I ^aii at Shrewsbury, February 12th, 1809, Mr. Darwin died 
I Hk lu* vosidence at Down, near Beckenham, Kent, April 19tb, 1882, 
I te i^^ "^^^^ y^^^ '^^ ^'^ *S^- -^^^ death was sudden and somewhat 
I ^nw^pooted. It was known that he had long suffered fi-om weak 
I firtiiu) of the heart, but he -was engaged at his favourite studies 
I ^41 Up to the day before he died, and remained quite conscious 
I w lo within a quarter of an hour of the time when he closed 
I b^ long and memorable life as peacefully as if in sleep. So 
K,^dtxl the career of a man who in future generations will be 
KfHUpared with tbu greatest minds, even to Socrates a.nd the 
|«ldttBt philosophers. 

■ Ajiril aOtb. 1862. 

H P.B. — Since writing the foregoing it has been decided that 
^hfr. Darwin shall be buried in Westminster Abbey, where will 
F etci] a i'uneral of the greatest ftm'^Vmt^- Hia testing- 
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place will be neaa: to that of another great original thinker, Sir 
laaac Newton. 



Appeuded are a few lines from the pen of Mr. J. Jeiiner Weir. 

On April 19th there passed away from amongst us the greatest 
naturalist that this and probably any century has produced. 

The writer of this notice has engaged in the pursuit of 
Natural History for as many years prior to the appearance of 
' The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection ' as have 
elapsed since that work appeared, and has been profoundly 
impressed by the totally altered aspect which all the phenomena 
of Nature have presented to most minds, since by that publi- 
cation a great flood of light has been thrown on the previously 
hazy doctrine of the evolution of species. For instance, ento- 
mologists had constantly found moths with one or two pollen 
masses of an orchid firmly glued to the base of their trunks, 
and insects had been often exhibited at the meetings of the 
Entomological Society, and, after examination, had been simply 
pronounced " curious," but no deep significance was attached to 
the fact. 

When Mr. Darwin, in 1862, produced his great work on the 
' Fertihsation of Orchids,' it appeared that these curious flowers 
were so shaped as to give a landing-stage to the insect, and the 
nectar-tube so arranged that the honey could only be reached by 
the insect pressing against the pollen masses, and causing them 
to be fixed to the head or trunk in the exact position they should 
occupy to effect the fertilisation of the next flower visited. Thus 
other flowers were discovered that could be fertilised by one 
species of insect only, as the Yucca by Pronuha- yuccaselia ; this 
insect has the legs modified so as to enable it to convey the 
pollen from one flower to another. 

How many Lepidoptera are well known to entomologists, 
belonging to the same genus or to allied genera, which have 
almost precisely similar markings ; on the doctrine of sphsroid 
creation these resemblances were inexplicable, but on the theory 
of a common origin, with modifications brought about by natural 
Belectiou, no difliculty is presented. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Darwin haa, b'^ \yw, 
contributions to the study of Natural Sciencea, ftC)ifi.^fe\.^ 
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revolutionised research, which will bear fruit so long as that 
study ia pursued. 

The writer of this notice is too much a£Fected by the loss he 
has sustained of the dearest and most esteemed personal &ieiid, 
and must conclude with an extract from ' The Times ' of April 
2l8t, to the truth of which he can amply testify. That paper, 
speaking of Mr, Darwin, aaya ; — " His habits and manners were 
of child-like simplicity, his bearing of the most winning geniality, 
and his modesty and evident uncousciousnesss of his own 
greatness phenomenal." 



CONTRIIiUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
PTEROPHOUI. 
By Richahd Sodth. 
(Continued from p. 31.) 
It being impossible to obtain drawings of the life-histories of 
all the British "plumes" in a single season, such species as have 
been figured will be dealt with without any attempt to follow the 
arrangement of our list of the insects in this group. May I ^ain 
■ be permitted to ask the assistance of the readers of the ' Ento- 
mologist ' in obtaining the necessary material for a speedy 
completion of this series of articles ? 

Leioptilus, Wallgn. 
Microdactylias, Huh. 
(PuTB II., Fig. 1.) 

Imago. — Expanse, 6-7 linea Fore wing, ground colour Terj- pale 
sulphur, apriiikleil with blackish scales, a blackish spot on tlie costa, and 
a smaller one lielow it, just before [he digital juncture; towards tbe apex 
of wing ia bd indistinct biownish cloud, m winch is anotbur small blackish 
spot : thts tatter is not constant Three minute blackish dots on the hind 
margin of inner digit Fringni, pale grey Tip of outer digit acute. Hind 
wing pale grej, with a, pmkitib tinge. Head, thorax, and bodv, pale 
sulphur. May and June. 

Larva. — Length about 4 lines, slightly attenuated towards anal 
extremity. Heud pale brown, svith a yellowish tinge ; the notched crown 
is slightly freckled witb darkor, the mandibles are dark brown or blackish, 
uud there is u black spot on each cheek. Ground colour yellowish whiter 
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a series of quadrate patches of blown dots form tbe dorsal stripe, darker on 
the I'Jth and l;)th segments. A few short bristles along tbe dorsal and 
subdorsal areas ; those on tbe l^th acd 13th segments are sUgbtl; darker. 
A row of black dots along the spiracular area, indistinct or altogether 
wanting on tbe 3rd and 4tb segments. Prologs tipped with brown, and 
the upper portion of aoal claspers spatted with black. Food, Eupatorium 
eoHnabinum. Feeds on the flowers. 

Pupa. — Dingy jellowish green, the dorea! area slightly darker ; upper 
portion of head blackiah, as are also the eyea and anal point of body, which 
latter is rounded; tip of wing-oases detached. 

Plate II., fig. 1, hemp agrimony {Ejtpaiorium eannaiinw/i{ ; la, larva ; 
\h, pupa: Ic, imago of L. microdactylus. 

The description given is that of the hybernating larva, for a 
supply of which I have to thank Mr. Eedle. I have not had an 
opportunity of seeing a, feeding larva yet. 

The larva hybernates in branches or stems of its food-plant, 
the common hemp agrimony. It makes a hole just below one of 
the joints, and gnaws it way upwards for about half an inch above 
the joint ; here it prepares a snug chamber, in vfhich it remains 
as a larva until April, when it turns to a pupa. When, as some- 
times happens, a larvu pierces the stem midway between the 
joints, a alight thickening of the akin, &c., is observed just above 
the hole. 

CEdematophorus, Wallgn. 

»Lit}iodactyliis, Tr. 
Similidactylua, Dale. 
(PiviTB II., Fia. 2.) 

luAOO. — Expanse, lli-14 lines. Fore wing whitish grey, Bometimes 
80 thickly powdered with brown stales as to appear of a uniform grey- 
brown colour; freshly disclosed specimens exhibit a slight rosy tinge in 
certain lights. The coata is narrowly margined with dark brown to just 
beyond the middle, where ia situated a blackish linear spot, from tbe 
binder edge of which a whitish line runs to the middle of the wing, ter- 
minating between two blackish spots at the digital juncture ; the outer spot 
situated near the juncture is of small size, and not always clearly defined. 
Iii some L'samples the costal spot and the largest juncture spot are con- 
nected by a blackish shade ; in such instances the whitish line is hardly to 
be traced. Tip of outer digit pointed, and very slightly hooked. Fringes 
grey-brown, with darker scales, more especially at the angle of outer and 
tip and angle of inner digits. Hind wings dark ^rey-brown ; fringes dark 
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grey. Head aud thorax whitish grey. Abdominal juncture whitiali. July 
and August. 

IiABVA. — Length, 6-7 lines, slightly attenuated posteriorly. Head & 
little amaller than Snd eegment, pale yellowish brown ; crown freckled with 
olive-hrown ; a black spot on each cheek : maodibles pale reddish brown. 
Ground colour yellowish green. Dorsal stripe from 4th to 1 3th eegments 
broad pinkish, its outer edges of a, deeper lint, approaching violet, and 
narrowly bordered with whitish ; there is also a yellowish median hne, 
bordered with dark green ; this hna commences on the 3rd s^ment. The 
pinkish dorsal stripe is not assumed until the last moult, but the media- 
dorsal line of the adult is present from its earliest stage. Two dorsal rows 
of tubercles (four on each segment) are situated on the outer edge of doraal 
stripe, pinkish, each with a tuft of moderately long pale grey hairs ; sub- 
dorsal, one whitish wart with a tuft of short whitish hairs on the middle of 
each segment, and a smaller one with a single whitish hair a little below 
and situated ott the posterior edge of segment ; spiracular area has two 
warte on each segment, the anterior of which is semi trans parent ; it is also 
larger than its fellow, and the hairs emitted therefrom are longer. All the 
egs are semi transparent, with a green tinge. Anal claspers tinged with pale 
brown. Food, Inula dysetiterica. In the terminal shoots when young, 
after the manner of a Tortrix larva ; later, on the upper surface of the 
leaves. Occurs in June. 

Pdpa. — Upper part hairy like the larva, colour whitish, much streaied 
with dark olive-green laterally ; dorsal line whitish, finely bordered with 
dark grey; wing-cases yellowish green; antennae and legs showing up 
darker; a pinkish tinge just above the wing-cases. July. 

Plate IT., fig. 2, fleabane (Inwin dysmilerica); 3a, larva; 36, pupa; 
S c, imago of (E. litliodactylus. 

When fleabane (Inula dyeenterica) is making its appearance the 
unfolding and proper development of some of the shoots, especially 
terminal ones, appear- impeded ; examination will in all probability 
show the check to be due to the presence of young ti,'. litkodactylv* 
larvte. This is the best tinae to secure them, as they are now 
almost certain to be free from parasites. Later, the larvEB may 
be found on the upper sides of the expanded leaves, if looked for 
just after dark. Patches of the fleshy part of the leaf are eaten 
away, exposing the skeleton, and rendering the plants infested 
very conspicuous objects. This species is said to feed also upon 
Conyza nquarrosa in a like manner. 
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Leioptilub, Wallgn. 
LienigianuB, Zell. 
(Plate II., Fio. 3.) 

Imago. — Expanse, 9—10 lines. Ground colour of fore wing whitish 
brown, more or less tinged with ochreoua, and sparingly dusted with 
blackish scales. On the casta are two conspicuous dark brown or blackish 
linear spots, and at the angle of outer digit is a smaller blackish dot, not 
always distinct. In close proximity to the digital junctnre is a darli brown 
or blackish linear <iash; sometimes this mark is contracted in the middle; 
between it and tbe base of ihe wing is a small blackish dot Fringes grey- 
brown : digital margins darker. Tip of outer digit acute. Hind wing 
grey-brown. Head ochreoiis brown ; thorax and abdominal juncture 
whitish. July. 

Lakva. — Length 5 lines, attenuated towards bath ends Head shining 
pale greenish i>rown ; mandibles pale reddish brown ro v ad spot on each 
ebeelt darker brown. Ground colour whitish green segne tal d so s 
paler. Dorsal stripe narrow, a shade darker than tbe ground cclo r w t) 
a very slender whitish median line. Subdorsal str pe arro nterrupted 
yellowish green. Tubercles, two dorsal rows (too each segment) 
wfaitisb, with several moderately long whitish ban, subdorsal arovof 
smaller warts whitish, with two or three short wb tish ha rs ads tuated 
a little towards anterior edge of segment ; spiracular one wart o each 
segment, semi trans pa rent, with a greenish tinge ; tuft of ha r moderately 
loug. Prolegs and anal claspers shining pale gree sh bro n v tl darker 
brown markings. Food, Artemma vulgaris, on the tern nal lea es eati g 
away the Uesby part and leavinij the skeleton. May and June. 

Pupa, — Whitish green, with a fine yellowish line down the centre of 
back, and a few oblique dark dorsal markings; warts and hairs similar to 
those of larva. Tbe oblique markings vary in intensity, sometimes giving 
the whole dorsal area a brown coloration ; wing-cases green ; antenna and 
legs darker anteriorly. Sometimes tbe upper part of the pupa is yellowish, 
with a pink tinge, and the oblique stripes reddish brown. Fixed by tail to 
under side of leaf of magwort, the food-plant, looking not unlike tbe larva at 

Plate II., fig. 8, mugwort {Arteudda vulgarUj; 3a, larva; 36. pupa; 
3 c, imago of L. Lienigianiis. 

I am indebted to Mr. Sydney Webb for an opportunity of 
rearing and describing the larva of this local species. Last year, 
not far from Iiistowe, North Devon, I met with a large patch of 
mugwort, when the terminal leaves of many of the plants showed 
signs of having been fed on in the manner of L. Lienigianus, but I 
did not find the insect in any stage. 
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Leioptilus, Wallgn. 

Tephradactylus, Hvb. 
(Plate II., Fig. 4.) 

Imaqo. — Expanse, 8-9 lines. Ground colour of fore wing whitish 
brown, thickly sprinkled with dark grey scales, giving an ashy appear- 
ance to the whole wing. Before the digital juncture are two small blackish 
dots, that nearest the costa being slightly the largest. On the outer digit, 
near the tip, are three small blackish dots arranged in a triangle. There 
aix) also three blackish dots on the hind margin of inner digit. Fringes 
grey. Tip of outer digit subacute. Hind wing grey-brown ; fringes slightly 
paler. Head and thorax whitish grey. Body pale yellowish greyj with 
darker dorsal markings. June and July. 

Larva. — Length, 5 lines, attenuated at both ends. Head shining pale 
Yt»Uowtsh brown : mandibles reddish brown ; spot on each cheek black. 
Ground colour green, with more or less of a yellowish tinge. Dorsal stripe 
whitish, with a median area darker than ground colour. Subdorsal line 
wtnvy interrupted yellowish. Tubercles, dorsal, two rows (four on each seg- 
m4^nt)» whitislu with tufts of whitish hairs ; one hair horn each of the 
po^temr w;irt$ longer than the rest, and the tip slightly reflexed. Snb- 
dg(sal» a row of small warts each with a single whitish hair. Spiracle 
M)gi(Ki» on the middle of each segment is a semttzansparent wart, with a 
tuft of moderately long whit^ hairs : and just aboTe» on the posterior edge 
of s^;piieat» is a smaller one> with short whitish hairs. Legs yeDowish 
gl!wa. Food> goldi^tt rod ySotiduii^ w^annma^ when young, boring into the 
slhio^ : afterwank encs holes in the expanded leaves. May and June. 

FtTFA. — Greenisiu with warts and hairs as in lartal stage; an oKve- 
^tr^tt stxipe imttrediiitelT under die dor»I row of tubercles^, and under this 
a^pattt te^ a pinkish shadie. Win^*ases pale green^ with a latanl fringe of 
white hairs. Actachsed by tho anal segment,, head iownwardsy to die stems 
^' &gd^iwtt or silks of ca^ in couiinenwnt. June and July. 

Fi^^ ^ ^idtm tod «^<SMMit*R/ rtfymimu) : 4a,. larra : 4d> F<tp<ft • -^^> imago 

Thik) imiKio of L^iumtibks tfphrmiMctglms rwas Terr eljse to that 
of £.. Li«fmiriami^ m s^mactxtr^ and cx^Ioc^ycioa : bat tihe sbsence of 
dtt cot$^ s^cs ;i( oacx^ s^pantt«$ it dn^m tfi^ hicd^r sp^cxi^s. 

Y^^Q&g hybennifi^ lanr^ maiy h^ tl^cmd a^ so%}ii us ^e food- 
Ijlatt^ is$^ dEh^v^ grr^Qjid» eadng ui«^ ^m^^r saiA^cs^ a&ea three or 
jSior Dur^Rii ^^nL oiu soo^^ IThtf y ;»>) tbitjo: :t£K/u£ ^«i sz;% of ;a Imrra 
«i£ JbN:<M MmificQi josst <}iiKr^!^ mnuL ^ ^gg^ ;iEid. izl eoloiir 
wtfe&L lotig ^i:^ anirs. 

Qkft. ;»aii^ ^ttjr:^ t&i) jiirv^ r^^$cs ^^ti ^ law^nr p«:t of stem or 



NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLKOPTERA. 
By Rev. W. W. Fowleb, M.A., F.L.S. 
No. lU.— OUR GARDENS AND ROADS. 

Before proceeding farther afield it will be as well to conBider 
what may be found in our own gardens. Of coiirBe this will 
largely depend upon the sort of garden we posbcbb, itB soil, 
situation, &c. ; we may, however, safely say that there is no 
garden in which rare species may not at one time or other be 
found. Some rare specieB, Huch as Crioccris merdigera, which is 
found in lily-flowers, appear to be confined to gardens ; and 
there are other less rare beetles, such as Crioueris asp/iraifi, 
Haiticte of various species, and others which are more or less 
attached to cultivated plants, that naturally are found in the spots 
where the plants are grown. Good series, however, of many 
species may often be taken close to one's own doors ; last year, 
for instance, I took Melii/ethes pediculnrius abundantly, and M. 
erythropus occaBionally, in the bloom of my strawberry plants. 
Old trees and stumps in gardens are often very productive. In 
one garden at Stockwell, some years ago, Megapeiithes aanguini- 
coUis, M. Itigens, Ei'yx aira, and Xi/lophiltis populnena, all fell in 
this way to the lot of a fortunate collector. The chief advantage 
of a garden, however, is the ease and safety with which traps 
can be set in it. One of the best traps for Coleoptera is a heap 
of cut grasB, which is always forthcoming where there is the 
smallest piece of lawn. The amount of beetles of all genera to 
be found in such a heap on a hot day is siurprising; and even in 
winter it is almost always profitable. Pkilonthi and HmnalotcE 
literally swarm; and Oxypodie, Oligotcs, XanthoUni, Steni, 
Euplecti, MojiQtointe, Atoinarifs, HieUridte, Trichopterygida, 
Clavibidte, and many others are almost et[ually abundant. The 
cut grass is perhaps more productive if placed round a hot-bed, 
if there be one in the garden. From no locality, perhaps, can 
more species be obtained than from a hot-bed, if worked carefully 
all the year round. I have chiefly worked hot-beds for Trichop- 
terygidte, and have taken the following from two or three in 
different localities: — Trichoptcryx atoinaria, T. lata, T. sericans, 
T. Montadoni, T. hrevis, T. anthrnciiia, T. longtdn, T. Chenvlati, 
T, rivularia, Actidium coarctatmn, MilUdiutn U-ieiUctiUim, A'qjftimes 
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Titan, Plilium fovcolatum, Pteiidium apicale (the most abundant 
beetle at all seasons of the year, the next perhaps being Acritui 
vitnutua), and one or two other species that may perhaps prove 
new to Science. This list will serve to show what may be 
obtained from a hot-bed, as other groups are equally abundant. 
It is a very good plan to put a Uttle moas in a corner of the hot- 
bed, and examine it from day to day. It will also be found very i 
productive to examine the under side of the glass some time 
after the plants have been watered and the frame closed. When 
the steam has condensed in thick drops on the under snrface, a 
gi'eat number of beetles are always flying from the inside of the 
frame to the light, and get stuck in the water. It is astonishing 
what large species (OxytcU, &c.) may be found in this way, 
besides the minuter species. Boards placed round the bed, if 
examined on hot days, are often found to have good beetles 
adhering to their under sides. In autumn, when the heat haa 
more or less left the bed, good species may be found in the 
manure and grass round the edge. I have taken Philonthui 
thermarum, good Cryptophagi, and other things, which I have 
not seen earUer in the year. Even in winter, it is a very rare 
thing to find a hot-bed wholly unproductive ; in fact, sometimes 
more species may be obtained then than at other times, as the 
slight warmth left is a great attraction to hybernating Coleoptera. 
In the wai'm days of spring these beetles come out in great 
abundance, and may be seen flying over the manure ; and both 
at this time and in the hot days of summer promiscuous working 
with the sweeping-net backwards and forwards over the bed will 
produce many good beetles, the various species of the very rare 
genus Euthia being perhaps the best that have been taken in 
this way.' A list of the species to be procured from grass and 
hot-beds would take up too much space for our paper, but I can 
only advise any collector who is studying the minuter groups to 
leave no frame untouched that he can get access to. Beginners 
had better not spend too much time over them, as very many of 
the species are difficult to set properly, and hard to determine ; 
after the experience of a year or two, however, a season almost 
entirely given up to hot-bed collecting will amply repay any 
collector. 

A very fair collection of beetles for a beginner may be made 
/rom pavementB, roads, and pathways, ; the whiter the better. 
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Even the most casual observer must have noticed the swarms of 
insects that are seen glancing about in the aun during the warm 
da3's of spring. On examination these will be found to consist 
of a large proportion of Anwra (chiefly A. tritialis and A. 
/amiliaris), Philontki, and Ximtkolini ; but mingled with these 
will be found many other species, Cercyons, Aphodii, Homalotie, 
and many species of Curcidionidai being perhaps the commonest. 
The first beetle to be seen running on every pathway in spring 
and the last to disappear on the approach of winter is the active 
little Notiopkilus biguttatvs, which is common everywhere. The 
Carabi are common, but, aa they usually roam about in search 
of prey by night and keep quiet by day, they are generally found 
crushed by the feet of passers-by. Pterostichi, Harpali, and 
Staphylini proper ai'e also fond of roads. Of course almost any 
beetle whatever may be found in such a situation, but some are 
found so commonly that roads and pavements may be almost 
considered their peculiar locality. Among these is Copropkilun 
etriatvliis, which I have never found under any other conditions ; 
it is very abundant on the Lincoln pavement in spring; this 
year I met with it as early as the 19th of March. 

In chalky districts, especially in the south, collectors should 
keep a sharp look-out for rare species. At Hastings, or Deal, or 
the neighbouring places, Calosoma sycophanta, or even Diackroinus 
ga-manus may at any time fall to their lot. The former beetle 
has, I believe, been taken not long ago in the streets of Plymouth. 
Carabus diiratuB may perhaps be picked up in the street outside 
Covent Garden Market, its claim to being indigenous resting on 
the fact that it has walked out of a bundle of cabbages or 
radishes of jjresumably foreign origin. Sometimes a good 
Bpecies may be taken flyiug over roads. I remember hearing of 
Onthophiigus taiirus having been taken by a collector who drove 
along the roads at dusk, sweeping a net backwards and forwards 
in the air as he went along. My fiiend Mr. Mason, of Burton- 
on- Trent, not long ago knocked a beetle down in the road as he 
was walking along, which proved to be a fine OdonUeus viohili- 
cornis. Of com-ae all these captm-ea may with reason be called 
"accidents"; but it is well to be on the look-out for such 
"accidents," and to be provided against them: no collector 
should go unprovided with a email tube or tin match-box, as at 
any time, when ho least expects it, a good aYifcuiw.^ 'Ki&'^ \,\)^-b. -vs^. 
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Even in London, good Staphylinidte have been found on the 
pavements, some of the best in the courtyard of the BritiBh 
Museum itself. 

All pools and puddles in roads, especially old onea in deep 
ruts, should be examined. Mr. J. J. Walker— who did so much 
for British Coleoptera before he went abroad, and whose liberality 
was so extensive (for he kept no collection, but sent all his number- 
less captures to his friends) — once took in a single haul, besides 
commoner species, the following : — -Homalota hepatica, Anisotoma 
diibia, A. budia, Cyrtusa pauxilla, Amphicyllie globus, Orobilk 
cyaneus, Chryeomela variane, Psylliodes dukamwr<E, and Mniopkila 
muscorum. 

The School House, Unc:olu, April, lM82. I 
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DICRORAMPHA DiSTINCTANA, Hbin. 



JED TO THB BRITISH FAUNA. 

Ry Richard Sodth. 

The Dicrorampha I captured in North Devonshire last year, 
ajid which was figured in vol. siv. of the 'Entomologist,' Plate I., 
fig. 15, and referred to at p. 60 of this volume, has been identified 
by Mr. C. G. Barrett as D. distinclana of Heinemann. 

This addition to our fauna is interesting, but will add some- 
what to the difficulty already existing in the satisfactory 
identification of the species in this perplexing genus. 

Dicrorampha distinctana is nearly allied to D. consortana, 
but may be distinguished therefrom by ita larger size, and 
by the brighter and more clearly defined whitish blotch on the 
inner margin. 

This is e\"idently a rare species, as Mr. Barrett informs me 
that it has only been taken by Herr Heinemann near Vienna. 

I only met with two specimens ; both were taken on the 

same day early in July, and within a few paces of each other, as 

they were Hying over herbage in the afternoon. 

la, Abliey (iarii.>na, Si, John's IVood, N.W., April 10, 
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BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 

By John T. CiRRiNGTON, F.L.S. 

I well remember, on my first visit to an entomological society,"" 
now well iiigh twenty-five years ago, being interested in a some- 
what acnd discuBsion on the merits of the claim of a certain 
specimen of a lepidopteroua insect — Gatacala fraxini I think was 
the creature — to be considered " British." Arguments were then 
briskly used which since that time one has heard so frequently aa 
to place them amongst the gi'oup of subjects we are apt to 
consider " hackneyed." 

The cause of my penning these lines was my accidental over- 
hearing a recent conversation between two lepidopterists, of how 
a certain collector of " British " moths and butterflies had made 
arrangements for the coming season, to import certain species 
which are considered rare and therefore valuable if captured in 
this connti'y. These were to be obtained, in the earlier forms of 
the various species, from Germany or France, and deliberately 
passed off as British subjects of her Majesty the Queen. This 
collector's object, in committing so deliberate and contemptible a 
fraud, was stated to be, "to bring down the prices of the dealers." 
Amongst the species enumerated were Geometra smaragdaria, 
Boletobia fuliginaria, and^mark the entomological knowledge of 
our 80-cnlled entomologist— ^(;to (is Ashworthii.' 

Like a certain French gentleman in South Africa, of whom we 
have heard, on hearing this conversation "I felt sad," and probably 
for the first time began really to think what would be the effect 
of the nefarious operations of this self- constituted immigration 
agent, who, by the way, would not on any account sell an insect — 
if he thought he should be found out. 

The question seems to resolve itself into this, that certain 
Englishmen are in the habit of studying the insular insect fauna 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Possibly because they have little 
opportunity of obtaining, and less of observing in a state of 
nature, the insects from the remainder of the Paliearctic region, 
so they confine their attentions to the more limited district of their 
native country. Probably from some points of view this is alto- 
gether unscientific, and those who conduct their studies in this 
manner should be classed with certain collectors know'a m B.vn'a.'ue\H 
art circles; but another question arises : Have t\\e.fte ^eu'Oietae.vi %. 
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light to confine themselves to working out their owii fauna? I 
cannut help thinking that they have not only a perfect right, bat 
that it has been even an advantage to the science of Entomology 
that this syteni of insular study should be followed, for, at least 
in this part of the Palffiavctic region, the insects are as well known 
and perhaps better understood thau elsewhere in any equal extent 
of country in the same region, notwithstanding oui' habit of send- 
ing abroad our obscure species to be named. This will probably 
be considered, by some of the readers of the ' Entomologist,' to 
be an egotistical statement, but I venture to diflfer with those who 
think so. To continue the question of British insect-collecting. 
Aa a large number of collectors work a limited fauna, the rarer 
insects of that fauna naturally soon command a ceitain market 
value. As the numberof persons interested in the subject increases, 
so does the value of the particular species most wanted. It is all 
very well for some people to say that a species is only a species, 
no matter whence it comes ; but for really scientific research it 
does matter very much if one's specimens from the Shetlanda get 
mixed with those from the Amoor Vailey, and we forget which is 
which. Another reason that certain moths command a larger 
value than others, is that they are obtained in remote parts of 
this kingdom by persons who have made it their business to 
remain in those remote places whole seasons, at considerable 
expense of time and money, while to most of those who study our 
beloved science, loss of the former alone makes collecting in such 
out-of-the-way places impossible. Allowing then, tliat bond ^fide 
British specimens of certain or all species have a right to certain 
monetary value, then comes another point of view, via., to those 
who have tolerably complete collections of British insects. Many i 
of these have, at great personal cost and in many cases much self- 
denial, obtained that which, were it a collection of some article 
of vertu, would be considered amongst a man's estate when 
he dies, and be reaUzed at a time when his capital is most wanted 
by his survivors. If we are to permit unprincipled collectors to 
fraudulently palm off spurious articles upon us, they render our 
collections only equally valuable with those of the collector who 
obtains butterUies from all parts of the world, sticks a pin 
through them, places them in his beautiful cabinet drawers, 
without even localities or date attached, simply because they are 
pretty ! 
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As arguments have usually two sides, we will now consider 
the other part of this question, viz., the more extended study by 
British entomologists of the whole Paliearctic fauna, of which 
that of our islands only forms a part. That this more extended 
study is desirable no one can for a moment deny, and it is even 
probable that most English entomologists wili extend their 
observations to other localities than our own country, as they 
require other worlds to conquer. Then will the " European " 
collection increase in value just at the same rate as our British, 
when there is a market demand for identified specimens required. 
So far from the dealers being shorn of their profits, they vrill still 
have rare insects, and even more valuable local forms, to sell. 
Now — as the intending student of the Lepidoptera of the Palie- 
arctie region will soon find — certain insects from Siberia or the 
Amoor command in Paris or Berlin quite as high a price as do 
any British species in London. Again, it is possible at the 
preseut time to obtain for British local forms, or exclusively 
British species, a higher price in the first-named cities than in 
our own well-known sale-room near Covent Garden. 

It seems to be an uncharitable fashion amongst some people 
to sneer at " the dealers," while they forget what we owe to those 
who have made it their business and pleasure to visit corners of 
this country, which would require the whole of some people's 
annual holiday to reach and return, without even unfolding the 
net. How then could we expect to buow many local forms recently 
introduced to us, but for the energy of "dealers?" That there 
are unprincipled dealers in moths is to be expected, as much as 
in any other article, but it is for the buyer to use his own judgment 
as in everything else. I suppose there are still people who intend 
to make collections and study certain branches of Entomology 
entirely by their own industrious efforts ; but if a man reEdlv 
means to know his subject, he will soon find that his own limited 
collection is of little use without the aid of exchange, or purchase, 
to obtain the subjects for comparison. 

"What I have written will by some be probably considered 
neither more nor less than heresy, hut after all, what is the 
Entomology of our best entomologists than a mere system of 
observation, description, and naming of our insects? Who has 
systematically worked the comparative embryology and probable 
derivation of our species of insects ? Why should Acronycta 
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tr'idtnuf and Acrimyctc jm, be sl -esucnifilT diffienlt to sepinte as 
imagines, bm si' diBSanc: •£> laarvwt ? Sow jDaaaj of vb know 
aDytkiui^ cd lUf ssunnre of tiie otb of TnftBBtfs or lAy iiiBeets 
come to BUgiar out ia£!in buc hcc mnother ? Ko, we are, after all, 
oolleetorE. obIt in diSerein decree 

The time wiR comt:. if we keep our insect £nxna pure and 
unmixed, when xi wiE be of craa Tafaie to natoimEBts in un- 
raTellixi|[ the m vaven of the jireai plan of Xactnre, simply on 
accomit of our iusnlar pw^siciaxi. ^Wliere else in this geogrmpluGal 
region can the same ^xten: of iDcamr be fonnd, on which 
Taxions inBei'!U> haxe for c.^nntkss^ speneratians been propagated 
willioul admixture of *" improTini: strains ^ ? Even this has been 
sJigg^BUbd bj those who cuQj an: m to breed fancy pigeons, and 
that we should get European pupa^ and put them down in places 
where local insects oorur, *" to improve ihe breed f 

I think manr wiH agree wiih me in the opinion, that if a man 
chooses to studj the inseci &nna oi anx particnlar group of 
islandSj or geographical catchment basin, or even his native 
eountj, he has a rig^t to do so ; and if anj man, directly or in- 
directly, palms off a specimen which was ci^itnred in Kent, upon 
the student who is woiking the fauna of Sussex, that man 
commits a deliberate fraud, and should be treated with the 
contempt he deserves, if with nothing worse. 
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FuNEBAL OF THE LATE Mr. Dauwin.— The Abbey of West- 
minster was this day densely filled, although the admission was 
strictly by ticket, with those who attended to show their respect 
to the great man of Science now lying at rest. The coffin, which 
was of polished oak, — and bore on a plain brass -plate the 
inscription, " Charles Robert Darwin, bom February 12th, 1809 ; 
died April 19th, 1882,— was removed from Down to the Abbey 
precincts last night. At twelve to-day the procession left the 
Chapter House, the pall-bearers being the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr. J. R, Lowell (the American Minister), 
Mr. Spottiswoode (President of the Royal Society), Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Mr. A. R. Wallace, Professor Huxley, Sir John Lubbock 
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(President of the Linnean Society), and the Hey. Canon Fairar. 
Immediately followed the chief mourner and members of the 
family ; after which was a procession of great length, including 
representatives of Foreign States, the Universities, many Scientific 
Societies ; the Speaker, and a number of members of both Houses 
of Parliament; and some scores of scientific and other leading 
men. The coffin was laden with beautiful wreaths of flowers, 
amongst which was notable one of great beauty, tendered to the 
memory of Mr. Darwin by some members of the Liverpool 
Scientific Societies, who were represented by Mr. Isaac C, 
Thompson, of that city. The choral service was rendered, with 
the addition of an anthem especially composed for the occasion, 
by Dr. J. F. Bridge, the words being from Proverbs iii. 13, 15, 16, 
17, More appropriate lines could hai'dly have been combined with 
music in better taste. After the first part of the service, and as 
the body was being carried to the grave, the day, already gloomy 
enough, became still more overcast by a passing cloud, which 
darkness, combined with the solemn music, added much to the im- 
pressive solemnity of the scene. At the close of the service the 
three to four thousand persons present filed past the grave of him 
who baa found a resting-place amidst the remains of those who 
possessed the greatest intellect bom of this country. — John T. 
Caeeinston; April a6th, 1882. 

Vanessa Antiopa in December. — I have received the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. Walter Hiiydon, surgeon in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company, stationed at Moose 
Factory in that dreary region : — " One day in December a thaw 
came on that lasted two days. Whilst I was in the woods setting 
a trap I saw a Vanessa Antiopa, but could not catch it, as I had 
no net and the bush was thick ; it flew up as a tree I had just 
felled struck the bushes. I am certain of the species, for I saw 
it settle, but could not get near enough to make a capture." It 
would therefore appear that the remarkably mild winter we have 
had has at any rate partially extended to the northern parts of 
America. — J. Jennee Weik ; 6, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, S.E., 
April, 1882. 

Effect of Tempehatore on Lepidoptera.— On April 10th, 
when entomologising at Lewes on a sunny bank sloping to the 
south, I saw several specimens of Vanessa urlicic on the wing. The 
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8iin rather suddenly became obscured by a. passing cloud ; one of 
the Bpecimeiis in a few minutes became paralysed by the cold, 
and fluttered on the ground. Upon disturbiJig the insect it with 
difliculty rose and attempted to fly across a small stream, but its 
strength failed, and it fell with outspread wings into the water. 
The wind was cold and from the east, but the sun when not 
obscured was very hot. I uever in my experience saw the effect 
of a change of temperature so immediately apparent. On 8th 
and 10th April several Bpecimens of both sexes of Pieris rapa 
and P. napi were on thejwiug, an unusually early appearance of 
these two species. — J. Jennek Weir ; C, Haddo Villas, Black- 
heath, 8.E., AprQ 10, 1882. 

The Early Season, — It would appear that the season is 
unusually forward. I hear Leucophasia sinapis, Notodonta dicta- 
oides, and N. chaotiia have already been taken in the New Forest. 
Eupitkecia irriguata, E. dodoneata, E. ahbremata, F. nwnata, E. 
pmnilata, Boarmia. cinctaria, and Hemerophila abruptaria have 
also been taken, but the time of their appearance is of course more 
normal.— A. B. Fabn ; The Dartona, Diirtford, April 19th, 1882. 

Cafi'UBEs near Romsey. — I may mention that I have taken, 
during the last two seasons, within a mile of this town, besides 
numerous commoner species, the following •.—Epione odvenaTta, 
Eurymene dolabraria, Emwmosfascantaria, Boarmia roboraria and 
B. consortaria, Camptogramma fiwviata, Phibalapteryx poly- 
gramToata, Scotoaia wndulata, Notodonta dicttsa, N. dictaoides, N. 
trepida, N. chaonia, N. dodonaa, Dipklhera Orion, Hydracia 
petOBitis, a black specimen of Xylopkasia polyodon, Luperina 
cespitie, Triphmna subsequa, Cirrcedia xerampelina, Tethea retusat 
and Catocala promissa. — Edward Bookell ; Romsey, Hamp- 
shire, Nov. 10, 1881. 

Note on the FEi[Ai.E op Phigalia pilosaria. — In the 
'Manual' it ia stated that the female of Phigalia pilosaria is 
entirely apterous. A careful examination of specimens of the 
insect I possess leads to the conclusion that the rudiments of 
wings in this species are at least as well developed as in Nyssia 
ki3pidarla.~A. E. Hodgson; Coleford, Glos, April, 1882. 

Early occdrhence of Nyssia zonaria and Bombtx bubi. 
— On Februai-y 13th I took a female of the above moth on the 
Wallasey sand-hills. It is, I believe, about fifty-three years since 
I first discovered this species on the Cheshire coast, aud I have 
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never heard of it being taken so early. I also picked up some 
larvie of Bombyx rubi, which I think is also exceptionally early 
for it to be on the move. — Nicholas Cooke; Gorsey Hey, 
Liscard, February 18, 1882. 

Description op the larva of Galleria cerella. — The 
eggs of this species are deposited in July and August on old 
honeycomb in deserted or unused bee-hives. The young larvje 
when hatched feed on the comb until autumn, by which time 
they are full-grown. They then spin very tough oval cocoons, 
which are embedded in the honeycomb, aud in that remain with- 
out changing to pupte through the winter, even until the following 
May or June, when the change takes place. The full-grown larva 
is nearly an inch long, and rather stout. Body rounded above, 
rather flattened ventcally. Head narrower than the 3nd segment ; 
it has the lohes rounded, and is, as is also the large frontal plate, 
slightly polished. Skin soft and rather wrinkled. The ground 
colour is uniformly a pale dingy brown, appearing darker at the 
segmental divisions; this appearance caused by the over-lapping 
of the folds. Head bright sienna-bi'own; the frontal plate also 
sienna-brown, but divided in its centre, and also edged in front, 
with yellowish. Spiracles very minute, dark brown. Ventral 
surface and prolegs uniformly of a pale yellowish grey ; the legs 
tipped with brown. There are no other noticeable markings. 
Mr. W. H. B. Fletcher sent me a good supply of these larvte from 
the New Forest in the autumn of 1880, from which last year, in 
July and August, I bred a fine and variable (both as to colour and 
size) series of imagos. — Geo. T. Porkitt; Highroyd House, 
Huddersfield, April 4, 1882. 

The Paucity of Neuropterists. — In his interesting article 
in the February number of the 'Entomologist' on the "Linnean 
Order Neuroptera" Mr. King starts with a question as to the 
paucity of students in this and other orders, which, in a more 
or less varied form and referring to others of the "neglected 
orders," has, if I mistake not, been repeatedly asked, but to which 
I cannot recall having ever seen any attempt at a reply. In 
venturing to give my own impressions on the subject, perhaps it 
may be well to premise that my aim in so doing is not by any 
means to throw cold water on the laudable endeavour being made 
to enlist more workers in this department of Entomology, On the 
contrary,! wish to try and help to bring into the light some of the 
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causes of the state of things complained of, with the ulterior view 
of eliciting any suggestion that can he made towards removing 
one at least of the contributing causes which appears remediable. 
Now let us look at the state of things which obtains with the 
Neuroptera. To go no further afield than Mr. King's paper, we 
find that the literature hearing on the order is all hidden away in 
various magazines ; that in one group the specimens must be 
dissected — with the aid of a microscope of course — before the 
species can be determined ; that one or two families cannot he 
preserved, except in spirits ; and so great is the difficulty of 
naming these, that even an advanced student of the order Eke 
Mr. King will not undertake to do so. Some may here be 
inclined to remark that the difficulties attendant on the pursuit 
ought to make it all the more attractive ; but it must he remem- 
bered that we are discussing not things as they should be, but as 
they are; and I fear that in the vast majority of cases difficulties 
are not attractive. Minor reasons may possibly he found in the 
comparatively limited number of species, and in the circumstance 
thatthe process of breeding — which affords much interest to many 
lepidopterists — is not practicable with the Neuroptera, As to 
collecting this order simultaneously with {say} the Lepidoptera, 
it has to be borne in mind that the time which most collectors 
can give to the pursuit is limited, and that not many can go in 
for several orders with the expectation of making anything like a 
complete acquaintance with all. I shall not put forward any 
suggestion of my own as to where any help is to be looked for, 
beyond saying that it appears to me that a Manual — popular but 
not unscientific — of British Neueoptera is the first thing needed 
to increase the number of British Neuropterists. — T. J. 
Andeeson; 34, Florence Place, Glasgow, February, 1882. 



EEVIEW. 
Rhopalocera Malayana : a Description of the Butterflies of the 
Malay Peninsula. By W. L. Distant. Part I., Royal 4to, 
28 pp., 4 coloured plates. London: W. L. Distant, care of 
West, Newman & Co. Penang: D. Logan, Esq. 
WiiEN a man, fitted for his work, devotes his best energy in a 
conscientious manner to any labour, the result should be a master- 
niece. Such is the new work of Mr. Distant. Thoughtfully 
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conceived and carefully carried out, Mr, Distant has given us his 
first instalment of what must become a standard work of 
reference. 

As might he expected, on account of its connection with the 
mainland of A.sia, the insects of the Malay Peninsula belong to 
many genera which are common to India, and even to the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Malay Archipelago, such as Java, Borneo, 
and Sumatra. Tliis hook, then, will be really of necessity to 
those working the insect fauna of the Indian region generally. 

An important feature of the work under notice is the key to 
the genera, a subject which has been seldom treated, only, we 
believe, in Douhleday and Hewitson'e great work. This latter 
work is so scarce, expensive, and obsolete, as to make the key 
given by Mr. Distant of the greatest value. 

It is pleasing to find the author is not one of those nomen- 
clators who simply split species, apparently for the pleasure of 
seeing their own names in brief, after their creations. Mr. Distant 
has given interesting remarks after finely-divided species, with a 
view to show that instead of being species such are but local 
races, &.G. The author has been most careful in his acknowledg- 
ments of the philosophical literature on the subject, the whole of 
which he seems to have incorporated in the work : his references 
are most copious. The chromo- lithographed plates are all that 
can be desired. 

A class work of this kind is a most laborious and expensive 
undertaking for a private gentleman like Mr. Distant, and is 
cleai'ly one of those instances where the author should have a 
small slice of assistance from the fund for the " endowment of 
scientific research." However, neither trouble nor expense 
appears to have daunted the author in this case, and we hope he 
will have the success which he so well deserves.~J. T. C. 
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OBITUARY. 
ENBY Moss. — The Lancashire collectors will hear with regret 
of the death of Henry Moss, which occurred at Oldham, April 
17th, after a few weeks' illness, at the age of sixty-four years. He 
was well known and much respected amongst the older lepi- 
dopterists of the neighbourhood, where he will be much missed. 
—J. T. C. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 

Repohts op Societies, — The Annual Report of the Entomolc^cal 
Society of t!ie Proviuce of Ontario, Tovouto, 1883, is a most satisfaotorj 
budget of some 85 pp, and index, printed by order of the Legiskdve 
Assembly. Tbia work containa " illustrated reports on the life-history and 
habits of various iusects, prepared by members of the Society for the 
inforinHticin of the general public," This being only one of a series of 
annual reports, the Ontario Society appears to be doing real good, by 
familiarizing the people with their insect enemies. We are glad to see that 
in his sketch on " Noxious Insects in England and Canada," the Rev. Mr. 
Bethune, of Pore Hope, gives to our valued correspondent, Miss Ormerod, 
that credit wliidi is her due, for her ' Manual of Injurious Insects.' The 
numerous woodcuts in the Ontario Report are fairly executed, but is some 
instances not printed with that care which would add to the appearance of 
the book. — In the Report of the Rugby School Natural History Socie^, 
1882, will be found observations on the occurrence of insects, chiefly 
Lepidoptera. Gratification however, is expressed that the order Cole- 
optera is receiving attention. Reference is made to the number of desiderata 
in the Club collection ; cannot some of our readers help these gentlemea 
with a donation of types ? 

Colonization of Insects, — In the ' Canadian Entomologist ' the 
editor, Mr. William Saunders, mentions (vol. siv., p. 1) that our European 
or more strictly English specimens of Pieris rapm, which have settled in 
Canada, seem to have driven out of the districts colonised, their " American 
cousins " Pieris pmtodice, which has become quite a scarce insect in some 
districts. We are not sure that the Canadians are the better for the 
change, as the former inhabitant of the country was much the prettier 
insect 

Iksect Anatomy, — In the ' Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenchaften ' (No. Ixxjtiii.), Herr von Lendeufeld discusses at 
length the Sight of certain insects, illustrated by seven eliiborale coloured 
and plain plates. This is a very important paper, which deals with the 
anatomy and physiology of the organs of locomotion of the Libellulid». 
— Mr. V. T, Chambers publishes, under the auspices of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History, an able paper " On the Antennee and Trophi of 
LepidopterouB Larvffi." This is one of those carefully-thought-out and 
written articles which are so conspicuously absent in the Entomological 
literature of this country, Mr. Chambers states that " the facts and con- 
clusions stated in this paper are the results of observation upon the mouth 
parts of hundreds of species of Heteroeera (Macro and Micro), and of a few 
BJiopaloBera, and are offered as suggestions to sysiematists of the Lepi- 
doptera, and may aid somewhat in iheir classification, especially in that of 
the Tineina," which, says the writer, " is a large group of many families, 
Bome of which seem to me to be as far removed from eacli other in a 
natural system as they are from any of the Macio-heterocera." The author 
further aaya, " Mr. Stuinton's system .... is the best classification of the 
group with which I am acquainted, . , . and it is with a view to auggesting 
some amendments to it, not of substituting another for it, that I ofler these 
auggestions." The plates represent a number of mouth parts, which, 
though somewhat crudely drawn, well illustrate the paper. 

J. T. 0. 
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NATUfiAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLKOPTERA. 
^L By Rkv. W. W. Fowlbr, M.A., F.L.S. 

^B No. IV.— RIVER-BANKS AND FLOOD-KEFUSE. 

Collecting by the river-side depends, of course, to a great 
extent on the nature of the banks. The smaller rivers and 
streams have their banks down to the edge clothed so thickly 
with grass and various vegetation that, although they are often 
very productive, their productions cannot be discovered without 
the aid of the sweeping-net, and they must rather he treated of 
under the head of general sweeping. A good many beetles may 
often be found by pulling aside the weeds and water-plants, and 
examining the ground at their roots : some species of Pterosticki, 
Steni, &c., are very fond of such habitats close to the water's 
edge. We must, however, leave these smaller streams, and pass 
on to the larger rivers, such as the Thames, the Severn, the 
Trent, the Clyde, and others, that afford long-reaches of sand- 
bank, shingle, and muddy flats, on which beetles of various 
species are always to be found in favourable weather, sometimes 
in the greatest profusion. Different species are to be found on 
the banks of almost every river, but there is a general similarity 
— as we should expect. — as regards the genera, at any rate. 

The most characteristic river-bank genus is, perhaps, 
Bembidium ,- by far the greater majority of this important 
genus (which contains nearly fifty British species) are to be 
found on the banks of rivers and ponds. I have found the 
following species within a very small area on the banks of the 
Trent and Dove, near Eepton : — BemHdium fen&u7n, B. Manner- 
hetini, B. yutttdii, B. hii/iittatum, B. articulatum, B. gilvipes, 
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B. lainproa, B. decorum, B. monticola, B. tibiale, B. alracO' 
raleiim, B. littoraie, B. Jlm4atile, B. Jiammulatum, and B. 
punctuUituin. Some of these species are to be found among the 
shingle cioae to the water's edge. Others are to be fotmd 
running with great swiftnesB in the Bunshine over nmd-flftts, in 
eompajiy with EUiphri and other beetles ; of these, perhapa, 
B, paludomm, which looks like an Elaphrus in miniature, is the 
swiftest : it runs, and even takes to wing, more lite a CidnMn 
than any other species. A great number, however, of river-baiik 
beetles live habitually in the cracks and crannies in the banks 
themselves, and the most effective method of procuring a large 
number of species is by throwing water (by means of the handB 
or a small vessel carried for the purpose) against the banlifl; 
the beetles, imagining that a flood is coming upon them, bj a 
natural instinct rush to the light, and may be captured b 
numbers. Bembidium fianatile, Trechus disciis, T. microB, and 
many other beetles that used to be considered rare, may bo 
obtained in this way in fair abundance. The Anckomeni prefsi 
the banks of ponds; but A. marginatus, A. fuliginosiis, iJii 
A. micaiis are not uncommon on river-banke, and A. graaUptl 
is to be looked for in similar localities. Species also of the 
following genera among the CaraUda may be met with;— 
Clivina, Dyschirius, Nebria, Chlceniits, Patrohwt, Tapkria, Dkhi- 
rotrichus, Tachypus ; and if we include estuaries, we may add 
many good species of Dromius, Amara, Harpalus, StenoloplM- 
Pogonus, and others. River-banks are usually rich in Stap^' 
linidtB ; some of the best Homalota are found in such localitiMi 
as may be seen from the following Hat of species : — Ji. cttrrWi 
H. cambrica, H. eximia, H. frugilis, H. longula, H. delicai 
H. guhtiliesima, H. labilis, H. carbonaria, H. luridipen' 
H. hygrotopora, H. elongatula, H. siinillima, H. pallens, 
aquatica; Tachyuaa umbratiea and T. eonstricta are also to 
found; and many species of Steiuis (S. higuttatus, S. giUt^^ 
S. htstrator, S. puhescens, &c.), Oxytehis, Homalium, Bledius, 
others ; last autumn I turned out Bledius palUpes by hundr"' 
from the banks of the Severn, near Tewkesbury, by throwing 
water against them. 

Some of the minuter Staphylinida, such as Thinobiut, 
some of the very rarest of the Trichopterygia, such as AtHt^i 
are river-ha.nk insects, and ought caieMlY to be looked for amt 



shingle or under little heaps of refuse. Heterocerns, and Geori/ssus 
with its curious coating of mud, must not be forgotten, nor must 
C'ryptoki/pniis, among the Elaie.ridfB, of which genus one or two 
species are eagerly sought after by Scotch collectors on river- 
hanks. Ciirculionidm, too, — for example, Barynotiis, — may often 
be turned up under stones near the water's edge, and there are 
many other species of various genera that often occur : it must, 
however, he remembered that in windy weather large numbers of 
beetles are blown into the water, and are carried down until they 
find their way to the banks, where they remain for some time 
di'ying and recovering themselves before starting off afresh. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, the river-bank 
Hemiptera, especially Salda, require a passing mention ; and 
the Hydrodromica, Velia, Mesovelia, Miaweiia, and Hpdrometra, 
though perhaps hardly true bank-insects, cannot well he placed 
in any other connection. 

Beetles can endure immersion in water for a very long 
period, considering their structure. Nothing surprised the 
Americans more in the history of the Colorado beetle than the 
fact that not only rivers proved no obstacle to its progress, but 
that it even managed to cross Lake Michigan and establish 
itself firmly on the other side. It is owing to this fact, added 
to the fact that the hard integuments of beetles are not easily 
damaged, that makes flood-collecting so profitable. 

When a river overflows its banks it seems to sweep all the 
beetles of the district down with it, and to concentrate them in 
some few localities : if a river can be watched just as it rises, 
good species may often be obtained on the spot. Dr. Power 
once took Beinbidium prasinum in abundance in this way. When 
once it has overflowed its banks, the direction of the wind should 
be noted, and a good collection of refuse and dehris be gathered 
from under the railings, hedges, or banks against which it has 
been drifted. The observation of the wind is important, as 
anyone who knows the jjround will by it be enabled at onee to 
tell where he will find an accumulation. No one who has not 
tried flood- collecting can have any idea of the enormous quantities 
of beetles that one bag of rubbish will produce; of course a large 
majority are very common species, but it is very seldom that a 
flood does not produce some good ones. I have been very 
successful in large floods of the Trent, at Repton ; in fact, the 
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chief part of toy collection as a beginner was made up of beetles 
taJteii from these floods ; Phillindridte, Staphylinidte, and smaU 
CiiraUdtE are moat frequent, but beetles of all families may be 
found. On one occasion at Repton I took Eivplectus miniitiasimvs, 
Aube, in numbers : this beetle is very rare on the Continent, 
and has never been taken before or since in Britain ; but I have 
no hesitation in aaying that it must have been brought down by 
the Hood on that occasion in thousands, to judge from the 
amount that we found in our bags. I mention this beetle, as 
showing how likely it is for anyone to find new beetles by thia 
method of collecting ; for a flood empties out many localities 
where a collector would not think of searching, or which perhaps 
he could not get at. 

The refuse should be collected while the flood is stQl rising, 
or just as it has reached its height : it is astonishing how soon 
the beetles make their escape when once it has ebbed and left the 
rubbish behind ; stray specimens of course are left, but these are, 
as a rule, not worth the carrying home. The most successful 
flood-colleetore of late years have been Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Lawson, of Scarborough : they generally used to get their refuse 
from the small mountains and moor- streams, and their takes 
were astonisbiug. Most coleopterists will remember Mr. Lawson's 
captm-e of some three hundred examples of Anisotomidts and allied 
groups, comprising representatives of Hydnohivs punctatiaaimus, 
H. punctatus, and H. atrigosva; Aniaototna mgasa, A. dvhia, 

A. rmalia, A, acita, A. lunicollia, A. caica/rata, A. litura, A. badia, 
and A. parvula ,- and also of Cyrtuaa minuta, lAodes orbicularia, 
and Amphycillis globus. 

If anything else were needed to prove that the rejectamenta 
of small streams, and even of ditches, should never be neglected, 
we might mention Mr. 3. J. Walker's take of Bagoaa inceratua, 

B. frit, and B. subcarinatita, from rubbish collected from the 
sides of a ditch, and Mr. Champion's capture of Bryoporvs and 
Hydroponis celatua from refuse of Scotch mountain-streams. 

In examining the flood-refuse at home the windows should be 
kept shut, as many species will fly to them and so be easily 
captured : the examination should be made very carefully, and 
not hurried over, as the best species often turn up just as one 
thinks that nothing is left, and is about to throw the rubbish 
away : the reason of this is that many species -curl up their 



limbB and body, and take a very long time before they stir ; and 
many, too, hide away in the hollow bits of stick and reed that 
form a very large portion of ail flood-refuse. Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Lawson, I have heard, used to place their rnbbish in a sieve, 
with a bag underneath, and then put a little ammonia amongst 
it : the beetles immediately rushed away to escape from the 
fames, fell into the bag, and so were easily eliminated and 
captured ; I have never tried this plan, but it seems feasible, 
unless the ammonia should kill the smaller and more delicate 
species before they could escape. A basin with steep sides is the 
best vessel in which to examine flood-refuse. If a shallow vessel, 
Buoh as a dish, is used, a great number of beetles will escape. 
The rubbish may be kept for a long time, and yet be productive. 
It is always as full of larv© as of beetles, and these will breed 
out and fresh species keep appearing. 

Lepidopteriats will find flood-collecting by no means un- 
profitable ; for although of coui'se the perfect insect cannot be 
foimd, at any rate in any sort of good condition, yet good larvte 
may often be discovered not much the worse for their immersion, 
if it has not been a long one. 

Tbe School HonBe, Lincoln, Maj, IHSS. 

^^P On May 13lh, as tbe weather was promiaing, I started from 
Preston by the 8 a.m. train for Grange, where I arrived at about 
10 o'clock, when I proceeded to the woods with the intention of 
duing a. little collecting. 

The first insect I saw was a Lyccsna Argiolus, followed shortly 
afterwards by a second ; I saw plenty of them in the course 
of the morniug, but, as their favourite flight is over and around 
the tops of the highest hollies, they are by no means easy to 
catch. Upon searching the trunks of sundry old and lichen- 
covered beech trees I boxed ubout a dozen specimens of Nepticula 
tityrella, which were sheltering in crevices of the bark on the lee 
side of the trees ; I also kicked up and captured, from among 
some dwarf hollies growing round tbe base of the trees, several 
fine examples of Nemophorn Swu mmerdamella and A'^. Schwarzidla 
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Flitting about, in the partial shade afforded by beech and fir trees, 
were a few Micropteryx Thunbergella, affording no clue, however, 
to the habits of the unknown larvte ; those I took were in fine 
condition, evidently only just out. 

Upon leaving the wood I had to clamber over a loose shingle- 
wall, at the hnrainent risk of personal injury. I got over safely, 
however, and found myself, fur the first time this season, face to 
face with Nemeobius Lucina, which, with Thanaos Tages, was flying 
about in the sunshine ; a series was soon completed, when I 
turned my attention to Ennychia octomaculalis, but this lively 
gentleman defied my utmost efforts, — when the sun is really hot 
this insect does fly. Amongst the golden-rod I was fortunate 
enough to obtain about a dozen fine Catoptria aspidiscana, but it 
was roughish work, as the plant grows on a very slippery limestone 
formation, evidently the remains of an old glacier, which is 
traversed in all directions with deep and narrow holes, partially 
hidden with verdure ; and the sensation of having one leg suddenly 
and by no means gently disappear, while the other one remains 
stuck out in front, to say nothing of the temporary inconvenience 
caused by the shock, is not the pleasantest situation in the world. 
EupcecUia rajlciliana was common among cowslips. 

About 12.30 I came upon my friend Mr. Threlfall, and as he 
was going on to Witherslaek I packed up my bag and joined him. 
Upon our arrival at the " Derby Arms," our head-quarters, we 
put ourselves in light marching order, and under a blazing sun 
started off for a row of birch trees growing on the moor about 
two miles away. We were lucky enough to obtain a few examples 
of the rare Nepticttla lapponica, which, I believe, has only been 
taken in one other locality in England, viz. Scarborough, by the late 
Mr. Wilkinson. At every step amongst the heather such insects 
as Phoxopteryx uncwna and P. ungwicana, Clepsis msticaita, Gele- 
chia, ericetella, Elachista Kilvianella (in swarms), and Micropteryx 

IAllionella, started up, and after a short flight of a few yards 
settled again. Here I made my first acquaintance with Thecla 
rubi, alive and on the wing ; and a few minutes afterwards — a 
lucky back-hander with the net — terminated the somewhat hasty 
flight of a fine male Saturnia carpini. The local little Primula 
farinosa, one of the prettiest of our English flowers, was scattered 
about in some profusion. When the sun went down a cold breese 
gprang up, which prevented any furftift'c cwptwea for that day. 
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except that of a pair of Lartntia salKota, one of which I c&ught 
whilst taking a flying jump over a hedge. 

We were ap again the next morning at 6 o'clock, setting onr 
captures of the day before ; this did not detain my friend very 
long, but kept me without a stop, with the exception of breakfast, 
hard at work until 12.30, when Mr. Threlfall returned disgusted, 
having only found six larvae of Spilonota lariciana, where he 
expected to obtain n quantity. As we dined at 3 o'clock we 
thought we could not fill np the time better, until that desirable 
meal was readj', than by collecting the larvje of DicTorampha 
coiisortana, which we accordingly did. For the benefit of those 
who are unacquainted with the habits of this larva, it draws 
together the flower-head and leaves of the ox-eye daisy, twisting 
it up with a most unmistakable care, and feeds concealed therein. 

In the afternoon, a strong north-east wind having arisen, we 
were driven to the only sheltered spot about, viz., at the back of 
a short range of rocks, where, amongst the heather and golden- 
rod, we completed a series each of Catoptria agpidUcana and 
Pkoxopteryx unguicana; besides which, among sorrel (Rumex 
acetoseUa), Gelechia veiocelia occurred sparingly. 

We tried again in the evening for Larentia salicata, but the 
wretchedly cold wind drove us into our inn, where we consoled 
ourselves with talk of what we might have caught if the weather 
had been more propitious. 

8, WinoUey Square. PreBlon, May 17, 1882. 
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EFFECTS OF WARMTH AND SURROUNDING ATMO- 

SPHERIC CONDITIONS ON SILKWORM LARV^. 

By E. a. Ohiibrod, F.M.S. 



The very useful note of your correspondent, Mr. Dohson, 
regarding efi'ect of heat on Notodonta dicttsa (Entom, xv. p. 66), 
suggests that a few observations I made in West Gloucestershire 
about ten years ago, on effects of temperature and of atmospheric 
conditions on rate of development of common silkworm larvte, 
may be of some little interest ; though, at the same time, I rather 
hesitate to offer them, as, with regard to such a well-observed 
larva, it may be that every point has alteiidj \ieeo uuWi. 
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The larvfe were received on the 8th of June, and were then 
about from half to three-quarters of an inch in length ; and 
were divided for experiment into three parties, of which one 
was placed in a succesaion vinery of which the air was very damp 
(the grapes being then at the stage in which the house required 
frequent syringing) ; and the temperature was always genial, but 
variable, as it was raised by sun-heat, but not artificially, excepting 
occasionally by warm air admitted from the next house. Another 
party of larvie was placed in a room of which the window was 
closed at night, where the temperattire was about 60° to 64° ; and 
the remainder in a large garden-loft where the windows and door 
were open day and night, and the larvfe were consequently exposed 
to draughts of air and a much lower temperature, the lowest noted 
being 48°. The rate of growth of the "worms" varied according 
to the warmth of the air and its general suitableness for their 
health. On the 17th of June — that is, nine days after they were 
received— those in the warm and damp vinery were grown, in the 
most advanced instance, to 2^ in.; those in the room to l| in., 
and those in the draughty loft to about 1^ in. ; all the larvte 
having been treated alike in matters of food. On June 21st the 
vinery larvBe were 8 in. long, those in the bouse about 2j in., and 
those in the loft 1^ in. By June 23rd numbers of the vinery 
caterpillars were spinning ; of those in the house two began to 
spin on June 36th, but the mass did not spin for some days later; 
the caterpillars in the draughty loft did not begin to spin until 
July 6tli. 

The worms varied in condition as well as rate of growth, 
those in the vinery being plump, soft, and warm to the touch, 
and appearing as if in active brisk enjoyment of their lives; 
those in the house were firmer and harder ; and the loft cater- 
pillars bad a cold, dead feel ; they all, however, appeared healthy, 
and I bad very few losses — which I conjectured was from the 
method of feeding ; but not understanding silkworm management 
I cannot say with certainty. 

The worms were fed by placing good-sized sprays (about 
a foot or a foot and a half long), just cut from the mulberry-tree, 
upright in large pots or boxes (or any convenient receptacle) 
of earth. The creatures fed eagerly on the leaves, and not 
having to move about on a defiled surface were thus kept per- 
fectly free from contact with anything that might soil their 
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skins; they had fresh food and fresh air around them, and 
having constant natural exercise hardly ever required handling, 
for they were willing to transfer themselves to their new food- 
shoots. 

When I had leisure, I scraped the surface-earth off and 
threw it away — if I had not time, I dressed it over, and my 
caterpillars throve; and those in the vineiy spun remarkably well. 
Possibly this matter is so well understood by silkworm rearers 
that the subject may not have the interest it had then to myself; 
but to those who wish to rear a few "worms," and have the con- 
venience of a mulberry-tree at hand, I can recommend the plan of 
feeding as affording ii very pretty sight, without the drawbacks of 
various kinds (and to various senses) attending feeding in trays; 
and where — as is sometimes the ease — a number of caterpillars 
spin on a single bough, the branch of golden silken cocoons forms 
a beautiful object for the cabinet or any other purpose. 
Dnnster Lodge, near lalewortb, March i, 18K3. 



^1 ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 

C01.IA8 Edttsa and Sphinx convolvuli. — One or two speci- 
mens of Collar Editsa were captured by me in a clover-field last 
season ; and a fine example of Sphinx convolvuli, in the park of 
D. Henty, Esq., settled on a wooden rail enclosing some fir trees. 
— Joseph Anderson, jun. ; Chichester, April 26, 18H3. 

Argtnnis Abippe var. Cleodoxa. — Last March I was fortu- 
nate enough to become the possessor of an English Cleodoxa, 
which it may be well to place on record. Mr. T. W. King was 
kindly allowing nie to select from his duplicates any I wanted. 
Amongst others he gave me what he described as a good variety 
of Argynnis Adippe, and this, on comparison with the figures 
in Newman's 'British Butterflies," I at once saw was un- 
doubtedly Cleodoxa. The specimen was caught at Sevenoaks, 
Kent, between 185-1 and 1856, and re-set with an entomological 
pin. — P. Bright; Amewood, Bournemouth, May 19, 188S. 

On the Females of Lycena Adonis and L. Corydon. — 
One of the puzzles of Entomology has undoubtedly been how to 
distinguish accurately from each other the females of these two 
species. I speak with diffidence, as I possess only thi ee females 
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of Lyca-na Adonis; but it appears to me that in L. Adonis the 
white of the fringe ia much more sharply separated from the black 
than in Ziycana Corydon, and that in the latter the white is 
decidedly tinged with ochreous, while in L. Adonis it is pure 
white. The dark colour of the fringe, too, is much more decided 
in L. Adonis than in L. Corydon, in which it is more of a brown 
shade. I hope other entomologists of greater experience may be 
induced to look into this question, and to give the public the 
results of their observations. — (Rev.) Chas. F. Thornewill ; The 
Soho, Burton-on- Trent, March a, 1882. 

Lycena Abgiolus.^ — On p. 103, vol. vi., of the ' Entomologist,' 
I recorded the capture of this insect on April 3rd, 1871. I can 
now give a atill earlier date, a friend of mine having captured a 
specimen on a rosemary bush at Temple Combe, Somerset, on 
March 24th, 188a.^W. Macmillan ; Castle Cary, Somerset, 
April, 1882. 

Variety of Polyommatus Phleas.— A variety of Palyom- 
matus Phlaas was taken by myself at the end of last July, whilst 
collecting at Polegate, near Eastbourne. I saw it first on the 
wing {it appeared unusually dark) as I was working a spot 
pointed out to me by your correspondent Miss R. M. Sotheby. 
The variety consists in confluence of spots, which has resulted in 
a rather distinct crescent-shaped mark on each fore wing. — 
Harold Hodge; Pembroke College, Oxford, Dec. 12, 1881. 

Variety of Smebinthds tili^e. — A fine variety of this 
species, bred by myself from larvie found last autumn, emerged 
from pupa April 33rd last. The colouring is very curious, there 
being an entire absence of any green. All the markings, which 
are usually green, are light burnt sienna-red ; the usual whitish 
blotch at the tip of the fore wing is pink ; ground colour also pink, 
in places slightly tinged with grey ; under aide composed of 
various shades of light slenna-red and pink ; thorax and abdomen 
also of the same colours. — Fred. W. Frohawk ; Upper Norwood, 
April, 188a. 

Early pupation of Chelonia caja. — A mild winter and 
sunny March invariably produce newspaper reports of early 
butterflies and spring flowers; but the following fact is more 
curious than nsuah On March 13th, whilst searching a bank 
with aouth-west aspect for cases ot Coleophora aUiitarseUa, 1 
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picked up a. larva of Ckelonia caja, which after being in a warm 
room three days spun up, and changed to pupa on the 20th. 
When found it did not exceed one inch in length, and was without 
the long hairs so characteristic of the species when more than 
half-gi'own. The pupa, which is rather smaller than that of 
Callimorpka dominuUi, is suspended in an unusually thin web. — 
Sydney Webb; 3, Luther Terrace, Dover, March 37, 1882. 

Retarded Development of Saturnia cakpini. — In the 
year 1879 I reared a batch of Saturnia carpini from eggs. 
Most of these emerged in due course the following spring 
(1880). Five took another year to complete their metamor- 
phosis; no unusual occurrence with this species. Expecting 
no more imagines from my cocoons I deposited them all in a 
box, and placed them on a shelf in my little room for odds and 
ends of this sort. On April 28th of the present year I heard 
a noise proceeding from this box, and on opening found two per- 
fectly developed males. On the following day a female appeared. 
I was surprised at the lack of gallantry manifested towards her 
by the former; they ignored her existence. Wanting eggs I 
exposed her on the heath, thinking that a younger and more 
ardent generation of males would not be so indifferent to the 
mature charms of my interesting lemale ; but to my disappoint- 
ment no free-born male would be induced to bestow any of those 
delicate attentions which the males are usually so eager to lavish 
on the fair sex ; and after six days of marked neglect she died, 
without having an opportunity of fulfilling any of the functions of 
her existence. Is it posaible that she had reached a period of life 
in some way analogous to the aged among the higher animals? It 
is a well-known fact that some isolated specimens among the 
BombycideE pass several years in the pupa state, the delay being 
attributed to some unfavourable atmospheric condition occurring 
just at the time of emergence. This does not appear to me a 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon of retarded, or rather 
suspended, development. Heat naturally existing or artificially 
applied accelerates emergence up to a certain point, after which it 
is not only powerless, but actually destructive to life. It is scarcely 
credible that individuals in a batch of larvse exposed to precisely 
the same temperature, and similarly treated in every respect, 
should have iheir development arrested for some three oc mwei 
years bejond the rest on any heat ttieory. \a 'A "CiCt \&OTfe 
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reasoiiablu to connect, the retai'ded (jmergence of certain speci- 
mens rather with some internal or organic peculiarity of the 
individuals than surrounding influences ? — W. M'Rae ; WeBt- 
bourne House, Bournemouth, May 19, IH&Z. 

Anqeeona prtinabia.— I am breeding Angerona pnmaria. 
The first moth appeared on May 9th, which I think is an excep- 
tionally early date. — Thomas Huokett ; 300, New North Road, 
Islijigton, May 82. 

OCCURHENCE OP TePHEOSIA CONSORTAEIA IN LoNDON. — I took 

a fine male specimen of Tepkrosia consortaria in Bedford Square, 
Bloomabury, on May SOth. It was at rest on one of the large 
sycamore trees, of which there are several fine examples in the 
Square. — Id. 

Stauropds fagi and Notodonta trepida. — Last Saturday 
I took a fine male Stauropus fagi from a beech tree at Black 
Park ; and I have recently bred Notodonta trepida from a. larva 
beaten at Abbott's Wood last August. — L. F. Hill; 4, Craven 
Terrace, Ealing, W., May 14, ISSa. 

Stauropus fagi. — My Stauropus fagi larva, which I men- 
tioned last month as having been found and fed upon apple last 
autumn, produced, I am pleased to say, a fine male on 84th inat. 
— Joseph Anderson, jun. ; Chichester, April 36, 1883. 

Notodonta trepida. — I have had the pleasure of rearing a 
fine series of Notodonta trepida, from larvie taken last season in 
Eppiiig Forest.-D. Pratt; 398, Mile End Road, London, E., 
May 15, 1883. 

AcRONYCTA AiNi IN NORFOLK. — In July last I found here 
a larva which answered exactly to the description of Acronyeta 
alni. I observed it had a peculiar smell about it, and in 
the cage it assumed the characteristic bent form of A. alni. — 
R. A. Slipper; The Vicarage, Tuttington, April 6, 1883. 

AcRONYCTA ALNi.^Ou July 24tb, 1881, I started with the 
hope of a good day's collecting to Sevenoaks ; but as soon as I 
reached my collecting ground there came on a storm of rain, 
which lasted quite an hour. When the sun came out and had 
nearly dried the trees, a second storm came, which caused me 
to consider when the next train would convey me back to 
London ; but the smi shone out iigain, and I decided to have a 
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look for the Inrva of Acronycta alni. As beating was out of the 
question, I had been searching the leaves for about half an hour, 
when I was rewarded with one from birch, and soon afterwards I 
found one upon oak, which was unfortunately ichneuuioned. The 
first one fed well, and changed to pupa on August 12th, when I 
accommodated it with a piece of rotten wood, which it entered, 
leaving no trace of its entrance ; and I have now the pleasure to 
record its appearance as a splendid specimen on May 11th. — 
D. Pratt; 398, Mile End Road, London, E., May 15, 1882. 

Catocala nupta feeding on Plum. — On March a5th several 
larvee of Catocala nupta emerged from eggs in my possession. I 
at once offered young and tender sprigs of willow, which, as I 
believe, is the favourite food of these larvte, but they refused to 
touch it; as also sallow and n variety of other plants, even 
lettuce, which I have never known to be refused by other larv£e. 
I reared a large brood of Arctia fuliginosa on lettuce last year. 
Finally the Catocala larvte chose some leaves of plum, and have 
continued to feed on these leaves, steadily refusing all other food. 
As I have never heard, or read, of larvte of C. nwpta feeding on 
plum, I thought it might he useful to others to know these larvie 
may he reared on the leaves of that tree.— William Finch, jun. ; 
Arkwright Street, Nottingham, April 4, 1882. 



Descbiption op the Lakva of Scoparia muralis. — During 
March and April, and even well into May, the larvie of this 
species may be collected in abundance by stripping off the moss 
on old walls in this district. They are found living in silken 
galleries under the moss, a piece of moss and turf two or three 
inches long often containing quite a cluster of them. Length 
about half an inch to a little over, and of average bulk. Head 
the same width, or perhaps very slightly narrower than the 
2nd segment; it has the lobes rounded, and is — as are also the 
frontal and anal plates — verj' highly polished. Body cylindrical 
and of nearly uniform width, tapering only a very little at the 
extremities. Segmental divisions well-defined, and these, together 
with the large raised tubercles, give the body a rather wrinkled 
appearance. Ground colour dingy ochreoua-hrown, or in some 
specimens purplish brown, the bead and plates intensely black. 
A fine brown line, vridening at the segmental divisions, extends 
through the centre of the dorsal area ; a wavy brown stripe along 
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the subdoraal, anil another one along the spiracular region; all 
these lines together giving a. reticulated appearance on the paler 
ground colour, The tubercles are very dark brown, and are 
polished, but not so highly as the bead and plates. Spiracles 
black. Ventral surface of the colour of the dorsal area, Having 
ceased feeding, the larva forms and lines with silk a cavity in the 
soil at the roots of the moss, in which it changes to a papa. 
This is nearly half an inch long, and of ordinary shape and 
proportions; it is highly polished, and has the abdominal 
divisions, the eye-, teg-, and wing-cases clearly defined, -though 
not prominent. Colour bright brown, the front of the thorax 
with an olive tinge; eye-caaes darker than the ground colour, 
and the abdominal divisions chocolate -brown : these dark 
abdominal divisions, too, show clearly, even through the lower 
part of the wing-cases. The imagos emerge in June ; and from 
a June moth I one season reared a second brood in August. — 
Geo. T, Porritt ; Highroyd House, Huddersfield, May 9, 188S. 

Captdkes near Leafwood, Sussex, — I have diligently worked 
this district this spring, and have taken thirty-one varieties of 
Macro- Lepid opt era, including the following: — Cymataphora fiavi- 
cornis. Trachea piniperda, Tteniacampa rubricosa, T. gradUa, 
T.munda, Xylina rhizolitha, X. petrijicata, Amphydasis prodro- 
maria (a long series), HemerophUa abruptaria, Lobophora lobulata, 
and Cidaria psittacata. — G. R. Ware ; Leafwood, Frant, Sussex, 
March 23, 1882. 

Notes on Iksectb at Scgar. — Subjoined are a few notes on 
my sugaring experience during the last season. They may be of 
interest, as showing the effect of prevailing weather on the 
abundance or otherwise of insects, though I am sorry to say 
none of the captures mentioned are individually worth noting. 
May Sfi, — Close, sultry night, with a breath of wind from the east, 
and sheet-lightning playing about the horizon. Blank evening; 
nothing appearing but a solitary Noct-ua xantkographa and three 
Gonoptera libatrix. On a cold, clear night early in June ; wind 
light from S.W., and moon (nearly at the full) shining brightly 
on the trees, I had a fair attendance of common Noctuse, as 
Grammesia trilinea, Agrotis exclamationis, A. segetum, Noetua 
plecta, TriphtBna pronuba, &c. ; I also took Hadena adnata. 
June 31, — Mild night, wind SW. ; Noctuae scarce, but several 
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Geometers appeared in plenty. Cabera pusaria and Melanippe 
montanaria swarmed at the trees, and were a pest ; also Boarmia 
rhomboidtiria. I took, too, Melanippe albicillata and Pkorodesma 
dolobraria. July 1st was an exceedingly hot day; clear night, 
wind N.E., but very light. Moths very abundant; Leucania 
paUens, Xylophasia lithoxylea, X. hepatica, Miania strigilis, Q. 
trilinea, Caradrina blanda, Busina tenebrosa, A. segetum, A. 
exclamationis, T. pronvha, N. plecta, N. C-nigrum, N. tri- 
angulum, N. brunnea, N. feativa, Euplexia lucipara, Aplecta 
kerbida, A. nebidasa, Hadena dentina, Mania typica, and one 
specimen of Cymatophora ocularis. The Geometers were best 
represented (in point of numbers) by B. rhomboidaria, I cannot 
help remarking btre — as many others have done lately — on the 
extraordinary abundance everywhere of Tripkana pronuba last 
season. Many pretty varieties have turned up. In particular, I 
have taken one with upper wings very pale, and suffused with a 
ftiiiit olive-green tinge ; the discoidal spots in contrast dark and 
cleUrly defined. July 5th was another scorching day ; the evening 
was clear, with moon shining; wind N.E. ; later on it became 
cloudy, and the wind veered to S. and W. Insects as abundant 
as on the 1st. I took the same species again, with the addition 
of Thyatira derasa and T. batis. July 18th proved a bad night, 
though the weather promised fairly enough. Nothing came but a 
few M. typica and such-like invaluable species. July 30 and 21. — 
Weather cool, with N.W. breeze. Both blank nights. Some 
half-dozen in all of T. derasa, Apatnea ocvXea, and Leucania 
litkargyria. July 29. — Wind S.W., sky clear. Another blank 
night; Amphipyra pyramidtsa only. August i). ^Weather very 
unsettled, chilly, with heavy showers at intervals. A. pyramidaa 
abundant; A. tragopogonis ; took also Larentia pectinitaria and 
Cidaria silaceata, — C. Candlee; Harleston, Norfolk, 1882. 

Notes on LEPiDOPTEiti. — I have to record the capture of two 
Bryophila glandifera on a fence at Portsmouth last July. Being 
the first time I have heard of its occurrence there, I thought 
perhaps it might be a new locality for it, and worth noting. 
I have also to record the capture by myself, on a fence at 
Roehampton, of a very light variety of Acronycta psi, having the 
fringes of the fore wings, and also the tip of the abdomen, of a 
beautiful rosy pink colour. I have a Chelonia caja, female, bred 
last season, with the veins all marked with the dark ground 
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colour and carried across all the white spaces ; but unfortunately 
not being at home at the time, it had been flying about and wore 
away the edges of the wings, or else it would have been a very 
fine variety. I have bred among my Aretia menthastri one speci- 
men having the ground colour of a distinct yellowish cream- 
colour, exactly the same tint as the blotches in C. villica, and 
another specimen almost as spotless as A. urtica. — H. Shahp; 
a?, Union Street, Portland Place, London. 

Lepidopteba near Yobk. — In the beginning of last August 
I had the good fortune to receive from a friend a nearly full-fed 
larva of Acronycta alni. It was found feeding on a low crab-tree, 
and fed for a few days longer. I had supplied it with a piece of 
deca)'ed wood, which it readily made use of for the purpose of 
cocooning in. I anxiously await its appearance during the coming 
season. I am glad to record the capture of Lavema ochraceeUa 
in this locality. I found one specimen in 1880, and two in 1881, 
amongst Epilobium hirautum, in the evening, seated on the leaves. 
— T. Wilson ; Holgate, York, April, 1882. 

Lepidopteka near Noethampton. — Two specimens otSpkiax 
convolvuli were taken by a local collector in a garden on the same 
evening, while two more were obtained about the same time — the 
first week in September last — but in a different neighbourhood. 
Among the Ehopalocera, Apatwra Iris, Nemeobiua Lwcina, and 
Thanaos Tages deserve notice. Other species, obtained chiefly by 
entomological members of our Natural History Society, were 
MacrogloBsa fuciformis and Sexia apifarmis; whilst Bombyx 
qtiercus, strange to say, is hardly ever obtained in this neighbour- 
hood, though it can be obtained in plenty in one direction, about 
nine miles off. Notodonta chaonia is rare, as also is N. dictaa. 
A single specimen of Acronycta alni was obtained. Other species 
are Acronycta awricoma, Leucania impura, Hydroecia nicHtans, 
Mamestra ahjecta, Noctua umbroBa, Orthosia macilenta, Cirrkaedia 
xerampelina, Dicyla oo, Aplecta herbida, A. occulta, and^. advena; 
also a single specimen of Plusia iota. Ennomoe tiliaria was 
rather plentiful. Pkorodesma bajvlwria, and a poor specimen 
last December of Larentia muUistrigaria ; Ckxsias spartiata, 
Scotosia vetulala, Argyrestkia Brocliella, Crambus cerusellus, and 
a fine specimen of Galleria millondla ; other good insects hava 
alao been ^kea. One tipecivuen oi HeliopFiobiu hia'pida ' 
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taken some time ago at Whittlebury Forest, where also was taken 
Leucania littoralis. Ivy-bloom, although having been searched 
diligently for several seasons, has proved as yet a thorough 
failure, hardly an insect being obtained last season, the other 
years being little better. I obtained on February 11th of this 
season an interesting aberration of Phigalia pilosaria , resting on 
the trunk of a willow. — Herbert F. Tomalin ; 34, York Parade, 
Northampton, April 36, 1882. 

Notes on the Season. — One would have thought that, after 
the past very exceptionally mild weather, Lepidoptera would 
have generally been abnormally early, if not abundant. My 
experience of the last few weeks does not favour either exception. 
In a recent visit, amongst other localities, to Barnwell Wold and 
Monks Wood, Huntingdonshire, I have found Lepidoptera 
decidedly scarce, both in species and numbers. The larva of 
Tkecla pruni was taken with really bard beating in the former 
locality, but we could not find it at Monks Wood. Hesperia 
paniscus appears to have quite died out of both those localities, 
where it used to occur commonly. We could not hear of its 
capture in that neighbourhood for several years past. Larvte, 
especially the common spring species, appeared plentiful enough, 
so we must hope for better things as the season advances. — John 
T. Careington; Royal Aquarium, Westminster, May, 1882. 

Lepidoptera of the Salt- marshes. — During a recent expe- 
dition to the salt-marshes, at the mouth of the river Thames, I 
found the larvie of the local plume-moth, Agdistes Bennetii, at 
rest in the daytime upon the leaf-stalks of sea lavender (Statwe 
limonium). Finding these larvte in the daylight is about as trying 
a matter for one's patience as I know, for they get close down 
towards the roots of the plant, and are just the colour of the leaf- 
stalk. At night they would probably be much easier to obtain. I 
■have had the pleasure of sending three specimens to Mr. South, 
who had, I understand, obtained drawings of the larvffi previously, 
and has now got those of the pupte, for his plates of the plumes, 
and so completed the life-history of that species. I also found at 
the same time a couple of broods of larvBB of Bombyx castrensis, 
but far away from any Artemesia maritima, which is said to he the 
food of this species. — E. G. Meek ; 56, Brompton Road, London, 
S.W., Maj', 1882. 
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Atomaria linearis a Manqold Enemy.— I send you a brief 
Dote of »u insect enemy, new to this district, which has attacked 
the mangold plants which early in the spring were planted for 
seed. The plants had come up and were growing well, when the 
young leaves were observed to die off, and become brown and 
withered. On examination it was found that each withered 
bunch of leaves contained a number of small beetles. The 
specimens Mr. E. A. Fitch has kindly sent to Dr. Power, who 
has confirmed his identification of the species as Atomaria 
linearis, Steph., and he also says in his letter to me : — " Curtis 
notices it as a mangold enemy in ' Farm Insects,' p. 395. It does 
not content itself at a later period with attacking the root, but 
when it is fine weather it comes out of the ground, ascends the 
stem, and devours the leaves. These little creatures often appear 
in families on a small plant, of which in a few hours nothing 
remains but a leafless stalk, which presently withers and dies. 
M. Bazin first observed this insect in lfi39 at Mesnil-St.-Firmin, 
and some years later M. Macquard stated that it devoured the 
fields of red beet in the neighbourhood of Lille to such an extent 
that the cultivators were obliged to replough . and resow the 
fields" {Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 1847). It is difficult to say what 
is the cause of the sudden appearance, in any particular district, 
of a destructive insect. In this instance, although mangold-seed 
has been grown on this farm for upwards of twenty-five years, 
this little beetle has not been observed to attack the plant until 
this year. It may, however, have been introduced with the seed, 
which was from another district; hut until the life-history of the 
species be known it is not possible to say if this could be bo or 
not. — Hebbebt Fortescde Fryer ; The Grove, Chatteris, 
May 8, 1882. 

Gall-making Teypetid*;. — I have lately identified two more 
British gall-making Trypetidts, by the help of H. Loew's fine 
work, ' Die Europitischen Bohriliegen.' The species referred to 
by Mr. Moncreaff as "reared on September I4th, firom galls in 
the receptacle of Inula critkmoides ; the receptacle beeomes 
thickened and enlarged, and has a hard woody texture ; about 
seven cells in one flower-bead; the larva forms a cocoon" 
(Entom. V. 450), was named by Mr. Walker " TephritU s 
Meig.," but is, as I suspected, Myopites iniilx, v. ', 
tp, 05, pi. ri., figs. .3, 4). "Walker recftivei e\^\. ■i 
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Mr, Moncreaflf, which are now in the British Museum. Loew 

says M. inula ia not rare on Inula and Pulicaria in Central 
Europe. Schiner bred his M. Frauenfeldi from Inula crithmoides, 
but ours is not that species (Fauna Austriaca, Die Fliegen, ii. 142). 
Also in the National Collection are four specimens of Urophora 
macrura, Loew (op. cit, p. 69; pi. xi., iig. 1), labelled in 
F. Smith's handwriting, "Bred from galls in the flowers of the 
common groundsel." Mr. Smith showed me these specimens 
himself a few years ago, and asked me if I had bred the species ; 
but I quite fail to remember the locality whence they came, if he 
told me. I am sure, however, they are British, Whether the 
specimens bred by Frauenfeld from the swollen flower-heads of 
Onopordon illyricum and Centaurea calcitrapa are U. macrura. 
requires confirmation. Loew says this species is only certainly 
known from Greece. — Edwakd A. Fitch ; Maldon, Essex, 
March, 1883. 

Ichneumon ERYTHRfflcs, — In the April number of the ' Ento- 
mologist' (Entom. XV. 98) Mr. Billups noted the peculiar 
propensity of an Ichneumon for selecting ant-hills to hybernate 
in. The insect is I. sanguinator, Rossi, not I. erythraus, Gr., as 
there stated. I am responsible for the mistake. Mr. Billups, I 
think the year before last, sent me an Ichneumon to name, and 
which I believed was a variety of erythnxua; last year he took 
another, which he very kindly gave me : and ao matters stood, till 
Mr. Billups made the above discovery this year. I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. Fitch for the suggestion that Mr. Billups' 
insects might be Ichneumon aanguinator, Bossi, and distinct from 
I. erytkrteus : a aeries of the former Mr. Fitch had seen in the 
British Museum collection,— seven from Desvignes' collection, 
two from Heysham's, and one from Dr. Power's. Mr. Billups 
sent me six more of this beautiful little insect, which I found did 
not vary at all ;. none had the yellow marks of erythreem ,- and, on 
referring to the various authors, I believe there is no doubt but 
that /. rufieollis, Stephens, which certainly is Mr. Billups' insect, 
ia the same species which Wesmael described in his ' Tentamen ' 
(p. 103) as I. discrepator. I- am the more strongly convinced of 
this because Dr. Capron last week sent me a male Ichneumon for 
my opinion, and which without doubt is the male of I. discrepator, 
Wesm. ; and in his letter he said, " Headly Lane ia not f«E t\«av 
here" (Sbeie). These two deacriptiona agtee lerj "«*!i'^"iSsN.'Oaa 
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description of /- saiiguinator, Rossi, in Gravenhorst's I. E. iii. 
918; but as the description is short there must be some doubt 
about it. Ichneumon sanguinatorius, Gr,, I. E. i. 295, synonym 
of Amblyteles ocdsonns, is quite a diflferent species. Probably, 
on account of the slightly exserted ovipositor, Marshall placed 
I. eanguinator in the genus I'hygadevon with Cryptus sanguinator, 
Desvignes, as a synonym, which must be a mistake. Desvignea, 
in the British Museum Catalogue, gives both Ichneumon snti- 
guinaior (p. 29) and Cryphis sanguinator (p. 58). From the above 
it is evident that sanguinator, Rossi, must be added to Marshall's 
list. Its place in our table will be (vol. xiii. 316) section lit, B. a. : — 
* Thorax and ecuteilura yellow-mark od, - erylhra^us, male and female. 
*>( „ „ not BO marked. - - sanguinator, female. 

The male oomes in section 6 (vol. xiii. 181), — A. Abdomen, 2nd 
to 4tb segmenta red ; and after " a." ; — 

I Anteniis and hind tarsi white-ringed. - sanguinator, male, 4^ lines. 
\\ „ ' „ not white-ringed. 

In structure it might be placed in Holmgren's division 8, if in 
any of his divisions ; it differs from all, but cornea nearest to this. 
It might go into B. of section 7, but for the aciculate 1st segment; 
this latter mark wants adding to the description of section 8 to 
make it exact. — J. B. Bridoman ; 69, St. Giles' Street, Norwich. 
Thbtptocera BicoLOE. — At the end of May or beginning of 
June last, I had fifty larvte emerge from a full-fed caterpillar of 
Bombyx quercua. On the 1st May the first imago made its 
appearance, which proved to be a specimen of this very rare 

Idipteron. Dr. Meade very kindly identified it. Mr. Walker, in 
his 'Insecta Britaunica,' mentions that there was one specimen 
ID Mr. Stephens's collection. Herr Schiner, in the ' Fauna 
Auatriaca,' says he had one specimen which was bred from 
Bombyx quercus, and adds that it has also been bred from P. 
mediella. Dr. Meade, in his letter to me, states that he has one, 
a German specimen, and that those I sent him are the first 
British ones he has seen. The larva of Bombyx quercua was 
taken at Falmouth. — G. C. Bignell ; Stonehouse, May 5, 1882. 
^M NoTiii ON Parasitic Diptera. — It seems that occasionally flies 

^H which are not usually parasitic in their habits become so under 
^^^ particular circumstances, or in certain localities. The causes of 
^^1 tbJB peeuhnrity are very obscure, and the fact is very interesting ; 
^^ftso that any well -authenticated mstance \a -worfn. TftnOTaMi^, \a. 
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March last. Professor C. V. Riley {State Entomologist), of Wafih- 
ington, U.S., sent me some Muscida which he said were enemies 
(parasites) of the cotton-worm (Aletia argillacea, Hiibner). I 
found that they were specimens of the common Cyrtoneura 
etabulans. Fallen, a fly which is generally distributed over 
Europe and North America, and has also been found in New 
Zealand, according to Schiner. The larvre of this Muscid are 
said to live generally on fungi, but probably also eat all kinds of 
decaying vegetable matter, and also manure ; for, as their name 
imports, they often abound in stable-yards. In the 'Fauna 
Austriaca,' Schiner adds that, according to Hartig and Bremi, 
they also prey upon the larvte of butterflies and bees. — E. H. 
Meade; Bradford, May 15, 1883. 

Appointment of Consulting Entomologist, — We have 
great pleasure in announcing that the Eoyal Agricultural Society 
of Great Britain has appointed our valued correspondent. Miss 
Eleanor Ormerod, to be consulting entomologist to that Society. 
The committee of the Royal Agricultural Society is to be con- 
gratulated upon its selection ; as is also Miss Ormerod upon her 
further opportunity for the development of the generally neglected 
study of Economic Entomology. We understand that, at the 
express desire of Miss Ormerod, the post has been made 
honorary. — J. T. C. 

■ OBITUARY. 

r Beebee Bowman Labrey. — Mr, Labrey was born June 30th, 
1817, at Liverpool; and when about six weeks old was taken to 
Allonby, in Cumberland, where he stayed till he was about the 
age of nine. He was then brought to Manchester, where his 
father lived ; and eventually was sent to York School, where so 
many of our older naturalists have been educated. He was fairly 
acquainted with various branches of Natural History, but Ento- 
mology received his greatest attention ; and for some years before 
his death he had been working out and drawing the plumules 
found on some families of butterflies ; and he has left behind 
manuscripts and figures which he was intending to have published I 

if he had hved. Two years ago he had the misfortune to have his , 

manuscripts stolen from the railway carriage when on his way to j 

London, and he had to re-write and figure t\\e ^\io\e ■^^i■tV,^N\^-^.^ 
he W38 able to do from the original spec'imen& ol 5\attivie.a ^\i\5^ ^M 
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he had monnted for the microscope. He was very thorough and 
conscientious in all the work that he did, and he had a great facility 
not only for drawing, but for learning languages, several of which 
he spoke and wrote fluently. He was modest and retiring in his 
nature, though ever ready and eager to encourage and assist the 
young. He died from the effects of suppressed gout on April 
S6th, at his country cottage at Disley. Cheshire, and was buried 
in the churchyard of that place on April 29th. He was a man 
deservedly respected by all who knew him, as was shown by the 
number of friends who attended his funeral, many coming from 
; distances notwithstanding the weather, which was excep- 
tionally stormy. — J. F. 

Ebbata. — In the remarks made in the 'Entomologist,' p. 50 
of this volume, on plate I., figs. 3 and 2a, I find that an error has 
been committed in the name of the insect flgured. I have seen 
Mr. Ashmead, and he informs me that the insect in question was 
caught by himself on July 9tb, 1881, in company with large 
numbers of Argynnis Adippe, and that he entertains no doubt but 
that it is of that species, a view in which I fully concur. In 
the obituary notice of the late Mr. Darwin, p. 101, Une 6 from 
bottom, for "spheroid" read "special." — J. Jenneb Weie; 
6. Haddo Villas, Blackheath, S.E-, April 29, 1882. 

Thripida (Entom, sv. 95). — Mr. Pergande's name should be 
" Theodor," not " Thomas."— E. A. F. 



REVIEW. 
Tke Student's lAst of British Coieoptera. Compiled by Fbanoib 
P. Pasoob. London: Taylor & Francis. 1882, 
Thib small volume of 120 foolscap octavo pages might well 
have been entitled "A Handbook to the Classification of British 
Coieoptera," since its utility is hkely to be far beyond that of the 
conventional "List." It contains a sjTiopsis of the familiea of 
our British Coieoptera arranged in a dichotomous table, followed 
^^ by simitar tables of the genera, with a list of the British species. 
^^ ' Mr, Pascoe commences with the CoccinelMdfe and the other 
^^K Trimera, following with the Tetramera, Heteramera, and Penta- 
^^H mera, and concludes with the Cidndelida ,- thus reversing the 
^^B general order. The great laboxir s'pe^A m ^lie compilation of 
^^ft^^ese sj'noptic tables is evident TJ^ieTa ■>«« consiie^t 'CdsX, "Odfttfe ■wi 



207 divisionB in the table of genera of the Staphylinid<e, 171 in 
the CurciiUonida, &c. Happily the list is not crowded with 
aynonyms ; the few necesBary citations are, we are told in the 
preface, from a comparison of Gremminger and Harold's Catalogne 
with that of Stein and Weise. This gives a good working basis, 
bat we can quite understand that Mr. Paacoe's views on the 
vexed question of nomenclature will not find favour with extreme 
" resurrectionists"; when a name has survived without inter- 
ruption for the last fifty years or so, it has been adopted, Mr. 
Pasooe having no sympathy with those who would resuscitate a 
name "supposed to be used in the dark ages of syHtematic 
Entomology." In this we think he has used a very wise 
discretion. He further says — ' ' For myself, I decline to be boimd 
by any absolute rule. When the name is barbarous, or absurd, 
or the very opposite of the character it ought to express, I take 
any better name, whatever its claims to priority may be " ; and 
then in a few short paragraphs well illustrates the confusion 
likely to arise from a strict adherence to the law of priority. 
With regard to this list of species, we can but express the wish 
that more minute research had been made into our periodical 
hterature. Of the fifty-nine species to be added to Dr. Sharp's 
Catalogue (1871), enumerated by Dr. Power at Entom. xi. 62 — 69, 
thirty-six are omitted ; four of these are admittedly accidental 
occurrences, and perhaps one or two others may be introduced 
species. Harpalus oblonginseulus, Dej. (Ent. Mo. Mag. xv. 203), 
and Latketicus oryzes, C. 0. Waterh. (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1880, 
p. 148, and Entom. siii. 210), an introduced but at least partially 
natmahsed species, are also omitted. 

This ' Student's List' will be almost indispensable to the now 
too-few workers at our British Coleoptera, and will be of great 
service to the general entomologist. All are indebted to Mr. 
Pascoe for its compilation. We trust that he, or some equally 
competent specialist, may find the time to complete the work so 
ably commenced, by supplying tables of the species. This by no 
means light task has already been commenced by the Eev. T. 
Blackburn in his 'Outline Descriptions of British Coleoptera,' 
running through eight numbers of the third volume of the 
' Scottish Naturalist ' {1875 — -6) ; a reference would greatly help to 
Eeitter's " Bestimmungs-Tabellen der eutopaischen Coleopteren," 
now appearing in the Vienna ' Verhandlungeii.'^?:.. &i..^ . 
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NOTES ON CUBRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL LrTERATTTRE. 

EooKOMic Entomoloot. — ■ Tbe Planters' Gazette,' a forlnigbtly paper 
devoted to the colonial interests, contains in its issue of April 15th 
(vol. xxiii., p. 100| an article on "Phyllosem: its History and Resulta." 
The object of tbie communication seems to be intended as a consolation 
for the coffee-planters of Ceylon and South India, for their losses by the 
ravages of Hymsllia, etc., by pointing out the enormous losses suffered by 
the grape-growers of Europe. A concise life-history of PhyUoxera is given, 
which will be of use to colonists who grow grapes. The introduction of 
new stock vines from other countries is discussed, especially those from 
America. " It seems remarkable," says the writer, '■ that whilst France has 
been deciding in favour of American vines, the Swiss authorities have been 
visiting every man's vineyard, and rooting up every American plant they 
could find." Stamping out, by cutting down and burning the vines root 
and branch, seems to be the only remedy against their enemy that the wine- 
growers have yet discovered. 

Professor C. V. Riley, in the entomological columns of ' The 
American Naturalist' (May, 1883), as usual, has a choice little ento- 
mological pot pourri for his readers. He or his contributors have, among 
others, notes on " Carnivorous Habits of Mtcroeentrxu retmervit, a 
locust feeding on beetles ; " " First Insect from Wrangell Island," a spider 
and a larva, the former having proved an undescribed species of Erigone, 
the latter being probably lepidopteroua ; " Injurious Insects in California;" 
Botes on their extermination by the executive officer, £u. 

Insects Injurious to Forest and Shade Trees. — The Department 
of the United States Entomological Commission issues anotfaer of tbe 
bulletins (No. 7), devoted to the above subject, which is too important a 
work to receive suf&cient notice on this page, and will probably be referred 
to more fully nest month. 

Practioal Entomology. — Professor J. Henry Comstock has issued a 
fragmentof a 'Guide to Practical Work in Elementary Entomology' (Ithaca, 
New York ; 1683), which he describes as " an outline for the use of students 
in the entomological laboratory of Cornell University." If Professor 
Comstock means this as an instalment only of a larger book, we wish he may 
soon find time to complete it. Nevertheless this is a useful little work, 
which will 1)6 found handy on the work-table of even some of the older 
entomologists. In his next issue, students would benefit by small wood- 
cuts illustrating the meaning of some of the anatomical parts described. 

Entomology in New Zealand.- — In the ueiv publication, 'The New 
Zealand Journal of Scieuce ' (Douedin : Wilkie & Co.|, is a paper on the 
Micro-lepidoptera of that country. The first part appeared in No. 1, 
February, 1882. 
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^ CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
PTEROPHORI. 
Bt Rio hard SoniH. 
{Coudnued from p. IM.] 
Platyptilia trigonodactylus, 
(PL41B III., Fig. 1.) 
In again referring to the life-history of P. trigonodactylus, 
which will be found ante {p. 31), I will add a few additional notes 
confirmed by recent observation. The young larva feeds in the 
shoots of its food-plant (Tussilago farfara), until the flower-heada 
are thrown up ; then these are attacked. Sometimes the larva 
will crawl up the outside of a flower-atem and enter the head just 
above the receptacle, but more often it ascends by way of the 
interior. In this latter ease it does not feed in the stem, but 
makes its way direct to the head. When nearly full fed the larva 
generally enters a head which has passed or is about to pass into 
the fruiting stage. It then proceeds to arrest the ripening process 
by eating away the inner fleshy part of the stem a little below the 
receptacle. This causes the bead to droop until it comes in 
contact with the scape, against which it hangs in such a manner 
as to attract the attention of anyone hunting for the larva. When 
full fed it makes a chamber among the seed down, and enters the 
pupa state. In causing its domicile to become inverted, the larva 
not only secures its food in a palatable form, hut exhibits won- 
derful foresight in providing a weather-tight apartment for its 
pupal condition. 

Plate III, fig. 1, coltsfoot {Tuasiliigo farfara) : 1 a, larva ; 1 b, pups ; 
1 c, imago of Platyjitilia triffuriodaciylus. 
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Plattptilia, Hub. 

Dickrodactylus, Muhlig. 
(Plate III., Fio. 2.) 

Imaoo. — Expanee, l'J-14 Hues. Ground colour or fore wing whitish 
oclireous, much clouded witli cinnamon -brown. The costa is narrowly 
dotted with dark brown to beyond the middle, where ia situated a narrow 
dark brown linear spot ; beyond this the edge of costa ia yellowish ochreous, 
broken by another dark brown Bpot of variable size and intensity : a amall 
dark brown spot at the digital juncture, and the fissure and hind margins 
of both digits are outlined with dark brown. Fringes slightly paler shade 
of ground colour ; a tuft of brownish scales at the angle of inner digit, and 
B smaller tuft on the inner margin. Tip of outer digit produced and 
slightly falcate. Hind wing, 1st and liod feathers brown with a faint 
purple tinge, fringes paler; shaft of 3rd feather pale ochreous; fringe 
whitish ochreous at the base and grey towards the edge. Head, thorax and 
abdominal jnuGture whitish ochreous. Hind legs whitish, with three browii 
patches, one small and one large on the tibise, and a small one on the tarsi. 
These markings are only to be observed in bred or fresh-caught ssamples. 
July. 

Larva, — Length 8 lines, sHghtly attenuated posteriorly. Head 
yellowish green, with brownish mandibles, and a black spot on each cheek. 
Ground colour green. Dorsal stripe whitish, broken at the segmental 
divisions ; a median line of the ground colour is intersected by the darker 
alimentary canal. Subdorsal and spiracular lines whitish, interrupted at 
the segmental divisions. Tubercles inoonspiououB ; dorsal, two rows {four 
on each segment) Uackish, each emitting a single short whitish hair ; sub- 
dorsal, a row of black warts, each with a single short white hair. Numerous 
minute whitish bristles all over the body. The spiracles are dark brown, 
with yellowish centres ; anal segment tinged with yellowish and shining. 
Prologs and aoalclaspers semi transparent, with a greenish tinge and tipped 
with brown. Food, tansy (Tanacetum vulgare.) An internal feeder ; bores 
into the stem at the axil of upper leaves, and its presence may be detected 
by the frass exuded from the point of entry. May and June. 

Pdpa. — Whitish green, streaked dorsally and laterally with ohvaceous 
brown ; thorax humped ; from the head is a beak-like projection, which ia 
whitish in front and blackish at the sides; the lower portion of antennn- 
caaes are detached from the abdomen. 

In confinement suspended by the tail from under aide of leaf of food- 
plant. June. 

Plate III., fig. 9, tansy {Tanacetum vulyare) ; 2 a, larva ; 2 h, pupa ; i c, 
imago of P. dichrodaclylus. 

I have to thank Mr. Saug, of DHvlington, for kindly sending 
tvsB of this species. 
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AciPTiLiA, Hub. 

Galactodactyius, Hub. 
(Plate in., Fia. 3.) 

Ihaqo. — Expanse, 11-12 lioeB. Fore wing white, sprinkled with 
minute brownish scales towards apex ; a small blackish spot on the costa 
beyond the middle, and a smaller spot a. little below it, but nearer the tip. 
A small black spot at the digital juncture, another towards the tip of inner 
digit, and one between them on the inner tnurgin ; there is also a small 
blackish dot midway between digital juncture and base of wing. Fringes 
white, tinged with dark grey rou.ud the tips, and with a very conspicuous 
black patch in the fricges of inner digit. Tips of both digits acute, that of 
the inner deflexed. Hind wing white, sprinkled with brownish scales ; 
fringes white tinged with grey. Tip of 3rd featber-ahaft black. Head aod 
thorax white. July. 

Laeva. — Length, 5-6 lines ; tapers towards anal extremity. Head 
smaller than Snd segment, whitish green, with light brown mandibles and 
a black spot on each cheek. Ground colour pale pea-green ; segmental 
divisions whitish. Dorsal stripe broad whitish, intersected by a median 
interrupted line of the ground colour. Tubercles, dorsal, two on each seg- 
ment, placed on the outer edges of the dorsal stripe, each with a tuft of 
moderately long grey hairs ; subdorsal, one on the posterior edge of each 
segment, with a few short baira. Spiracular area, a wart on the middle of 
each segment, button-shaped, transparent and very prominent, with a tuft 
of long silky whitish hairs. Food, burdock {ATctiuin Lappa) ; eats holes 
in the leaves from the under side. May. When the leaves of burdock 
growing in or near woods are observed to have a riddled appearance, the 
younger leaves should be carefully turned up and the under sides examined 
for the larva of the " plume " under consideration. 

Pupa. — Pale green ; warts arranged as iu the larva ; hairs whitish, but 
not quite so long as in the larval stage ; a short black bar or linear spot on 
the Sod-fitb segments inclusive, most conspicuous ou the 5th. May and 

I have given May as the month for the iarvse of thia species, 
but they may be found from the middle of March if the weather 
is mild ; but of course they will be then very immature. 

Plate 111., fig. 3, burdock (Arctium Lappa] ; 3 a, larva ; 3 i, pupa ; 3 c, 
imago of A. galaclodaclylas. 

I am obliged to Mr. Walter W. Walter, Stoke-under- Ham, 
Somerset, and to Mr. Mann, of Clifton, for kindly avi^ijl^lo.^ VVie. 
larvie of tbisplame moth for figuring and deactXYWoxv. 
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MiMi;aEoPTiLU8, Wallgn. 
Pterodactylas, Linn. 
Fmcus, Ritz. 
Fuscodactylus, D.L. 
(Plate III., Fio. 4.) 

Ikago.— Expanse, II lines. Ground colour of fore wing cinnamon- 
brown, darker brown along the outer digit, and the costal margin dotted 
with black to the middle. The markings are inconspicuous, a ahort streaii 
from the base nearly to the uiiddlo of wing formed of blackish dota, and i 
blackish twin-spot at the digital juncture ; a minute black spot at the 
angle of outer digit, and two others near tip of inner digit, are the onij 
distinct markings. Fringes racber grej'er than the ground colour. Tip of 
outer digit acute aiid produced. Hind wing brown, with a purple tinge ; 
fringea slightly paler. July. 

Larva.— Length 5 lines, slightly attenuated towards anal extremity. 
Head smaller than second segment, whitish, with a tinge of green and 
much spotted with blackish : mandibles brown, ground colour green ; eeg- 
mental divisions yellowish green. Dorsal line dark olive-green ; subdorsal 
and spiracular lines whitish. Tubercles, two dorsal rows (four on each seg- 
ment) with tufts of moderately long haire, one hair of each tuft rather longer 
than the others, whitish ; subdorsal, one ou each segment, with a tuft of 
short hairs. Spiracular, one on each segcuent, with a few moderately long 
hairs. Prolegs and claspew h em itrans parent, with a green tinge; the 
former spotted with brown und the latter tipped with black. Food, ge^ 
mander speedwell (Veronica Chawadnjs.) When young, feeds in the 
shoots, afterwai'ds on the flowers, eating the petals. May and June. 

Pupa. — Anterior portion whitish green, posterior portion whitish, 
suffused laterally with brownish. A narrow reddish dorsal line may be 
traced moat distinctly in the region of thorax and hinder s^meotB of body. 
Head truncate ; eyes prominent, yellowish ; thorax humped ; body rounded ; 
wing-cases have their lower third detached from the body. June and July. 

Plate m., fig. 4, germander speedwell (Veronica ChamtEdrys) ;' ia, 
larva ; 4 b, pupa ; 4 c, imago of M. ptsrodactytvs. 

I have generally found the larva of this species on the plants 
of speedwell growing on sunny banks, old walls, and such localities, 
and the perfect insect may be readily obtained by beating, or rather 
stirring, the herbage in these places. 

It will be observed that descriptions of the larvee of two 
species, viz., M. pterodactylus and A. galactadactyhia have alread^^ 
appeared in these pages i hot vt laaa \ieeu \.\io"a^\iV ^«,%\ca,ble 
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re-deacribe them so as to follow a certain uniform style, that may 
fscilitnte identificatioc in connection with the figures on the 
plates. I shall be always most happy to acknowledge assistance 
in matter or material for these papers from contributors to the 
' Entomologist,' but venture to suggest that while these " Con- 
tributions to the History of British Pterophori" are appearing, 
independent descriptions of "Plume" larvse, concurrently pub- 
lished in the same pages, may lead to confusion, 
(To be continued.) 



NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLKOPTEEA. 

By Rev. W. W. Fowlbr, M.A., F.L.S. 

No. v.— THE SEA-COAST. 

Thi: beetles to be found on the sea-coast are so numerous, 
and in many respects so peculiar both in their nature and in their 
habitats, that it takes a long time to gain the experience necessary 
for working them to much advantage. A collector, however, who 
has hitherto collected only inliind, will soon feel the aensatiou of 
delight that an Entomologist alone can feel, as he realises how 
totally different are the characters of the sea-coast and inland 
fauna. Each sea-coast district, too, has its peculiar species, and 
every fresh place near the sea which one visits is sure, if worked, 
to produce something new and rare, and very often in abundance ; 
thus, some time ago, I got over a hundred specimens of the rare 
Sapriniis imMundus, at Hunstanton. Last year I found Pkytosus 
baiticua (not before recorded from Lincolnshire), in numbers at 
Mftbletborpe ; and last Easter I took Ceuthorkynckidius Dawaoni 
in profusion near Ventnor. The great secret of all working is, 
when you have found a. good beetle, not to leave the spot in hopes 
of finding more further on, but to note carefully the circumstances 
under which you obtained the first, and work patiently until you 
have discovered their habits. A good deal of time may seem 
wasted, but when you have once found out the secret you will 
probably soon make up the time a hundredfold. 

Although we have lately heard from Mr. McLachlan of a 
marine caddis-fly, and cannot of course, after this, tell what dis- 
coveries may be made, yet, so far as we know, tio \ie,ft\\fe9. wtt 
uoluitl iuhnbitaiits o£ tlie sea. One or two Taxe \ieeWft'a, Vo^ft-iax , 
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as Actecharis Readingi, almost have a claim to the title, as thej 
live on seaweed that is very nearly always immersed. A great 
number of Coleoptera are habitually found below high-water 
mark : some are covered by the tide, and we need not wonder at 
its not injuring them, when we remember what has been said 
about the beetles found in floods. Many draw back before 
the tide and return as it recedes : these beetles inhabit the 
shingle and the layers of rotting seaweed that are so often mixed 
up with it. Many good Staphylinidse may be found in such 
localities, as for instance, Lithockaris maritima, Philontkus fucicola, 
HoTnalota princeps, puncticeps and plwmhea, MyllaniE, Tackyusa 
uvida and sulcata, Diglossa wiersa, Bryaxis IVaterkousei, &c. The 
easiest way to work the shingle beetles is to examine the larger 
stones and rocks on a warm day, when the beetles may be found 
coming up from the shingle and running upon them, and may be 
taken in numbers. I have taken several of the above-mentioned 
beetles, and a good many Ptemdium punctatum with them, in this 
way, in the Isle of Wight. Heaps of seaweed just above high- 
water raark are very productive) if shaken over paper ; farmers, 
too, often gather large heaps in the adjacent fields for manure, — 
these swarm with beetles in warm weather, chiefly Staphylinidse, 
but Biyaxis Helferi, and good species of Corticaria, Atomaria, 
and other genera may often be found. 

Collecting under stones on and near the beach is profitable. 
The curious Lymnisum nigrojnceum is only found in shingle : still 
it prefers shingle under stones, as also do Treckus lapidosus and 
Mpys. Under the stones well above high-water mark and on the 
cliff sides many good species of Harpalus occur, and in many 
places in the south Brachinus crepitans is very abundant. Other 
Carabidfe, such as Polystichus, Drypta, &c., are found not far from 
the coast. Some beetles, like Broscus, which swarm on or near 
the shore in many places, are occasionally found far inland, so 
that in some few cases it is hard to say whether a beetle is exclu- 
sively a coast species or not. Many Hemiptera, too, are found 
under and at the sides of stones among herbage close to the 
shore, as Podops, jElia, Corevs, and others. 

Sandhills are extremely productive : the rushes and thick 
grass with which they are usually covered have generally, on a 
favourable day, a good many species upon them, hut sweeping 
does not produce much, as the gvaas \a so \kvtV «.v\4 *t\ff that the 
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beetles are nearly all knocked off before the net reaches them. 
The best plan is to beat the rushes sharply, and then examine the 
sand underneath. By doing this I found one or two species I 
wanted in abundance, last ye^r, at Mablethorpe. The larger 
species, as Cteniopus, SUones, and others, aud conspicuous 
Hemiptera, as Therapha, may be picked off with the hand. The 
brown species of Cicindela are sometimes abundant in such 
localities. On some large sandhills, as at Tenby, there are a lot 
of thyme banks in the hollows, and if the roots of these be 
loosened (especially where the plants overhang the numerous 
paths) a great number of species will come tumbling out, Calathi, 
Harpali, and many others. The beat beetle I took in this way at 
Tenby was Harpalus melanckolicus. 

The sheltered hollows, just away from the sea, produce very 
good things, as the vegetation there is not nearly so rank, and 
much more diversified. The sweeping-net can here be used with 
advantage, and many good Curculioiiidse, CoccinellidBe, Halticidse, 
Sic, may be found. By examining the damp sandy places often 
found among these hollows Bledii may be obtained in abundance 
(B. apacus, B. spectabilis, B. tricomis, and others), and sometimes 
very rare species as Anthicus bimaculatus. The Bledii are bur- 
rowers, and almost always live in companies, so where one is seen 
more should be looked for : they may often be found by the little 
casts they throw up on the sands. 

Moss on sandhills is also worth examining for Staphylinidse, 
Agatkidia, and many of the small genera. 

The sandhills of Deal and the adjacent coast are especially 
celebrated for good species, notably Lixus bicohr, and also for 
many species of Hemiptera, as Odontoscelis, Eurygaster niger, 
Sciocoris, PsevdophlrBus, Chorosoma, and many others. Some 
very good Lepidoptera, too, occur at the same place. 

The ground underneath plants on the shore and adjacent cliffs 
should be carefully examined i many of these plants are too large 
for the sweeping-net, aud on being touched every beetle drops at 
once. On examining the soil at and about the roots, numbers 
may be found — chiefly Curculionida. Many beetles live actually 
at the roots, and may he found by pulling up the plants bodily 
and shaking the roots over paper. Thus Otiorkynchus ligustici 
lives at the roots of A nthyllis vulneraria, Ceuthorhynchus verrucatus 
at the roots of the yellow horned poppy, anl ■[ae.n'5 o'Cueva"^ 
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their pecnliar plants, so that some knowledge of Botany, it may 
be easily seen, is absolutely necessary for a collector. 

Very hea'vy rein is apt to spoil cliff- collecting by washing out 
many of the insects. This is very annoying if one only has a 
limited time by the seaside. If, however, the rubbish and long 
grass at the bottom of the cliffs be pulled about and examined, it 
will be found that many species will have gathered there. Sandy 
cliffs are very productive ; clay cliffs not nearly so much so. The 
clay cliffs, however, have some good species peculiar to themselves, 
as Nebria li%':ida, which I have obtained in abundance in the cracks 
of the clay cliffs at Bridlington, Yorkshire ; its congener Nebria 
coinplanata is found hardly anywhere except on the flat burrows 
near Swansea. Usually there are sandy spaces in the middle of 
the clay cliffs, and these produce numbers of insects : in such a 
spot, near Bridlington, I once obtained, among a number of 
commoner species, Harpaltis tenebrosui, Dyschirius angxtatatus, and 
Bledius erraticus, all entirely new to that part of the country. 
The names of these two latter beetles make me mention the fact 
that the two genera have some affinity, for they are usually found 
together ; wherever therefore a good Dyschirius is found, a good 
Bledius should he looked for, and vice versd. 

In conclusion, I would say that the estuaries of tidal rivers, 
where the water is half salt and half fresh, are exceedingly pro- 
fitable localities to work, and occasionally on a hot day in summer 
enormous quanties of Carabidce (among them good species like 
Pogonus luridipennis, which is a true estuary beetle) may be found 
running actively on the mud reaches, or resting under the heaps 
of seaweed and refuse that always gather in such localities. 

This paper might be extended to a much greater length, and 
there yet remains something to be said about sweeping in the 
neighbourhood of the coast ; but sufBcient hints have been given 
to enable a worker at the sea-coast to find something at all events, 
and, as he goes on collecting, he will be sure to gather fresh ideas 
from his own experience. 

Many people at this time of year go to the seaside for a holiday, 
and when they get there are entirely at a loss how to occupy them- 
selves. If sucli would only take up the study of some branch of 
natural history, they would find their enjoyment gi-eatly increased, 
and would further find, in the objects they have collected, a pleasure 
that n'T-''' '"idure long after tVieiv UoVvAb.^ l\a.d aome to an end. 
7 tae, Lincoln, J une 6, IHSa. 



FURTHER NOTES ON NORTH DEVON. 
By Richard South. 

I HAVE just returned from a sojourn of some weeks among 
the "burrows," "combes," "tors," and "hoea" of North Devon, 
and think » few notes on my entomological experience whilst 
there might not be without interest. 

The past mild winter, and more especially the early springy 
had induced me to anticipate a good collecting season, on the 
ground of my last season's campaign, but I was disappointed. I 
expected certain species to be on the wing at least a week earlier 
than they were last year, but instead of this they were actually 
later by eight or nine days than last year's dates. The weather 
too, during the latter half of May and the first fortnight of June, 
was not altogether of that character best suited to the capture 
of Lepidoptera, for quite two-thirds of the days were either wet or 
windy, or both; and the nights as a rule were clear and cold, 
even frosty. Sugar was consequently almost an entii-e failure ; 
on one night only (June 3rd) did moths come in any number to 
the sweets. The following day a big thunder storm upset the 
atmospherical equipoise, and the wind blew with considerable 
force from the south-west to north-west for several days after- 
wards. Indeed it was not until the 13th that the weather 
became again anj-thing like settled, but it then only took a day's 
rest, for on tlie morning of the 13th commenced another squall, 
which continued until the 16th, when I metaphorically struck my 
tent and beat a retreat. 

ArgynniB Euphrom/ne was not so abundant as its congener, 
A. Selene. This latter was to be met with in every copse near 
water, and by the side of most brooks whenever the sun shone ; 
females were rarely met with. 

Melitaa Athalia. — Larv£e of this species were found feeding 
on yellow cow-wheat {Melampyrum prateme) and foxglove {Digi- 
talis purpurea) ; the former plant seemed the favourite food. On 
the 5th of June three imagines of the species were captured, and 
others afterwards to the 12th of June, on which date larvie were 
.Ktill found. 

? was very abundant \u VXie XwtN'ii. ■s.\.'&%fe 
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at Braunton, on June 14th. At the corresponding date last year 
a few imagos were out, and there were plenty of cocoons, but not 
a larva was to be Been. 

Nudaria mundana.— The larvee of this species were of frequent 
occurrence on old moaa and lichen- covered walls, and even on 
rocks by the aea. 

The larvie of Boarmia repandata were not nearly so nmnerons 
as last year, and many of them were only half grown oil the 10th 
of June, at the same time I captured the imago. This incident 
well illustrates the eccentric character of the season and its 
influence on larvje. Again, on the lath of June I took threa 
specimens of Cidaria populata (one of these very worn). I hud 
observed larvffi of this species on the 7th of that month. 

A few larvffi of Toxocampa cracca turned up in another 
locality, about two miles from where I found it last year. At its 
old locality, which was fully exposed tg the gale we had in April 
last, the food plant Vlcia sylvatica, evidently suffered, together 
with the BuiTounding herbage and tree foliage, having almost 
disappeared. 

Pki^ia gamma was of frequent occurrence both by day and 
night, and reminded me of my experience of the insect in the 
Isle of Wight, in 1879 ; there desultory examples of the species 
were met with in May and June, in all sorts of places, and at all 
hours of the day. The following August the insects were in 
thousands. That season was in many respects, as regards its 
meteorological aspect at least, identical with the present. I have 
not my diary at hand, but I have a very lively recollection of the 
kind of weather which prevailed in the Isle of Wight, from May 
to August, 1879. 

Last year I remarked the absence of Tortrix viridana, 
but judging from the quantity of larvs of this species observed 
feeding on the oaks, the imago should not be scarce in North 
Devon this year. Some of the oak trees were nearly defoliated, 
and a flock of jackdaws were doing their beat to cheek the 
ravages of the caterpillar upon the leaf-crop, by transferring them 
— the caterpillars— to their own crops. 

SUgmonota redimitana was not scarce among oak, but difficult 
to get, owing to wind. 

EphipjHjikora turbidana did not appear till after June was well 
advanced, and then only in taUiUea o\ VnT^e. «t (omv at a time, 
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whereas last year it was to be taken a dozen or so on a day, at the 
end of May. 

On the 30th of May, whilst working in a small oak copsej I 
struck at a small example of the Tineina, and in doing 80 my net 
brushed the low branch of an oak tree, from out of which came 
quite a cloud of Micropteryx Thunbergella. I of course made a 
sweep at these, and netted two dozen or more, all of which 
appeared perfectly fresh. Having boxed as many as I could from 
the first " catch," I jarred all the branches within reach and 
disturbed numbers of the insect. They seemed, however, only to 
occur amongst the foliage of the tree I had acoidentally shaken. 
For several days after this wet and windy weather prevailed, and 
I did not visit this particular copse again until about the end 
of the month, when I met with M. Thunbergella ocensionally, but 
only single specimens in indifferent condition were beaten out of 
various trees and uudergrowth. Strange to say, the oak tree 
which yielded the insect in auch abundance on the former 
occasion did not now appear to harbour a specimen. The 
possibility of oak being the food of this species seems strongly 
indicated, from the fact of its being in such numbers thereon 
when the specimens were in fine condition. 

The other species of Tineina, as far as I have determined 
them at present, captured in North Devon, are as follows : — 
Lampronia luzella, Micropteryx calthella ; of this last-mentioned 
species from three to eight examples at a time were boxed from 
flowers of the common buttercup {Ranunculiis bulbosiis), growing 
by the roadsides near water. M. aruncella, a few specimens by 
sweeping herbage. M. Seppella, resting in flowers of speedwell, 
{Veronica Chamcedrys), on sunny banks, often several females on 
a flower ; the male was rarely met with. M. allionelia, from 
among bilberry ; these were found settling on the leaves of nut, 
&c., in the early morning sunshine. Nemoto-is Swammerdamella 
and N. SchwarzieUa were both common, the former especially so. 
Adela Jibulella was frequently found resting in flowers of 
speedwell, and flying actively in the sunshine. A. rufimitrella was 
obtained by sweeping grass, &c., in the water meads, but only 
where Cardamine pratensia grew. One specimen of A. SvXzella at 
rest on a dock leaf, and A. viridella was abuudant in oak copses. 
OelecMa luculella, Qyiag high late in the afternoon. (Eco^hora 
Lambdella was Tared from dead furze sticks. T\ie\te5i\,'«».-3 XaVtiie,^ 
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this species is to collect dead furze sticks, in any locality where 
the insect is known to occur ; the wood should have the bai-k on, 
and the more decayed this is the better chance of CE. latndeWi 
being there, It iB better not to examine the sticks for the pupee, 
for, in nine cases out of ten, in stripping off the bark the pups 
will, if present, be destroyed ; at least, such was my experience, 
I grieve to say. 

Qlyphipleryx Tkrasonella, common in a water mead. G. eqtd- 
telia, one example netted casually ; plenty of stonecrop grew all 
over the district, so this species should have been common, I 
remember seeing a number of the insect in a garden in Camden 
Road, London, two or three years ago, among stonecrop. 

Argyreatkia nitidella and A. conjugella, the latter among moun- 
taiu ash, but more often beaten out of heather in the vicinity of 
the shrub. With these 1 must conclude my list of the Tineina 
found in North Devon. As I have already stated, I took several 
other species, but have not yet identified them. 

I append a list of spiders found in North Devon : — 

Aban£idea. — Harpactes Hombergii, Scop,, Linyphia horUiitis, 
Sund., Meta segmentata, Clk., M. merianee. Scop., Tetraquahba 
extenaa, Linn., E/teira comuta, Clk., E. cucurbitina, Clk., Mm- 
7naiia vatia, Clk., Xysticua cristatus, Clk,, X. lanio, C. L. Koch, 
X. luctuosus, BL, Pkilodromua aureolua, Clk., Micrommata vireacBTU, 
Clk., Ocyale mirabiUs, Clk., Trockoaa picta, Hahn (alive), Lycosa 
lugubrie, Walck., Hasarnis falcatus, Clk, 

PHAI.ANGIDEA. — Urgobunus insignia, Meade. 

The collection was made by Mr. Edward Matthews and 
myself, and forwarded to the Rev. O. Pickard- Cambridge, who 
has been good enough to furnish the above list of the species. 

With regard to Micromviata virescens, Clk., Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge, says,—" These are fine examples, two males and three 
females. I find the females and immature males here and in 
many other places, but have never yet met with the male adult 
but once." 

1-J. Abliej- DardeDs. St. JoLn's Wood, N.W., June 'U, ]W8a. 
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No. XVlil. NYMPHAMD^— NYMPHALIN^. 

(Continued from vol. idv., p. 176,) 

UMENITIS AND ITS ALLIES. 

The first genus of this gronp is Lebadea, whiuh contains a few 
brown or t&wny East Indian specieu, shaped much I'ike Limenitis, 
but with the hind uiargin of the fore wings more decidedly 
concave. They are more or less distinctly banded or festooned 
with white, and the tips of the fore wings are always white, a 
character which will serve to distinguish them from any of the 
allied genera. They expand rather over two inches. 

We now come to Adel2>ka, a large tropical American genus, 
one species of which extends as far north as California. The 
great majority of the species are of moderate size, brown, with a 
white band crossing the middle of the hind wings, and extending 
over part, at least, of the fore wings. On the costa of the fore 
wings is nearly always a fulvous band or blotch, sometimes 
opposite the end of the white band, and sometimes outside it, and 
often divided into spots hj the veins. Sometimes there is a tawny 
baud on the fore wings, and a white band or no band at all on the 
hind wings; and in one or two instances the fore wings are 
banded with red, and the hind wings are brown. The wings are 
shaped nearly as in Limenitls, but are generally somewhat 
dentated, and the fore wings are shorter; in some few cases the 
hind wings are tailed, and in others the butterflies closely 
resemble some of the South American species of Apatura in size, 
shape, and markings. 

Ttu-ning now to the familiar genus Limenitis, we find it 
numerously represented in the northern hemisphere, but almost 
totally absent from South America and Africa, being represented 
in the former country by Adelpha, and in Africa by Aterica, 
Cyvwthoe, and other allied genera. Most of the known species of 
himenHiR are marked with a more or less continuous transverse 
band of white, and many of them equal or surjiass our European 
L. Papuli in size. The ground colour is nearly always brown ; in 
. few instances, however, tlie greater pari ot ftve ■«\w%'*. 'vfe 
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fiilvouB, with few or no white ui&i-kiDgs, as in L. Lycone from 
Celebes, and in the remarkable North American L. Archippui, 
which closely resembles Danaus Erippm in colour, though it is a 
considerably smaller butterfly. This insect is said to extend its 
range to Venezuela, and is thus the only species of true LimenitU 
recorded from South America. L. Artemis is another well-known 
North American species : it is brown, with bluish suffused mark- 
ings on the upper side, especially towards the hind margin of the 
hind wings, and with submarginal orange spots on the under 
surface, in addition to several other orange spots nearer the base. 
L. Zayla is one of the largest of the East Indian species : there 
is a white band on the hind wings only, the pale band on the fore 
wings being broadly fulvous. L. Darasa, another Indian species, 
rather larger than our L. Sibylla, has a narrow green band, 
which ia broken into spots towards the tip of the fore wings. 

The species of Neptis are very numerous in the East Indies. 
They are generally black or brown, with white or yellow markings, 
arranged nearly as in the European species. The species of 
Athyma and Abrota, which are also East Indian, are very similar, 
but are larger and more robust insects, with a broad interrupted 
white or tawny band on the fore wings, and one or two continuous 
ones on the hind wings ; there is generally a long basal streak of 
the same colour on the fore wings. In many cases the males are 
marked with white, and the females with tawny. 

EupIuBdra is a beautiful African genus, including species 
which measure about three inches across the wings, most of 
which are of a deep velvety black, suffused with bronzy green on 
the hind wings and on the adjacent portion of the fore wings, and 
generally with a white or yellow bar ucross the tips of the latter. 
One species, however (E. Eleus, Drury), is red, with a broad 
black white-barred tip to the fore wings, and black borders to the 
hind wings. 

Euryphenc is another African genus. Many of the species 
much resemble those of Euphtsdra, while in others the males are 
brown and tawny, and the females are tawny brown, with the tips 
of the fore wings broadly brown, and spotted or barred with 
white. In one curious species {E. Arcadius) the fore wings are 
green, with several rows of whitish spots, and their base and the 
hind wings are of a purplish brown. 

J/amanumida Dadalm is a. to^iitnoii. Mti.<iau butterfly, 
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measuring about two inches across the wings. It is brown, 
speckled all over with white, giving it, as has been frequently 
observed, some resemblance to a guinea-fowl. It is said to differ 
in tint, according to the colour of the soil on which it occurs. 

Cymothoe is another African genus, including species expand- 
ing from two to four inches. The males are generally of a buff 
colour, deepening in some species into rich tawny or almost 
fulvous ; the females are black, with more or less extended white 
markings. In C. Sangaris and Uselda, however, the males are of 
a deep blood-red colour ; the female of the latter is black, 
suffused with orange towards the base, and with zigzag whitish 
markings towards the outside of the wings. 

Aterica includes smaller species, likewise all African, generally 
expanding under two inches. The males are blue or fulvous, with 
rows of brown spots, more or less connected into bands: the 
females are brown, with buff markings. In A. Cupavia, however, 
the male is black, with three yellow spots across the tip of the 
fore wing, and a broad yellow band on the hind wings ; in the 
female these markings are white. 



^^ ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 

CoLiAS Edusa at Ely. — As very few specimens of this 
butterfly were recorded last autumn, your readers may be 
interested to learn that I captured one on June 25th this year, 
quite close to Ely, From the damaged state of its wings it 
appears to be a hybernated individual. It is a male, but in 
expanse of wings considerably beyond the average of that sex. I 
am sure that I shall not be alone in expressing a hope that it may 
only be the precursor of many autumnal representatives of this 
species. ^Harold Hahris; King's School, Ely, June 25, 1882. 

Apatora Iris in Northampton.— I found on June Ist, at 
Yardley Chase, two larvte of Apatura Iris, which turned to pupie on 

June 15th and Ifith.— F. J. Rasell; 30, Argyle Street, St. James' 

End, Northampton, June 23, 1882. 

Hespeeia paniscds at Barnwkll Wold. — In reference to 

your remarks in the 'Entomologist' for June on the d\?,«^\.^^t- 

ance of Hesperia paniscus from Baruwcil YJo\&,\ tn&'j ^X^^a 'CtwA. 
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hnving visited the locality on Whit Monday we were unsucceBsfnl 
in finding H. paniacus in the wood. In afield near, however, a 
pair were seen, one only being captured. ^T hob. G. Frasee; 
(i, Kerr Street, Northampton, June 5, 1882. 

Ok the Females of Lyc*:ka Adonis and L. Corydon.— It 
eeems to me that there is not any difficulty in distinguishing 
these inaectfi one from the other, or in determining to which 
species a solitary specimen may belong. Undoubtedly the fringe 
ia one of the tests, and an unfailing one too, and is aptly 
described by your correspondent; it seems also to be a trifle 
broader in L. Corydon than in L. Adonis. May I venture to 
remark in addition to this that, so far as my observation goes, 
L. Adonis always has a blackish ground colour, and invariably 
bright red spots (unless absent altogether) ; whereas the ground 
colour of L. Corydon is brown, sometimes approaching to slnte- 
or lead-colour (highly glossy in fresh specimens), and the spots 
are of a dull ved-brown, varying to pale oehreous. The scales, too, 
with which each is dusted or sprinkled {most in L. Adonis), are 
of the same tint as the respective males, On the under side, 
L. Corydon has by far the boldest spots, and a more striking 
appearance than L. Adonis, and is normally the larger insect of 
the two. I say nothing of times of emergence, as this would be 
of no service to those who are not in the habit of taking these 
species themselves. I shall be glad, if incorrect, to receive 
further enlightenment from your readers. — E. Sabi.ie; 17, The 
Villas, Erith, June 12, 1882. 

Danaine Buttekflies not subject to the attack op 
Mites. — In the ' Proceedings of the Entomological Society for 
the year 1877,' p. xii., Mr. Meldoia remarks that " he had observed 
that certain distasteful species of Lepidoptera preserved their 
disagreeable qualities after death, in proof of which he exhibited 
some butterliies fuuud among an old collection of Indian insects, 
the greater part of which had been demolished by mites. The 
surviving specimens were all of protected species, viz., four of a 
Euplcea, one of Danais plexippiis, and one of Papilio pammon, 
Euplcea and Danais were well known to be protected genera, 
since they serve for models of mimetic resemblances. With 
regard to Papilio pammon, Mr. Meldoia stated that, in his 
belief, it was in some way distasteful, as he bad seen it in swarms- 
on the Island of Nancoury, Nicotar la\ai\i«., Vw K-^ri, \%l^r \sk.' 
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Mr. Meldola's valuable tranalation of Dr. Aug. Weisman's 
' Studies on the Theory of Descent,' p. 337, the translator, in a 
footnote, makes a similar statement. I lately became possessed 
of four cases of Indian Lepidoptera, which had been almost 
entirely destroyed by mites, but the Danaine butterflies were 
uninjured : there was one species of EupLcea and four of Danais, 
including D. chrysijipus, D. limniace, and D. plexippus; the 
specimens of Papilio pammon were also in fair condition.^ 
J. Jenneb Weik; Haddo Villas, Blackheath. 

Smerinthus Tm^, var. — On June 8tb a brother of mine 
captured a female Smerinthus tiliee, of which, as it differs 
somewhat from the ordinary types of this insect, I append a 
description :^The usual dark green band across the centre of 
the fore wings is entirely absent, save for a large dark green peai'- 
shaped spot in the centre of the wing, the apex pointing to the 
outer margin of the wing. The colour of the wings, from the 
thorax to about an eighth of an inch beyond the above-mentioned 
spot, is sienna-red, and beyond this of the usual normal colouiing, 
— George T. Adamsos; June 10, 1882. 

Melanthia albicillata var. suffusa. — I have to record that 
I have succeeded in obtaining, by breeding, a second example of 
Melanthia albicillata var. suffma. On comparing it with the 
figure in the ' Entomologist' for May, 1881, 1 find the resemblance 
to he so perfect that it might have been drawn from the specimen 
now in my collection. — T. Meldkum ; Ripon, June ] 6, 1883. 

Phibalaptebvx PoLyGBAMMATA NEAR RoMSEY. — lu the May 
number of the 'Entomologist' I stated that I bad taken Phiba- 
lapteryx polygrammata in this neighbourhood. I have since 
learned, through the kindness of Mr. A. B. Earn, that my species 
is P, lignata, I having been misled by the transposition of the 
figures in Newman's 'British Moths.' I am very sorry that the 
mistake should have occurred. — E. Bockell; Ivybrook House, 
Romsey, May 30, 1882. 

Staobopos fagi in Dorset. —I was fortunate enough to 
capture a fine specimen of Stauropus fagi on a tree trunk in a 
wood near here, on June 12th. I should be glad if any one 
could inform me whether there is a known British representative 
of the "Praying Mantis" of the tropics, as I have lately met 
with a minute insect which seems to be exactV^ \\Vft ^iia iQTii\^ 
one in form.— F. 0. PrcKARD-CAMBRLUGE; \faTm'we\\,T>o'c'B,eV. 
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AcRONTCTA ALNi IN THE New Foeest. — The Other day I met 
Mr. Blanchard, of Parkston, who informed me that he had juBt 
succeeded in breeding ten fine perfect imngines of A. alni, from 
larvte collected by himBelf in the New Forest last season. This 
is a most hopeful and encouraging sign to other frequenters of 
the New Forest. — W. M'Rae ; Bournemouth, June 21, 1882. 

Pachetba leucopk^a at Box Hill.— On the 29nd ult., in 
compiiny with the Messrs. Church, I visited Box Hill, and took 
a female of Pachetra leueophtea at rest on the truuk of a white- 
thorn. It deposited eggs, which haye duly hatched, and are 
feeding well on Poa anmia. — B. Abthur Bower; Ettham Road, 
Lee, S.E., June 1«, Iftfisi. 

Catephia ALCHTMI8TA NEAR DovER.— Calling on Mr. Davis 
yesterday morning to report on the curious moth I showed you 
in London, I found him busy setting his captures of the night 
before. They consisted of varieties of Agrotis exclamationis, with 
the exception of a gloriously perfect and fresh specimen of 
Catephia alchymista. The workable woods for sugar are, as a 
rule, singularly unproductive, and at some distance from the town 
of Dover, so it is gratifying to think that the perseverance and zeal 
of an enthusiastic artisan have at length been rewarded by taking 
such a rarity. — Sydney Webb; 8, Luther Terrace, Dover. 

Psyche villosella.^I took two males of this species at 
Lyndhurst in June, 1880. I found them at rest on a fence. — 
L. F. Hill; 4, Craven Terrace, Ealing, W. 

Notes on the Season.— This is, without exception, the 
worst season for insects I remember duiing all my entomological 
experience. Comparatively speaking there are none. F'tdonia 
piniaria, which in our woods used to be in such extraordinary 
numbers, seems almost to have disappeared. Again at Ediington 
Wood, where two years ago, and again last season, Asthena 
sylvata was to be seen at rest literally by hundreds — so many as 
twenty on a single tree — it has appeared only in the most limited 
quantity. In one whole day's collecting 1 only saw four specimens. 
The snme applies to Abraxas ulmata, Melanippe liastata, and 
Epione advenaria, in the same locality. Although I have given 
sugar a fair trial in several localities in Yorkshire, it has proved 
quite useless; frequently not a moth appearing. The absence 
-'■ ' -'■*erflies is also moat vemB.i:V,a.V)Ve. TV\^ mild winter has 
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undoubtedly enabled the natural enemies of insects to clear away 
the greater part of the iarvie and pup», hence the rarity of Lepi- 
doptera; but it is to be hoped that we shall have a good autumn 
season. To our local fauna we have to add Scoparia basintrigaUe, 
one specimen being taken at Sandburn Wood, It has previously 
been taken near Selby and Doneaster, but not before so near 
York.— W. Peest ; 13, Holgate Road, York, June 215, 1882. 

IcHNEnMON OF Chelonia PJU.NTAQINIS, — To-day, when taking 
a fairly good specimen of Chelonia plantaginis off the setting- 
board, I found an ichneumon larva (about half an inch long) spun 
up between the insect and the board, and saw a large hole in the 
abdomen of the insect, out of which it had evidently come. — 
C. E, Newnham; CHppenhara, June 8, 1888. 

[May we suggest that our correspondent sends the ichneumon 
pupa to Mr. Fitch, Brick House, Maldon, Essex, who will doubt- 
less let UB hear more of its history. — Ed.] 

Paniscus testaceus, Grav. — A few notes on the life-history 
of Paniscus testacetta may not prove uninteresting to tliose who 
study our British parasitic insects. On June 14th of last year, 
in examining some larvse of Dicranura vinvia, I noticed a few 
little black shining objects hidden between the rolls of skin close 
behind the head. Suspecting that these objects were connected 
with some parasite I determined to leave them unmolested, 
having ascertained that they were firmly imbedded in the body of 
the animal, and that only half of each was observable, like an egg 
in an egg-cup. About a fortnight after this one of the black 
objects hatched, and the rest soon followed suit. The larvte thus 
issued into the world were fat, footless, greenish white, semi- 
transparent creatures, attached head and tail to their host, swaying 
about with his every movement. Most of the D. vimila liirvte were 
so weakened by the attack that they died before reaching the pupal 
stage ; but one survived, and built up a cocoon towards the end of 
August, the parasites being then^I write from memory — about a 
quarter of an inch long, and very fat- and flabby. Towards 
Christmas I broke open the pupa-case, and found inside five long, 
spindle -shaped, dark brown cocoons, measuring from half to three- 
quarters of an inch in length, each sparingly enclosed in silk. In 
the midst of these was the skin of the hapless D. vinula larva, 
who had been sucked quite dry by his uninvited gies^.?,. 'X.Vt 
perfect insects emerged on May 19tb, ani ^iwei ^-'^ ^^ 
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IMniscus tentaceus. I have not seen any notice before of this 
external pnrnsitism of Paiiiscus, aiitl liad previonsly considered 
that the ichneumons were internal parasites. — E. W. And&ews; 
University School, HRstings, May 30, 1682. 

[Compare George Newport's life-history of PaniseuB virgalm, 
Fourc, parasitic on Hadena pisi (Trans. Linn. Soc, vol. xxi,, 
pp. 71— 77, pi. viii., figs. IH— 19; 1H6-2). Also see Entom. si., 
p. 251.— E. A. F.] 

Odtnesus pictus, Curt.^l am now able to complete the life- 
history commenced on July 18th, 1881 (Entom. xiv. 188). One 
of the larvie, out of the four I brought home on July 13tb, 
changed into the pupa state on May 4th, and was then of the 
same light cream-colour as the larva; on the' 16th the eyes wera 
black, and ocelli dark brown ; by the aSnd the thorax became 
dark; by the 24th the thorax was black, and the abdomen very 
dark ; on the 28th the abomen was black, the rings smoky white ; 
3lBt, clypeus and bands on the abdomen yellow; June 2nd, 
emerged from the pupa state within the cocoon, and apparently 
ready to commence the business of life ; 4th to 6th, saw it 
engaged cleaning and brushing itself [within the eocoon) ; the 
imago emerged on June !th, and proved to be a male. The 
second larva changed to pupa on May fith, and is without doubt 
a female, the development of which has been very much retarded 
by the very cold weather: it is still in pupa, all the limbs are 
hanging free from the body; at a casual glance it appears like 
the perfect insect, with the exception of the wings, which are 
about one-third the proper length, are hanging down by the side, 
and brought slightly in front of the imder side of the abdomen. 
The insect in the cocoon remains erect, resting on the anal 
segments of the abdomen, the thorax leaning against the cocoon. 
The other two larvES produced Chrysis ignita.~G. C. Bignell; 
Stonebouse, Devon, June 21, 1882. 

Chrysis ignita, L. — On June 19tb I bred this insect from 
Odynerti-3 pictus, from larva; taken on July IStb, 1881, in the 
Plymouth cemetery. — Ii>. 

Dipterous Larv^ in the Human SuBJBcr. — At one of the 
meetings of the International Medical Congress, Dr. W. G. 
Smith stated that a giil, aged twelve, presented herself with the 
following history:— About three months before being seen by ■ 
medical man an ovoid sweUiug ap\ieaxei o^ ftvfe o\6ftx %\4^ -a? the 
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ankle, causing her some pain and uneasiness in walking. This 
swelling graduiilly shifted its position and slowly moved up the 
leg, thence towards the right axilla, then down to the elhow, and 
finally settled on the back of the neck. In this position a small 
dark spot appeared, an orifice formed ; and when pressure was 
made around this opening a white grub, nearly an inch in length, 
protruded, and escaped along with some unhealthy pus. Several 
other similar swellings developed upon subsequent occasions 
under medical observation, and the medical man extracted other 
grubs, exactly similar to the first specimen. No cause could be 
assigned for these curious phenomena. The larvte were pro- 
nounced by competent authority to belong to a dipterous insect, 
although the genua could not be satisfactorily determined. There 
was no sufficient proof of the existence of an (estrus peculiar to 
man alone. A good abstract, from which the above is quoted, 
appeared in the ' British Medical Journal,' October 1st, 1H81. I 
shall feel grateful to any of your readers who will give additional 
information or references.— William E. A. Axon; Fern Bank, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Note on the use of Naphthaline in Cabinets fob the 
PROTECTION OF Insect COLLECTIONS. — In the 'American Natu- 
ralist' for May, 1882, p. 409, which Prof. C. V. Riley has most 
kindly forwarded to me, I find that " Mr, C. A. Blake, of Phila- 
delphia, has been preparing cones of naphthaline run around a 
pin, so that they may be stuck into a box of insects, and that the 
naphthaline may permeate the box and last for a considerable 
time. They are made after a formula recommended by Drs. 
Le Conte and Horn, and are very convenient to handle. They 
gave such promise of usefulness that we obtained quite a lot of 
them, and went to the trouble of supplying all our insect boxes 
with the same. We have speedily rejected them, however, and 
give this note of warning, especially to lepidopterists, to whom 
they will prove particularly objectionable, as our experience of a 
few weeks suffices to show that they very quickly encourage 
greasing, and soon produce a relaxed, sordid, or greasy appear- 
ance of the insects. Another objection is that by deliquescence 
the pale chocolate colour of the cones communicates to, and 
discolours, the lining of the boxes wherever it comes in contact 
therewith." I am not aware that in England such a preijaiB-tiwi 
of n&phtbaUne is ever used ; but the objecl oi Ta'j lioXft '"». W 
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ascertain whether any entomologist, who has used the ordinarj 
white crj'stalliiit; form of imphthaline as a preservative agHinst 
mites, has noticed that any ill effects have resulted. I may add 
that it has been used in my cabinets without any evil results, as 
far as I can judge. — J. Jenner Weik. 

[We shall have some further remarks to make on this subject 
in an early number of the ' Entomologist.' So far as our expe- 
rience goes, after long trial, naphthaline appears by far the best 
preventive against mites, and even mould, in collections, not 
only of Lepidoptera, but also any prepared Natural -History 
specimens, being highly fatal to life of any kind. — Ed.] 



REVIEWS. 
'alabele Land, and the Victoria Falls.' Edited by C. G. Oates 
M.A. London : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. Coloured 
Plates and Maps. 
The work under notice has been apparently published as a 
monument to one dead, by a surviving brother. The gist of the 
work consists of a series of letters and memoranda written in 
uncivilized Africa, by the late Mr. Prank Oates, F.R.G.S. These 
have been edited by Mr. C. G, Oates with great care and evidently 
as a labour of love. The work is profusely illustrated, not only 
with woodcuts, but by chro mo -lithographic facsimiles of water- 



colour drawings taken by the traveller. These latter 
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striking, being full of colour, one— that of the Victoria Falls— 
especially so. Added to these, in the Appendix are the plates 
{nine of which are coloured), devoted to the natural history 
portion of the work ; four of these concern the readers of the 
' Entomologist,' as they illustrate the more remarkable inaeota 
found in the collection made by Mr. Oates. There are also four 
elaborate maps for the reader's guidance and reference. 

The editor devotes the first thirty pages to a memoir, which 
unfortunately but varies the too oft-told story of a young man who 
leaving home in robust health, on his voyage of scientific and 
geographical discovery succumbs to fever caused by the worry, 
fatigue, and privation of African travel. This memoir is rendered 
more aad by the clever cartoon, drawn by Mr. Charles Whymper, 
of Frank Oates" favourite poiulex Aa% %\xsA\a% b^ the graveside 
of hi'- 1, This dog left tVe cam^ aome ftv^\.^ \-ft\\e'& Itti^fl. 
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the scene of its master's detith, and whs found by the boys sent 
in search of it, pntiently watching by the grave. We are glad to 
find the faithful creature was rescued from starvation, and 
ultimately sent to England. There are also sketches by the same 
artist on other pages of the work. 

The collections made by Mr. Gates were brought to this 
country, and having been examined were sent to the specialists in 
each gi-Dup. The reports of these gentlemen form an important 
Appendix of some hundred pages. Among the more elaborate 
of these papers is an able review of the Ornithological work by 
Mr. R. Bowdler Sharp, F.L.S., and a report by Professor West- 
wood on the Entomology. This pai-t of the collection, which was 
made in the south-eastern portion of Mr. Wallace's sub-region of 
"East Africa," has been added to the Entomological Museum of 
the University of Oxford. The Lepidoptera seem to have attracted 
his chief attention, other orders, however, being represented. 
Professor Westwood refers to seventy-five species of butterflies, 
several of which he describes and names. To those entomologists 
studying the geographical distribution of the Khopalocera, 
reference should be made to this paper. This is a handsome 
book, suitable alike for the drawing-room or study.— J. T. C. 

^^^ Exchange List of British Coleoptera, 

^^ This appears without imprint or compiler's name, but, from 
a private communication, we find it is claimed by Mr. A. E. 
Hodgson, of Coleford. Gloucester. This omission is unfor- 
tunate, for the work of compiling this list is so well done, that it 
would be rather a credit than otherwise to the compiler if bis 
name were associated with the work. The list is founded upon 
the lines of the weU-knowu exchange lists of British Lepi- 
doptera, which have undoubtedly contributed more to the 
popularity of that order than probably anything which has been 
written upon the subject. We hope, now that coleopterists have 
the means of circulating handy lists of their desiderata, a great 
impetus may be given to the number of workers amongst beetles- 
Mr. Hodgson seems quite up to time, both in his list of recent 
additions to our Fauna and his arrangements, having separated 
the families Ptinidee and Cissidte from the Malacodermata, with 
tHe term Teredilia. The venture is worthy oi ttii; ^Aic,(ifc%* ■«\ft.'ia. 
we hope it will attain. — J. 'i'. C. 
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X0TE3 ON CURRENT ENTOMOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

EcoNostia Entomolooy, — Miss Eleanor A. Onnerod, F.M.S,, is not 
inulined to leave her " insect enemies " much peace. This energetic lady 
ieaues one report after another so rapidly, that beibre long she ought really 
to 8tir up her bucolic constitneots to some sense of their duty, not only in 
trying to remedy the insect pkgnea of their neighbourhood, but also to 
furnish her <ffith such observattona as may help the Itoyal Agricultural 
Society's Consulting Entomologist to formulate the life-histories of these 
- insects, and so be better able to suggest remedies for the prevention of their 
ravagee. ' Report of Observations of Injurious Insects for 1 881 ' has been 
issued, uontaiiiiug 107 pages, with many woodcuts. The turnip-fly, Phyliti- 
Ireta namorum, occupies a large portion of the report. This subject has 
also been treated separately, in a "Report "of 51 pages, with woodcuts. 
How important is the subject may be gathered from the statement that the 
financial loss varies in diderent districts from £2 to H^ per acre. The 
total loss may be roughly estimated when we state, that acreage of turnips 
and swedes under cultivation were returned on June 4th, 1881, as 
1,149,768. These reports are well worthy of examination, and are so in- 
ejtpensive as to be within the reach of all. Following up this work. Miss 
Ormerod recently gave another lecture before the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, ' On the Turnip Fly.' This is issued in pamphlet form. All 
these works may be obtained from W. Swan Soniienschein &, Co., London, 

Abtificial Desthdotion of Insbots. —In ' Smithsonian Report, 1880,' 
just issued, are some remarks, where the following occurs (p. 363): — "It may 
be recalled that at the Portland (1873) meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Le Conte suggested that an efficient 
mode of checking the devastations of the insects injurious to agriculture 
might be the 'production of diseases' from parasitic fungous growths. He 
mentioned ' an instance in which from the communication of the disease by 
some silk-worms, the whole of the caterpillars in a nine-acre piece of noods 
were destroyed.'" E^eriments have been made upon various form8,and lately 
on potato-beetles. 'Those inoculated with the fungous disease died in from 
eight to twelve days, while others in the same room, but which were not so 
treated, lived through the winter. Plant-lice were killed in a hot-house by 
similar means " 

Fossil Ehtomoloot. — Mr. S. H. Scudder has compiled 'A Biblio- 
graphy of FoEsU Insects,' which appears as No. 13 of the ' Bibliographical 
Contributions,' issued in the ' Bulletin ' of Harvard Univeisitj. There are 
nearly one thousand references, with explanatory notes in most cases. To 
those who take interest in the insects which occurred in this world before 
man tooJc to making excursions " with a green net and killing bottle," this 
compilation will be most useful. 

Newspaper Entomology. — That " oldest evening paper," ' The Globe 
and Traveller,' devoted one of its daily essays (May SO) to " Insect Col- 
lectors." The writer has clearly views of his own upon entomologists, hut 
whether they coincide with those of the latter is quite another matter. The 
entomologists might even go so far as to suggest the essayist should look 
up his subject a little more carefully before he writes "pot-boilers." Li the 
same paper (May ^6) upwards of a column is devoted to an article on insect 
dealers, founded upon that on ' British Lepidoptera' which recently appeami 
ia tbesn pages (Entom. p. 111). This latter writer seems to know more 
of the subject, and thereforemakea t\s sMbjett HHitti\\i\ates,<\ti'4. 

i.'-i..^. 
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PoLiBPHiKcTA TUBBBosA, (Trou. (femftle). 



More than one hundred years ago De Geer gave us the life- 
history of an Ichneumon preying pxternally on a spider. " Get 
Ichneumon n'est guerea remarquable que par I'endroit oii il a 
vecu sous la forme de larve ; mais il Vest beaucoup par eette 
circonstance " (Mem. pour seiTir a I'histoire des Insectea, ii-, 
863-0; pl. 30, figs. 1-3}. 

In June he found on an alder-leaf a small common spider, on 
whose body he saw a small white larva engaged in sucking it. 
.\fter remarking how extraordinary it was that the mother Ichneu- 
mon should be able to deposit its eggs on the body of the agile 
and carnivorous victim spider, be proceeds to give the life-historY 
of the parasite, but says, " J'ai beaucoup de regtet i!B.NoSxwfe^^ 
de preiidif le desaein de cetfe Araignee et de Ba.\a'CNft.\ ie.'o.e. «^^ 
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pas qu'elles auroient a me inontrer tant de choses Bingalieres." 

He tells us that tlie spider spun a geometrical web in the box in 

which it was confined, but soon after lie observed that the spider 

had fallen dead at the bottom of the box, and that the parasitic 

larva was spinning an elongate white cocoon in the centre of the 

web. Eight days later a very small Ichneumon emerged from the 

cocoon ; it is described as of about the size of an Apanteles, and of 

no remarkable structure. His diagnosis runs : — Ichneumon noir 

\ h antennes JiUforviea, a den.v rayes jaimatres stir le corcelet et a 

I patUs jaunea. Considering the size, this can hardly apply to a 

I Polyaphincta ,- but possibly a hyperparasite may have been bred, 

I or possibly this note may lead to the identification of a small 

black Ichneumon with yellow legs and with two longitudinal 

yellow marks on the thorax. 

Westwood next refers to these external parasites in his 
masterly 'Introduction' (vol. ii., p. 143). Quoting Dilwpin, he 
" I have frequently observed a small black species [of 
Ichneumon] successively deposit an egg in the abdomen of two or 
more spiders on the sand-hills [near Swansea]; and I doubt 
whether the spider had in any case arrived at its maturity." 

John Elackwall, in the course of his researches into the 
functions and economy of our indigenous spiders, met with their 
external parasites on several occasions. He bred Polyspkincta 
carbonator, Gr., twice in 1838 from Epeira antriada, one female 
on June 27th from the spider taken in April, and one male on 
August 16th from the spider taken on July 30th. He also tells 
us that an Ichneumon larva is frequently found attached to the 
base of the abdomen, or between the abdomen and cephalothorax 
of Linyphia tn'muta or L. piisilla, and that it feeds upon their 
juices, ultimately occasioning its death. The larvae were stated 
to spin silken cocoons, and were most probably those of Polg- 
sphincta or Acrodactyla (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., xi., 1 ; 1843). 
Blackwall says that only one larva is found on a spider, "which 
indeed could not supply sufficient nourishment for two"; but 
Boie on June 14th found two immature specimens of Epeira 
diademata, one of which supported two larvie of I'olyspkincta 
carbonator, and the other three ; only one, however, on each 
spider reaching maturity. They spun their cocoons on June 31st, 
I smd ibe Ichneumons emerged on J\ily lat (Stett. Ent. Zeit., 
, 392). 

, Dr. A. La\)Oul\ifene ioM».i m. ^a Tta^&ft <g. jj 
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white spider's web, on ft dry oak-leaf, tbree satiny white, dipterous- 
looking larvffi, and the dead spider [Clubiona liolosericea, Linne). 
He suggests that the larvce had fed on the eggs of the Clubiona, 
doubting whether there was sufficient of the Drassid to nourish 
the three larvje. Laboulbeiie refers to the blackish cloud in the 
interior of the body of the larva, which "he did not believe" was 
an internal parasitic larva, but only the alimentary canal; and 
remarks that, after much hesitation, he was convinced that the 
feet (pseudopodes) were not upon the ventral, but upon the dorsal 
surface of the larva. One of these larvie was killed in exami- 
nation, but the other two spun oblong cocoons of thin white silk, 
and in about a fortnight two female Ichneumons emerged (Ann. 
Soc. Ent. France, 3rd ser., vol. vi., p. 798, pi. 17). Dr. Laboul- 
bene's detailed description of the larva is as follows :— 

"Larva elongate, slightly curved (figs. 1-3), composed of 
thirteen segments, counting the terminal tubercle (mamelon), but 
not the head. Whitish grey in colour, slightly shining, satiny. 
The dark alimentary canal shows plainly in its interior (fig. 2), 
and numerous whitish granulations are observable under the 
skin. Long 7 mm. 

"The ventral region is concave, smooth, apod; the sides of 
the body are sharply rounded ; but the most important point in 
the structure of this larva is the existence of ' pseudopodes' or 
false legs situated in the centre of the dorsal or convex region, 
and to which I shall again refer. Head small, a curvilineal 
triangle, brownish, appearing to be furnished with two small 
biarticulate antennte (fig. 5 a), with a rounded, ciliated lahrum, 
and with two mandibles. The parts of the mouth are not easy to 
distinguish. Thoracical segments largest of all, and rounded 
laterally and dorsally. Abdominal segments tuberculate? (ma- 
melonnes ?) on the sides, the 1st to 7th having in the middle of 
its back true retractile 'pseudopodes' similar to the false legs of 
caterpillars, having like them a crown of hooks, which holds them 
firmly in any position. The two terminal segments (8th and 9th) 
are trapezoid, forming, with the anal appendage, an inverted cone. 
There are nine pairs of spiracles ; the first situated on the 
anterior margin of the metathorax; the second upon the 1st 
abdominal segment (4th of the body of the larva) ; the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth a-^i.t&iiVfeft-a-^crtv'Ctit 
Sad to 8th abdominal segments. A long centvai \,i:ac\ie%. Vt'a.Nie' 
the body, emitting a branch to each. spiracVe ■, ^&^i ^rot*^ 
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atrangement. The tracheie are white and silvery over the 
alimentary canal, but the last as well as those of its corresponding 
spiracles show black through the transparent body of the larva, 
under a lens. The suvface of the body of the larva is very finely 
mgulose or covered with very fine wrinkles, which gives it a 
satiny appearance. I ought to mention the very numerous 
whitish gi'anulations seen through the skin (fig. S) j similar 
granulations have been well described by M. Fabre in an 
interesting work on the Sphegidse (Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., 4th ser., 
vi., 167). He has observed the whitish granular appeurance to 
be due to uric glands, really organs of secretion, in the larva of 
Sphex flai'ipennis and many others." 

Laboulbene then refers to Barthelemy's mention of these 
gi'anulate uric glands in the larva of Scenometopia atropivora, and 
to the references and figures of Reaumur, Eoesel, Bouche, and 
Goureau, relating to the presence of the "pseudopodes dorsaux" 
in certain Ichneumonid and Chalcid larvje. He also says that it 
is possible that this larva also has lateral tubercles, which he had 
overlooked in being so much occupied with the prominent dorsal 
ones, saying that " if they exist, tliey are not very marked." 

A detailed description of the female Ichneumon is given under 
the name of Pimpla Fairmairii. It is said to be very closely 
allied to Pimpla rufata, Gmel., but it is well figured, without an 
areolet, and is undoubtedly a Polyaphincta ; whether it be a 
distinct new species is not now under consideration. 

In the 'Proceedings' of the Entomological Society of London 
for January 4tb, 1869, we are told that Prof. Westwood exhibited 
"an Ichneumon and an Epeira, the larva of the former being an 
external parasite on the body of the spider" (Trans. Ent. Soc. 
Lond,, 1868, p. I}. But this is just so much information that 
only makes us ' long for more.' 

In the spring of 1869 Snellen van Vollenhoven received from 
Herr Eitsema an immature specimen of Miranda (Epeira) cucur- 
bitina, on which a parasitic larva was feeding. The spider spun n 
web on the following day, and the Ichneumonid larva continued to 
grow rapidly during the next three or four days, when it spun a 
cocoon, the skin of the dead spider dropping down. Twelve days 
after the completion of the cocoon a male Polysphincta carbonator. 
Gr&v., emerged {Tijd. v. Ent.,and sev.,\ol.v,,i3ij. 17 — 19; 1870). 
On Joij S-'ith, lRrr», Herr C. CV. tv. ■?.T\st\\V^^ 's. >»i\lft -»*% 
enough to find, ahout ttvtee m\\ea itom. ^waaa^ 
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Theridion which caiTied a maggot on the back of its abdomen. 
This larva was then about tliree millimetres long, but by the 
next day it had doubled in size and was shining white, with red 
spots, the victim spider lying dead on the earth ; the larva then 
gradually became whiter in colour, and on the '■■iJth spun a thin, 
transparent, white, oblong cocoon, and later turned to a yellowish 
pupa therein. On August !)th — only fourteen days after the 
death of the spider — a male Potyspkincta hoops, Tschek,, emerged 
(Deutsche Ent. Zeit., xxi., 285}. 

In 'The Fauna of Devon: Ichneunionid£B" {Trans. Uevons. 
Ass. Advanc. Science, &e,, 1881) Mr. Edward Parfitt tells us 
that he had bred Acrodactyla degener, Haliday, from "a reddish 
larva, found feeding on a email spider. The body of the spider 
was not large enongh to contain the larva, so that part of it was 
exposed. The spider lived until the larva was ready to undergo 
its change into pupa. It then spun a cocoon, fusiform and 
angular, attache.d at both ends to tlie glass cover of the box after 
the manner of a hammock. It remained in pupa about a 
fortnight, and came out September 19th, 1874 " {I, c, pp. 41, 43). 

Ichneumon parasites of spiders' eggs are numerous, and many 
species have been bred from various spiders' nests, especially 
from the elegant little nests of Agelena hrunnea ; but it is not to 
these I now allude ; it is to the interesting cases of external 
parasitism on the adult spiders. Notwithstanding all the above- 
naentioned published information, very htlle appears to be 
generally known on the subject ; I am therefore glad to be in the 
position to bring forward two more instances from well known 
observers, and to be able to give a good iigure of a PolyapMncia 
lai-va from a drawing made by Mr. G. C. Bignell. The species of 
the genus Polyspkincta and Hahday's closely allied Acrodactyla 
all appear to be rare in Britain. They are probably exclusively 
spider vampires, as Boie terms it, although Brischke gives P. 
carbonator as bred from a sawfly {Nemaius ventncosus), but this 
is probably an error ; both P. injipes and P. hoops he gives as 
bred from Epeira diademata. Eatzeburg gives many hosts, but 
the information and determination is somewhat doubtful. 

The Kev. A. Matthews, of Grumley, thus writes: — "On July 
4th, 1874, my brother, the Rev. H. Matthews, found a spider with 
a white maggot-shaped larva lying across its \>«.cV.,\ift\.-^e.«vi. 'C&fc 
thorax and abdomen, firmly attached "by eaa\i fe^X.'ce-mvVj "sS. '■^"^^ 
body to the under side of the spider'a tVoxKi, \i6\!«^^- 
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articulations of the legs He brought them immediately to me, 
and we placed them in a dry phial-bottle, with a few Aphides for 
food, and tied a piece of muslin over its mouth. The spider soon 
made a web iu which the Aphides became entangled, and thus 
they remained for the rest of tlie day without any material change, 
except that at one time the larva had nearly emptied the body of 
the spider, and had himself become green; but this was only a 
temporary change, for shortly after be resumed his original 
opaque-white hue. On the following morning he had spun 
himself up in a long narrow orange cocoon, attached to the web 
of the spider, and had changed into a pupa; while ail that 
remained of his unfortunate companion was a shrivelled skin 
lying at the bottom of the bottle. On July 14th the imago 
emerged from the cocoon in the shape of the Ichneumon which I 
now send, together with the aforesaid cocoon and the mortal 
remains of the spider. 1 am unacquainted with spiders, but 
suppose this species to have belonged to the Epehidee ; its head 
and thorax were pale yellow, with pink shading, and its abdomen 
brilliant pea-green," The Ichneumon is nearest to Polyspkincta 
pallipes, Holmgr., but does not exactly agi'ee with Holmgren's 
description of that species ; whether it is a variety of this or a 
new species must be left for further consideration. Its oat- 
ehaped cocoon, which is ochreous in colour and quite opaque, is 
figured to the left in the woodcut. The spider is probably Epeira 
cucurbitina, Clerck. 

Mr. G. C. BigneU, of Stonehouse, writes: — "Polyspkincta 
tuberoga, Grav., bred from a gi-eenish coloured spider beaten out 
of oak on the 82ud May, 18H2 : it is an external parasite, and the 
larva is too curious a looking little fellow to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. When the spider was first beaten out, I asked the 
gentleman who saw it what it looked like ; he replied, ' It is very 
much like a miller's man carrying a sack of flour'; to which I 
quite agreed, for it was laying sack-like across its hack ; it was 
full fed by the 24th. On the 33rd I had a good look at it, and 
made a sketch ; it had no legs, but in place of them it had 
sucking- discs, two on the 2nd segment and four on the UrA and 
4tb, six of them occupying the usual place of the legs ; the other 
four were half covered with the skin-fold usually seen on lepi- 
dopterous Imvie ; on its back it bad eight tubercles, the first on 

4tb, the others on tiie ae'ven loWomn^ s.ft^caft'sAs,-, ftada. 
was surmounted with two r\ng% ot ^iooa.ft\a.,mx!&-^iia<-aL « 
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four in the centre. The object of these was to suspend itself by 
the web while feeding on the last remains of its victim, and 
holding on after it was consumed ; when the whole of the spider's 
body had been extracted, the legs and empty skin were allowed to 
fall down. The larva then commenced to make itself a cocoon, 
which was finished by the third day; it was during this time the 
tubercles had to play such a prominent part, having to perform 
the work of the claspers of an ordinary caterpillar ; when a 
tentacle attached to the silken cord had to be removed, it was 
done by withdrawing the booklets into the tentacle, when it at 
once became disengaged and ready to make another 'attachment.' 
From one spiracular line to the other were rows of black dots, 
two on the 2nd segment and one on the remainder; the centre of 
each was occupied by a short hair. The anal segment often had 
a very important part to perform, by being brought round to the 
assistance of the mouth ; I first observed this while it was feeding, 
to disengage some internal portion of the spider from its jaws; 
afteiTvards it was frequently used to attach the silk to some part 
of the cocoon when the blunt round head of the larva appeared 
not to be able to attach the siik to its satisfaction. When full 
fed the larva was about three-eighths of an inch in length. 
I have no hesitation in saying that this larva had fourteen 
segments (counting the head as one). Cocoon shuttle -shaped, 
whitish, and thin ; the movements of the larva and pupa were 
perceptible through the thin cocoon. The perfect insect appeared 
on the lath June." 

Mr. Matthews' account of the larva changing colour before 
and after a meal is confirmatory of what Bnsciike says ; and Mr. 
Bignell's express statement that the larva has fourteen segments 
is confirmatory of Laboulbene's description. Mr. J. B, Bridgman 
has seen and named both species, and, referring to P. tuberosa, 
writes, " I have the same species, given to me by Mr. F. Norgate, 
with the cocoon and spider-skin exactly like Mr. Bignell's " 

The woodcut represents Polysphincta tuberosa, Grav., female, 
with its thin white cocoon on the right, to the extremity of which 
is attached a curious small black tassel of excrement. The larva 
(from Mr. Bignell's drawing) is represented below, with an 
enlarged figure of the head. The thick ochreous cocoon on the 
left is that of Mr. Matthews' species i^PolyapluucU ^aWiv^ffc, 
Holtngv. ?). 

iialdoa, Essex, July, imz. 
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NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 

Uy Rev. W. W. Fowler, M.A., F.L.3. 

Nu. VI.— EDGES OF PONDS— FENS AND MAESHES. 

The edges of ponds often abound with Coleoptera ; many of 
them belong to the same genera as those taken on the banks of 
rivers, but the species are usually different. Large reservoirs 
with gravelly banks often afford a favourite habitat for many 
Bembidia, Dr. Power twice took B. obliquum abundantly in such 
a locahty. The shores of lakes also produce some good species, 
as for instance Cryptokypniis maritimua, which is found on the 
shores of Loch Rannoch ; B. bipunctatum and doris are also 
found in like localities. We have now, however, to deal with 
ponds in the ordinary acceptation of the word, as we find them 
scattered everywhere throughout the country; the banks of the 
small ponds in open fields will produce very few species, and 
those of the commonest kinds, but a pond in a wood, or, better 
still, on the edge of a wood, only half surrounded by trees, and 
with a south or west aspect, will afford very numerous species, 
especially if the edges are rather swampy, and rushes grow round 
it. Many things may be found upon these, or running on the 
ground at their roots, but if they are mowed down and left to 
decay, the debris will be found to be very profitable. On the 
edge of such a pond near Repton, I found Bembidium bnixelleTise 
in abundance, and other Betnbidia, three species of BradyceUus, 
Treckua rubens, a number of Staphylinidse, and several very good 
Trichopterygidffi, including T. cantiana and T. listitia. In a like 
locality near Lincoln I have lately obtained Choleva spadicea, 
Anohomenus oblongus, and other species. It is a very good plan 
to shake the rushes and rubbish over a sieve and collect the 
residue in a bag ; this will be found well worth examining gt 
home : from a small bag of such shakings sent me by post by 
Mr. W. G. Blatch, from a pond near Coleshill, I once obtained 
Bryaxis impressa in some numbers, Evceathetus nificapUlua 
abundantly, Ocyusa maura, Mycetoporus longicornis, Psammtechas, 
and others. 

Very good Staphylinidje are to be found on the edges of ponds 
and on marshy ground, such as Stenjis fltojor, S. proditor, and 
other Sleiii, Oymnuaa hrevlwllva and iJttTiegala, MyU^iw, vXva^oJA., 
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Tachyueis, DeleaSter, and good speciesof Philoniktis and Hoina- 
lota; the very rare Acrognathus mandibidaris is found near 
London amidst the rotten leaves on the very edge of stagnant 
ponds, half in and half out of the water. 

On a warm day many good species will he found on plants 
growing out of the water; if these be struck sharply the insects 
will fall into the water, and may he picked out at leisure. The 
rare OxyUlus fulvipes has been taken io some numbers in this 
way in Needwood Forest, near Burton -on-Trent ; GaUrucce, 
Phytohii, Bagoi, and others may also he obtained in the same way, 
although the latter and also Pkytobius leucogaster are to be found 
in greater abundance by pulling up the plants bodily and shaking 
them over a sheet, as the beetles live submerged for a long time. 

The stems of Typha latifoUa, especially in winter, contain 
numerous species : in company with Mr. Blatch, who kindly 
shewed me the locality, I found Baris T-albuin, Anchomenus 
puelbbs, and others in Sutton Park, near Birmingham, and he has 
himself taken other much better species in the same place. 

One of the most favourite localities with the London collectors 
is, or rather used to be. Hammersmith marshes ; very rare beetles 
have been found there in some numbers. We must however pass 
on now to the consideration of the fen districts proper, which 
come in naturally in this connection. 

Entomologists know well what a number of peculiar species 
of Lepidoptera the fens produce, and the Coleoptera are quite as 
peculiar, and will well repay any collector who may work them : 
the only Coleopterist who ever did very much work in the fens 
was Mr. Crotch, and I am indebted for many hints in this paper 
to Mr. Matthews, who once or twice accompanied Mr. Crotch in 
his expeditions. 

We may divide the fen districts into three, the Lincolnshire 
fens, the Norfolk fens, and the Cambridgeshire fens : the former 
of these has been so much drained that it is the least profitable 
of the three, and it is the last that is the most productive, 
although a great imniber of good species occur in Norfolk in the 
I neighbourhood of the well-known Broads. 

I In the fen districts it is customary to cut the sedge and reeds 

in large quantities, and carry it up the rivers in sedge boats, as 
tbey are called ; if a collector will furnish himself with a sheet, 
and persuade the boatmen, which only retimve-S a. ftiaaA. i^aa, \Ja 
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shake the bundles over it rs lliey unload them, he will reap a rich 
harvest, — Odacantha melanura in ahundanee, Dromiua longicepi 
and sigma, and Aetophorus imperialis being some of the best 
species; these of course may all be found in their respective 
homes, but this is a very good way of obtaining them. The 
bundles must not be fresh cut, hut must have lain some little 
time. 

The smaller beetles that may be obtained in this way are 
legion. AtomarUe for instance, such as A. gatta, may be foimd 
by thousands ; many Atomariie seeoi to be fond of marshy places; 
thus A. Barani was found some time ago in a marshy place near 
Eltham, and I have swept A. basalis in numbers on low swampy 
ground near Repton. 

Very good TriehopterygidsB occur in the fens, and very pro- 
bably new ones would reward any collector who pnid attention to 
them ; at any rate exceedingly scarce species like 2'. Kirbyi and 
T. Ghampionis, Ptilium ctcaiJim and ajine might he found in some 
numbers. 

The Steni of the fens are very good. S. pahistris may be 
obtained in large quantities by sweeping at Wicken Fen, and S. 
optioiis at Horning Fen. S. vafellus nnd S. fuscipes also occur 
plentifully, and S. argus sparingly ; S. Ivstrator, S. proditor, and 
others may also be found ; other good Staphylinidffi, such aa 
Thinobius brevipennis, Lathrobium rufipenne and angustatum, 
Platystethus nodijrons, Micropeplus tessej-ula, &c., may be obtained, 
and the pretty little Hypocyptus discoidens may be taken in thou- 
sands by shaking refuse and rushes as above described. 
Euplectus ambiguus may he captured by sweeping rushes on a hot 
day. Chrysomela graminis is extremely abundant at times, and 
occasionally Phyllobrotica qiuidHmaculata, and the very rare 
Adimonia alandica, Boh. (villa, W. C.) may be found in numbers. 
Silis rujtcollis is a fen insect well worth looking out for with 
these. Malachius rtificollu sometimes occurs plentifully, and 
Chrysomela gcettingensis sparingly, Hcemonia Cvrtisi is also to be 
found. 

Certain good Longicorns seem peculiai- to the fens and fenny 
districts, as Oberea ondata and Saperda carckariaa : the latter 
occurs near Lincoln. Agapanthia lineatocoUis may be found not 
uncommonly on thistles. 

Besides the DroHiii, &.e., nWve i.n&tt\,W\ci, tl\e fens coDtain 
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very many good CarabidtB, which may be found under refuse on 
the edges of ponds or in damp places; the Lincobishire fens near 
Boston have produced Badister peltatus in quantities ; the rare 
PteroHichus aterrimus and P. anthracinus are almost peculiar to 
the fens, and with P. gracilis and P. minor may be taken on 
Whittlesea Mere. Blethisa mitllipunctata and Oodes kelopiodes 
are very seldom captured out of the fen districts; they have, 
however, been found at Askham Bog, near York. There are also 
other good insects which frequent the fens, but which are also 
found in other localities, and cannot therefore be called true 
fen insects, such as Dyschirivs teneus, Anchoinenus oblongua, 
Elaphi-us vliginoBus, Amara consularis [recorded by Mr. Dawson 
as abundant in Holme Fen, Hmitingdon shire), Panag<eus crux- 
viinor, Stenolophus Teutoitue, Skrimshiranus, vespertinus, and 
dormlis, Bradycelbis placidiis, Bembidium assimile, and others. 
Several specimens of the very rare Chlanius holosericeus are said 
to have been taken near Whittlesea Mere in 1830, but I do not 
know whether the locality has since yielded a specimen.* We 
must not forget to mention Trechm rivwlaris, Gyll. {incilis. Daws.), 
which is so great a desideratum with all collectors. Mr. Dawson 
took two specimens at Whittlesea, and a labouring man found 
sixteen in the fens between-Holme and Yaxley ; it may therefore 
again turn up, but is very probably extinct in the latter locality, 
as almost the whole of the ground on which it was found was 
brought under cultivation about five -and- twenty years ago 
according to Mr. Dawson's notice of its capture. 

We might suppose that the Curculionidje would not be so well 
represented, but, as we might expect, several species of Bagous, 
GrypidiuB equiseti and others occur ; there would probably be 
many species of Phytobius also ; Lixus paraplecticus, which now 
appears to be becoming extinct, used to be found in some 
numbers. 

I had intended to say a few words on salt-marshes and 
salterns, but I must defer them to the next paper. 

• It oucunod in Burwell Fen and tha ueighbourhood in lM33, where Dr. I'owei' 
tiiuk eight or ten epeciiuBDa. — J. A. P. 
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INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON lOHNEUMONID^. 

By John B. Bridquan and Edward A. Fitch. 
No. III.— CEYPTID^. 

The Cryptidffi include those Ichneumones pentagoni with a 
distinct laternl sulcus to the mesosternum, with few exceptions an 
exserted aculeua in the female, and with the spiracles of the first 
abdominal segment generally farther from its apex than from one 
another. Certain males might easily be mistaken for Ichneutnonei 
pnemtici, but the femiiles are at once distinguishable by their 
exserted ovipositor, except in Stilpnux. 

Gravenhorst (Ich. Europ., vol. ii, ; 1829) included the genera 
HopUsmenue, Cryptus, Phygadeuon, Mesostenus, Baryceros, Hemi- 
teles, Pezomachus, Phytodietus, Iscknoceroa, Nematopodius, Meso- 
chorus, and Plectiscus in this family. Hoplismenua has already 
been included in the Ickn. oxypygi ; Baryceros included a single 
South -American species; Phytodietus, aud Ischnoceros are now 
included in the Pimplidfe, aud Mesochorua and Plectiscus in the 
OphionidEB- Stilpnus was included in the Ichneumonidffi by 
Gravenhorst ; it unites the two families. Foerster, in his admirable 

■ 'Monographic der Gattung Pezomachua' (Berlin, 1851), makes 
seven new genera, besides Pezomachus ; Pterocormua, a new 
genus made by Foerster for Gravenhorst'a Brackypterua, ifl 
included, but this was founded on a single species {B. means, Gr.), 
since proved by Marshall to be the short-winged vai'iety of 
Ichneavwn latrator, which has already been referred to. Tascb- 
euberg (' Die Schlupfwespenfamilie Cryptides,' Zeits. Ges. Nat, 
vol, XXV., pp. 1— 14d; 1865) included the genus Exolytus amongst 
tlie Cryptidie, but Holmgren has removed it to the Ophionidse, and 
Brisclike has taken the same view. Foerster made Exolytus, 
Atractodes and Stilpnus into a separate family, Stilpnoidte : these 
tjiree genera all have more or less complete pentagonal areolets 
aud aculeus not or hardly exserted, thus having some resemblance 
both with the Iciineumonidte and Cryptidfe ; Stilp7ius has an oval . 
abdomen, whilst in Exolytus and Atractodes it is elongate, and Id 
the latter genus is sub compressed. Taschet 
Ischnoceros and Agriotypus, aud added Linoceras, Brachycentna 
and Orlhopebna as new genera. In 'I'schek's monof 

Auatiian Cryptidte' (Verli, z.-b. Ges.e\.V. Wieti,, 
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156, 403 — 430 ; xxii.,pp. 231 — 252) many new species are described, 
but only one new genus, lAstrognathus. Thomson {Opusc. Entom., 
fasc. v., pp. 455 — 527) divided the typical Cryptidce into four 
tribes, — ^the Cryptina, Pkygadeuonina, Hemitelina, and Stilpnina. 
The Cryptina are further subdivided into three sections, which 
include fourteen genera, eleven of which are new ; the Pkygadeu- 
onina are divided into two sections and three subsections, which 
also include fourteen genera, all of which are new, except Phyga- 
deuan. As tiiese divisions and genera have not been generally 
adopted we shall not further refer to them. 

In order to make the determination of species as simple as 
possible, we have adopted the broad generic divisions of Taschen- 
berg and Foerster, with the necessary alterations and additions. 
The charactefs used in the table of species are those maioly 
refen-ed to by Taschenberg, viz. :— the shape of the metathorJicic 
spiracles, wliich are situated in the upper side of the metathorax, 
rathernearerto thescutellum than to the abdomen (seeEntom.xiii., 
pi. i., figs. 2, 3 a, 3 d, 3 e) ; the completeness or incompleteness of 
the metathoracic areee, which, when complete, consists of a supero- 
medial area, and two lateral areas on each side {I. c, fig. 2); 
sometimes the division between the middle and side areas is 
wanting, sometimes the upper or lower dividing line of the 
Buperomedial area, and sometimes the divisions between the 
lateral arese. After these simple structural characters we have 
divided them into groups according to colour, but, as before, we 
must point out that colour is always variable and unsatisfactory. 

Foerster's characters for the Pe«ojftac'?u are as follows: — He 
first divides them into two large divisions, according to the 
presence or absence of a curved raised line dividing the upper 
part of the metathorax from the back or slanting part ; this line 
is often more or less indistinct in the middle: he then sub- 
divides tliem into those which have the hairs, and the pits in 
which they are placed, either dense or scattered ; the length of 
the aculeus or ovipositor ; the comparative lengths of the third, 
fourth and seventh joints of the antennffi. Generally speaking 
the scutellum is wanting in the genus Peeomachus, but in some 
species it is very indistinctly defined. 

Rfttzeburg (' Die Ichneuniouen,' vol. iii., p. 157 ; 185B1 formed 
the subgenus Hemimachus for those male He7niteles which had 
the metathoracic area indistinctly deliiiei ', \ift mc\.'o.iJi.ft5i 
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species, all bred from the cases of Psyckidee. Subsequent 
observations have proved tiiat these species are only the winged 
males of certain apterous female Pezomachl, and we have no 
doubt but that further expeiience will show that most of the 
Pezomachi have winged partners ; but this question will be mote 
especially referred to under the respective genera. Wesmael firet 
expressed the opinion that the winged males of the apterous 
female Pezomaciti were to be found in Phygadeuon or HemiteUx. 
Foerstet rather doubted this; but Katzeburg's and subsequent 
observations on bred specimens go to prove its truth. The 
Cryptidfe are well illustrated by four plates in Vollenhoven's 
' Finacograpbia.' 

The great value of bred specimens is well illustrated in this 
family; without their aid it is almost impossible to unite the two 
sexes of a species, and until both have beeik bred together we Khali 
be nnable to form u satisfactory table of genera. Taschenberg 
{I. c.) describes 96 species of Phygadeuojt, only 18 of which are 
known in both sexes ; 98 species of Cryptue, only 17 of which are 
known in both sexes; and 56 species of Hemiteles, only 14 of 
which are known in both sexes, Foerster described 1S9 female 
and 44 male Pezomachi, the sexes of one species only — the 
doubtfully British Catalytus /ulveolalus — being described, and in 
this he follows Gravenhorst. Expeiience has shown that even 
this small number of mated species are not all legally married. 
Curtis aays of Hemiteles melanarius and its female {vicinus), bred 
from Pierit napi pupa, " the female differs so materially that no 
one would suppose it was the legitimate partner of the foregoing 
male" [' Farm Insects,' p. 102). The sexes are just as dissimilar 
throughout the family, and we know that some species {Phyga- 
deuon fumator and Cryptua migrator) have subapterous forms; 
also that the apterous female Pezomachus rufidiis, has a fully- 
winged and subapterous male : these anomalies may be general. 
The genus Hemiteles is in a more unsatisfactory state than any 
other of this family. Foerster, in the ' Synopsis,' divides his 
family, Hemiteloidm, into 73 genera, and this includes Catalytus 
and Orthopelma ; whilst Gravenhorst, Ratzeburg and Taschenberg 
together describe just over BO species. 

Kirehner includes 6i2 species amongst the Ci'yptidiB in his 
unsynonymio ' Catalogus Hymenopterum Europee'; Dours gives 
57 species only as occurring m ^vaYHie-, MavaUall includes 357 
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species in hia 1873 Oatatogiie, and several have been added since, 
as will be seen. Kirchner and Dours include Agriotypua. 

Batzeburg mentions the Cryptidte as parasitic on five orders 
of insects, — the Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, Hyraenoptera, Diptera, 
and Neuroptera, — and subsequent scattered observations confirm 
this diverse parasitism, as will be seen when the genera are 
treated in detail. We also know that several species of Pezamachi 
and Hemiteles have been bred from spider's eggs, and both these 
genera are commonly hyperparasitic on other IchueumonidEe and 
Braconidte ; probably this is also their rdle when so especially 
attached to the case-bearing Lepidoptera (PsychideE, Coleo' 
phorte, &c.). The species are mostly gregarious in their 
parasitism, several being bred from one host, and the sexes are 
always very unequally developed, — all males or all females being 
bred, or never hardly more equally than within ten per cent, of 
one another ; thus one male or female to ten females or males, as 
the case may be. Most of the species spin their gold-beater's- 
skin-like cocoons generally within the cocoon or case of their 
victim, when lepidopterous ; they appear to be especially attached 
to the case-bearing or cocoon-making species. Westwood says, 
" In a species of Cryptus, of which I have observed the trans- 
formations, the cocoon is long, cyliudric, and rounded at each 
end ; and I distinctly noticed that it was composed of three 
separate layers, the two interior being v^ry shining, and of a 
gummy membranous texture, and each of them formed of a 
distinct elongated cap at each end of the cocoon," Mr. Mink 
notices a jumping hymenopterous pupa, belonging to a species of 
Cryptus (Tijd. v. Ent. xv. 385). 

Unlike the Ichneumonidffi, the Cryptidte are not sun- or 
flower-loving insects, but they are generally found at the roots of 
low plants, or amongst dead leaves and debris in dry ditches, or 
at the roots of old trees, running or skipping about, with their 
antennie rapidly vibrating ; they seem very partial to clumps of 
tansy, and are frequently found on nettle, mint, or other leaves 
■when covered with honey-dew; a few of the larger species, as 
Cryptus tnrsoleKcus, C. assertorius, C. analis, C. perfgrinator, and 
Phygadeuon jucundus, &c,, are, however, to be found on the 
blooms of Pastinacay Angelica, and other Umbelliferfe. Many 
of the females, and all the Peaomachi, appear to hybernate, 
MS thej- ai-e frequently found, under moas awfi. \oo^'e. \iiw^£- 
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low down, from ftutumD to spriDg. Throughout the year more 
species of Crvptidie may be captured with a coleopterist's 
8 weeping -net, and a Bystematic examination of loose dibris, 
than by any other means we know of; with the exception 
of a few common species of Heviiteles they are seldom 
seen on the wing. The vei-y common female of H. aerator is 
frequently found running briskly upon the inside of our windows, 
while its bright-coloured male is seldom seen unless bred ; any 
special habits, &c., will, however, be noted in fuller detail under 
the various genera. It is not of great consequence whether the 
Cryptidie are pinned or carded, as most of the characters are taken 
from the upper aide ; the apterous Pezomachi are .certainly to be 
carded for preference. 

The following is the table of genera, following Marshall's 
catalogue, for the most part translated from Taachenberg and 
Foerster :^ 

A. Wings oorraally developed. 

a. AculeuB hardly projecting. 

Abdomen altooat round and shining. - Gen. 1. Stilpma, Grav. 

b. Aculeua distinctly projecting. 
* Areolet completely closed. 

+ Areolet pentagon^ (almost quadrate or triangular). 
I Apical joints of the antennte of the female somewhat nodoee. 
§ Autennfo of the female filiform, the 3rd joint at the moat twice as 
long as thick, or the entire antenuEO between the middle and the 
apex thickened ; if slender, tlien the metathorax with arete. In 
the male the post-petiole is distinctly broader than the petiole and 
genioulated. ... - Gen. 3. Pkygadeuon, Grav. 
§§ AntennBB of female elongate, filiform, never thickened in the middle, 
the 8rd joint generally three times, or more, longer than thick; 
if leiiB, then the metathorax is without areie. Fost-petiole of the 
male not much wider than the petiole and shghtly curved, conse- 
quently the Ist segment of the abdomen is slender. 

Gen. 3. Oryptus, Fabr. 
l\ Apical joints of the antennEB of the female not thickened, cyUndrical 

throughout. 
X 1st abdominal segment, in both sexes, elongate ; post-petiole hardly 
wider thau the petiole, polished. Metathoiux with two transverse 
lines, spiracles of metathorax linear. - Gen. 4. Linnceras, Tasvh. 
'. X 1st abdominal segment of the female very short, almost sessile. 
Metathorax with only one transverse line wliich is angled, spiracles 
small and circular. Areolet very small. 

Gen. 5. Cyrtocr^tus, Marsli. = Brachycsntrtu, Taacli. 
j\ Areolet quadrate or right-angled, proportionately very small. 
Metathorax rough, with two transverse lines and elongated spiracles. 
Insect not unusually slender, - - (Jen, fi. Mesostmut, Gniv 
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MetBthorax smooth, only the front transverse line preeent, v 

circular Hpiracles. luaect very slander. 

Gen, 7. Ntmatopodius, Grav. 
Areolet of wings pentagonal in shape, but. in consequence of the 

fthaence of the outer nervure, not complete. 
Abdomen peliolated or sub peti elated. 

Metathoras with arese. - - - Geu. 8. Hetnitelet, Grav. 

Metathorax without arese (males). . Gen. 17. Hemimachua, Katz, 

Abdomen subsessile. Cecidonomus, Bridgm. 

Areolet of nings not present ; if incompletely formed not pentagonal. 
Petiole of abdomen linear, aciculate, its spiracles placed before the 

middle. Gen. 9, Orthopelma, Taech, 

Petiole widened at the apex, its spiracles placed behind the middle. 

Gen. 10. CatalytM, Foerst. 
Wings abbreviated or entirely wanting. 
Rudimentary wings present. 
Aculeus very short ; either scarcely projecting or not half as long as 

the 1st abdominal segment, - - Gen. 11. Cremnodes, Foerst. 
Aculeus elongated; generally more than half the length of the 1st 

Metathorax furnished with complete and regular arese ; '.ind and 3rd 

abdominal segments abuormily long. Gen. 13, Stilieutes, Foerst. 
Metathorax generally without arete, or these incomplete ; 2nd and 

3rd segments not abnormally long. 
Scntellum distinct. 
Penultimatejuint of the hind tarsi bilobed. 

Gen. 13. AgrothereuUt, Fpersl. 
Penultimate joint of the hind tarsi not bilobed. 
The rudimentary wings extending beyond the base of the metathorax ; 

1st abdominal segment punctured. 
Aotennte bi- or tri-coloured. ■ - Gen. 14. Aptesis, Foerst. 
AntecniB nnicolorous. ... Gen. 15. Oresbim, Marsh. 

Budimentary wings not reaching the base of the metathorax; Ist 

abdominal segment more or less aciculate. 

Gen. 16. Theroscopus, Foerst. 
Apterous. 
Scutellum not present, or at the most very indistinct. 

Gen. 18, Fezomachua, Grav. 



NOTES ON THE SEASON. 
By Kichard South. 



On every hand I hear complaints of the season from lepi- 
dopteriats and others. The tale told by Mr. Prest, of York 
[Entom. XV. 162), is echoed by an entomologist working from the 
Kentish coast, and is quite in accord with my own experience in 
North Devon (Entom. xv. 153), and lately in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

I hope we shall have notes from all parls oE tW c,Q-asA"fs,«5.v\ 
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that at the end of the season these may be collated aod commented 
on by one of our many scientific entomologists. In connection with 
this I would suggest the desirability of some organised system of 
records from various parts of Great Britain. If an entomologist 
in each of the chief centres wonld take upon himself the trouble 
of collecting the result of the observations of his con/rires in the 
district, and embody such in a monthly report to the ' Entomo* 
logist,' he would, I submit, do much towards the advancement of 
the science. Beginners in the study often have interesting facts 
come under tlieir observation, bnt, thinking such have been 
observed before, fail to take other than passing note of the 
occurrence. Again, are not the ohsei-vations of experienced 
collectors, either from lack of time or inclination,^ perhaps 
more often from a feeling of diffidence, — lost to the bulk of 
entomologists ? I am not aware of any entomological society in 
England supporting an organ of its own, nor do I find that such 
societies contribute much to the literature of the science. There 
must be often papers read or observations made at the weekly, 
hi-monthly, or monthly meetings of one or other of the numerous 
entomological societies throughout the kingdom, which would 
doubtlessly be perused with interest by entomologists at large if 
such papers were puhhshed in an entomological journal. I do 
not advocate the sending ui for publication simply lists of 
captores from well-known localities ; bnt where an entomologist 
finds himself on new, or comparatively new, ground, some account 
of its insect fauna cannot fail to be of interest, more especially if 
a short note of habits, &c., is added to particular species. 

As I have just alluded to my experience in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, perhaps it may be as well to give a synopsis of my 
entomological work in these counties from the eud of June to the 
middle of July of the present year. Of the Diurni I only saw 
five species, vix., Pieris brassic<s, Vanessa urtica, Satyrus Janira, 
CcEnonymplm Pamphilus, aud Polyormnatus PkUeas ,- and of these 
only G. Pamphilus was observed in any number, but did not 
appear to be nearly so frequently met with as in ordinary seasons. 

A few of the commoner species of Nocturni were met with, 
bnt all were decidedly scarce, with the exception of Euckdia 
jacobets; the larvas of this species were in absolute profusion. 
I never remember seeing this lai-va so early in the year before, 
but have often met with it in August, and una year (187 9) as late 
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as September, This year, during the period mentioned, not only 
were the larvre to be aeeu in all stages of growth from recently 
hatched to full fed, but imagines were flitting about in various 
grades of condition ; some of them indeed were beautifully fresh. 

Among the Geometrte a single example of Litkastege giiseata 
was the only capture worthy of record ; a few other common 
species occurred, but none in any quantity. 

Although sugar was liberally used, and several natural 
attractions, such as honey-dew, rush-flowers, &c., were examined, 
only twelve species of NoctuiB were observed, in addition to a few 
specimens of Hecatera serena at rest by day on flowers of viper's 
bugloss {Eckium vulgare), and four examples of Acrophila buI- 
phuralis netted as they were flying in the sunshine; the last A, 
sulphuralis was a female, which I kept alive in the hope of 
obtaining eggs; on the third day after capture she deposited one 
egg, but died on the fifth day with further addition. 

Two specimens of Aventia flexuki were taken off a fence, and 
of the Pyralides only eight species were obtained, the best of 
which was Spilodes cinctalis. Representatives of the Crambitea 
amounted to seventeen species, including Platytes cerasgelliis, of 
which species the small number of females captured was out of 
all proportion to the large number of males captured or observed. 
AnerasUa lotella not scarce. Homceosoma binavella a few ex- 
amples, and one specimen of Pkycis abietella. 
»' 19, Abbey aardenB, St. John's Wood. N.W., July SO, 1883. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &o. 
Vakessa Antiopa neak Hampstead, — In August, 1881, a 
specimen of Vanessa Antiopa was caught at the village of North 
End, Hampstead ; a village boy brought it to my bouse. As North 
End is only five miles from Charing Cross, I think it is worthy 
of notice.— J. W. Phillips; Percy House, North Eud, Hampstead, 
July 8, 1882. 

Apatuiia lius AT Brentwood. — When at Brentwood, on the 
1st inst., I observed two splendid specimens of Apatura Iris &ying 
round the tops of some tall oaks. We watched them for more 
than ten minutes, but were unable to capture either.— W, J. V, 
Vandenbebgh; July C, 1883. 
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Apatcba Ibis in Sussex. — I captured with the oet, on the 
morning of the 24th inst., outside a wood close to this place, a 
female specimen of Apatura Iris, and in the afternoon of the same 
day secured a male at the same spot ; the former was iu good 
condition, but the latter rather dilapidated. On a previous day I 
had missed a specimen in the same locality, owing to a strong 
wind blowing at the time.— H, T. Hctchinsox ; East Harden 
Rectory, Chichester, July, 1882. 

Singular Habit of ApATt'EA Iris. — It seems to be the 
invariable habit of Apatura Irie, upon 6rst emerging from the 
chrysalis, to cling to the empty case with the head uppermost for 
five or six hours ; ajid then reverse the position, and still clinging 
to the puparium, remain with head down and wings upward for 
a similar time. For the first attitude it is easy to account, as the 
wings could not well be developed in any other way; but why the 
insect should turn round and continue so long iu the second pos- 
ture I caimot understand. I should be glad to have the opinions 
of others, as well as observations in respect to other species upon 
their emergence holding, or not, to the pupa-case at all. Some 
Argynnis Adippe that I have been breeding, kindly sent by my 
friend Mr. Buckell, of Rorasey, so far as I could see, passed from 
the chrysalis at once to to the top or aide of the breeding-cage, to 
allow for the falling down and expansion of the wings, and this 
perhaps is the prevailing custom ; the reversed position on the 
pupa-ruins being seemingly confined to " their Imperial Majesties " 
alone. — Joseph Anderson, jdn. ; Chichester. 

The Three British Species of Prochis taken on the same 
Hill. — Cliff Hill, at the foot of which the town of Lewes is 
situated, is a chalk hill quite isolated from the rest of the South 
Downs, by the river and town on the west, by brook-lands in the 
south and east, and by the Weald of Sussex, on the north ; it is 
nearly circular, and has a diameter of between two and three 
miles. Ill the number of species of Lepidoptera, many rare, 
it is, so far as I know, unequalled by any other part of the 
South Downs with which I am acquainted. Last year AgroUs 
cinerea was taken in some numbers, and this year a lew were 
captured ; I was fortunate enough to take a fine female. The 
southern slopes of this hitl are the head-quarters in England of 
Trigonophora empyrea; Aporopkyla amtralis is often found on 
the hill, and each year new aiirpviseB gteeX \,'b.e ckcsSmV ohserver. 
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For instance, I, who have known the district well for nearly fifty 
years, never heard of Papilio Machaon or Euchelia jacobece being 
seen there by any one but myself, nor have I ever seen the latter 
species there until this June. The object of this note, however, 
ia the genus Procris; and it was on Cliff Hill on June 15th, 1845, 
in company with my good friend Samuel Stevens, I first took these 
insects. My uncle, the late Mr. Auckland, had taken it the year 
before ; and those two specimens I had exhibited at the Entomo- 
logical Society, and set at rest the question as to its being an 
indigenous insect. How well I recollect the joy of James Francis 
Stephens at this addition to our entomological fauna ; a note on 
this subject will be found in ' The Zoologist' of 1845, pp. 1084-5 
On Cliff Hill, whei'ever Poterium Sanguisorba grows in abundance 
there Procris globulariiB may be found, in the second week in 
June, in perfect condition; this year, as the spring had been 
warm, it was somewhat eai'lier, but as cold weather supervened it 
continued to appear until nearly the eud of the month. So far as 
my observation goes, Helianthemum vulgare grows on the hill 
only on the sunny slope of the northern side of the Coombe ; 
here the plant, although in profusion, is stunted in growth, but 
extends over a few acres of ground ; and about the third week in 
June the entomologist may be certain on a fine day to find Procris 
geryon in some numbers, and this is the only spot ou which it 
can be found on the hill, so far as I am aware, I may 
here remark that, although Helianlhemum vulgare grows on the 
Best Hill in fai' greater luxuriance, I have not discovered Procris 
geryon there, although carefully sought for ; nor am I aware that 
any other naturahst has been more successful. In the lower 
parts of the hill-valleys the soil, by disintegration, has become 
deeper, richer, and moister; here Rumex acetosa grows, and 
amongst these plants I found Procris statices in some numbers ; 
it is by far the scarcest of tlie three species on the hill, and I 
have — as in the case of i'. geryon — captured it but in one locality. 
It must, I think, be a mistake that, in the ' Entomologist,' voh ii., 
p. 131, it ia stated that the larvse of Procris statices mines the 
leaves of Oxalis acetosella ; it might feed upon Eumex acetosella, 
but not on the Oxalis, which grows in woods — localities in which 
P. slaticcs is never found. On this Cliff Hill, for whose reputation 
I am most jealous, we find, as I have proved during the month of 
Juue this year, the three species of Procris YiVmg ^\\Xyvu^ a. ■ssSvft 
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and a balf of each other, each confined to its own food-plant. 
P. globularia and P. geryon are mixed together, and P. globularla 
and P. Btaticea also mingled ; but from the totally different position 
in which Heliantliemnm vvlgare grows to that occupied by Rumex 
acetosa, I have never found P. geryon intermixed with P. statkes. 
The three species of Procris are gregarious, and the females have 
bot little powers of flight, so that each Hock on Cliff Hill has 
probably been isolated for thousands of years ; especially is this 
the case with P. geryon and P. statica, and it would be very 
interesting to ascertain whether there is any local variation in 
flocks occurring in widely different localities and in different 
geological formations. I should welcome with gladness the 
opportunity of inspecting any of the species obtained from other 
counties ; but I fear that the subject of local variation is not much 
cared for by entomologists generally, as my request of a similar 
character with regard to Gnopkos obscuraria met with but one 
response, and of Pieris napi with none. — J. Jenneb Weib; 
C, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, S.E. 

CtENONYMPHA DAVDS — OcELLI ON THE D.NDER SIDE OF SECOND- 
ARIES. — Newman, when describing this insect in the 'British 
Butterflies,' p. 101, writes of the under side of the secondaries 
thus:— "The grey or marginal area has a median transverse 
darker cloud, in which the position of a series of ocellated spots 
is indistinctly indicated by mere dots," This description 
accurately describes the usual coloration of the species ; but on 
the South Downs, near Lewes, the insect is frequently found with 
well-defined ocelli on the under side of the hind wings. During 
the month of June, this year, I have paid particular attention to 
this very common and generally neglected species, and could 
easily have captured dozens of the variety in question ; I have 
some with as many as six well-defined ocelli, five having the 
black centre, with a white pupil. I found also that there is much 
variation in the size of the ocellus on the under side of the 
primaries ; in some it was scarcely more than half, and in others 
double, the size of the figure in Newman's work. Occasionally, 
hut rarely, the spot on the upper side of the primaries ia wanting. 
—J. Jenner Weie; 6, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, S.E. 

Rare Lepidoptera near Portsmouth. — On the 15th of 
September, 1879, a friend of mine, Mr. T. Larcom, of Shaftesburj' 
Terrace, Gosport, took a Bpecimen. oi GlweTotamiia. ccUtid «i. hia 
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garden at dusk. He also bred in the same year a variety of 
Euchelia Jacobete, the winga being yellow and black, instead of 
the usual pink and black. Both specimens were sold last autumn. 
On the Ist of last August I took a specimen of the larva of 
Acronycta alni whilst feeding on hazel, on the edge of a copse on 
the northern side of Portadown Hill, between Stakes and Bed- 
hampton. It spun up on the -Ith, making a cocoon of silk and 
small pieces of the leaves. The imago appeared on the 12th of 
May of the present year. Insects this season are very scarce in 
this locality.— W. T. Pkabce ; 43, St. John's Street, Buckland, 
Portsmouth, July 7, 1882. 

AcRONYCTA ALNI NEAR DoscATEE.— I took a Specimen of 
Acronycta alni on May 18th in good condition; it was sitting on 
the trunk of an oak tree in Sandal Beat Wood, near Doncaster, 
— L. H. Parkinson; Avenue Eoad, Doncaster. 

Acronycta alni near Wakefield. — On June 7th I had the 
pleasure of capturing a very fine specimen of Acronycta alni, at 
rest on the bole of an oak at Haw Park Wood, near Wakefield. I 
believe that the imago of this species has not been taken in this 
district for some years. ^J. Wright ; Hadfield Street, Wakefield, 
June 10, 1883. 

Stauropds fagi at Eppikg, — I have this year taken in 
Epping Forest three male and two female specimens of Stauropus 
fagi. The first of these, a fine male, I took on May 7th, and the 
last two males aud females on June 20th. — F. G. Whittle ; 
2, Cambridge Terrace, Lupus Street, S.W. 

Dianthcecia conspersa. — I hare this season taken a fine and 
long series of D. conspersa from the palings of the long fences, 
from Caterham Junction to Stoat's Nest in Surrey. It seems an 
odd habit for a Dianthcecia to be found at rest on a fence ; even 
when the palings are made uncomfortably hot by the direct rays 
of sunshine. Other fence-loving species were remarkable by their 
absence, as appears most things in Lepidoptera so for this 
year. — John T. Caeeington ; Royal Aquarium, June 20, 1882. 

EaELY appearance of LiTHOSLA PYGM.EOLA,— On July 1st I 
took a worn male specimen of Lithosia pygmaola on the hills 
here; but this year they are very scarce, as up to the present 
time {July S-'ilh) I have only taken about twenty specimens.- 
R. Habboue; 1, Landport Cottages, Deal. 
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On the Scarciti of Lepidoptera in the month op Jdne,— 
During the grenter part of last month I was on the South Downs, 
collecting Lepidoptera ; the weather was on almost every day 
wet, cold, and windy, and psceedingly few butterflies were ou the 
wing ; the only species which could be considered common was 
Coenonymjiha Pamphiliis ,- even Lyccena Alexis was rare, and 
Lycrena Adonis, usually a common species there, was very scarce ; 
no doubt this was partially due to the cold, but I have long held 
the opinion, which the experience of this season confirms, thata 
mild winter is very unfavourable to Lepidoptera. In the evening 
almost no Geonietridffl or Noctuida; were on the wing, and a few 
males of Ilepialus kiimuli alone were seen on some evenings. I 
saw but one specimen of Pieris, viz., P. rapcB.^5. Jenneb Weiki 
e, Haddo Villas, Blackheath, S.E., July 4, 1882. 

Total failure in Lepidoptera. — Can any of your readers 
explain the cause of the failure in imagos this year, and if it is 
generally so throughout the country ? I have been many miles 
in search of, but find hardly any Lepidoptera of any descrip- 
tion ; not even a Vancgsa wtic<e or any Pieridts ,- Geometrie 
and Tortrices are equally rare. Have also been out beating trees 
and shrubs for larvK, but cannot find even any of these ; there 
used to come hundreds of moths into the garden of an evening to 
the flowers, but now there is nothing of the kind to be seen. lu 
fact, 1 have been out so often for nothing that I have quite given 
it up for the present, — S. Bbadburt ; Abbots Bromley, July 21, 
1883. 

Spring Notes, — I have taken this spring rather more insects 
than usual. Two appeared very early, viz., Arctia fuUgmosa on 
April JJlst, and Etichelia jacobets on April 32nd. Satwmia carpmi, 
however, did not leave the pupa till May 1st. Tceniocampa munda 
appeared on February 22nd. Sugar was not successful; I only 
took Tteniocampa gothka. At light I took Selenia illunaria and 
Anaitis plaglata. Vajtessa Polychloros was more abundant than 
usual this spring. I have only visited the New Forest once this 
spring (May 15th), and that turned out a cold dull day. Fidonis 
atomaria and piniaria were taken on the heath. Amongst 
others I took Lyccena Argiolus and Melanippe montanata. Nine- 
obius Lucina, Argynnis Eupkrosyne, and Hepialus hectua have 
been taken at Southampton this season. — H. E, U. Boll; 
Millbrook Lodge, near Southam-ptoTa, 5M"!ie i, \ft%a. 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE LARVAL STATE OF THE PEA- 
WEEVIL, "SITONES LINEATUS:' Lt«N. 
By Thohab H. Habt 







From the time I began the atudy of Entomology the mystery 
attaching to the early stages of the pea-weevil has always been a 
source of attraction to me. Nor have there been wanting circum- 
stanoea to keep it fresh in my mind. At one time my beans, at 
another my peas, have been attacked by it to my cost, and I have 
also attributed to a Sitones much of the damage done to my 
clover in some seasons ; but all iny efforts to discover the egg or 
larva were futile. Plants by the dozen were drawn from the 
infested crops and critically examined, as were innumerable grow- 
ing plants, but neither leaf, stem, nor root disclosed anj'thing. 
The old story was repeated last spring. Sitones threatened the 
complete destruction of six acres of grey peas. All the means 
at our disposal were unavailing to check its ravages, and hut for 
a timely shower to reinvigorate the plants the crop must have 
been lost. Here, again, all my endeavouTs to ie.\.eiiV. 'Cna ^%4^t 
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larvft were to no purpose, until one morning a letter arrived con- 
taining a reference to a clover root-feeding larva. This set me 
pondering once more, and in the evening I wandered aimlessly 
into the pea-field, my brain busy with Sitones. I went to work, 
and the result waB tliat before I left I had discovered a sma]! 
white grub feeding at the root of the peas, which on examination 
proved to be curculionideous. Elate with my success, I sought and 
procured more of the grubs, despatched specimens to the care of 
others interested in the subject, and placed a few in security for 
my own observation. This was on the 31 at of May, and on the 
4th of July I had the gratification of seeing the first perfect 
Sitonei lineatus in the box where I had placed the pupte. Thus, 
by digging up the plants bodily and carefully removing the earth 
from the roots, was the problem solved, whereas in all previous 
attempts I had drawn the ]ilants after loosening the soil, and con- 
sequently had left behind that of which I was in search. Evi- 
dently John Curtis was very near the mark when he exaniinedthe 
bean roots for galls, as mentioned in ' Farm Insects,' p. 345 ; but 
probably it was too early in the year. Had he repeated bis 
search at intervals throughout the season there is now little 
doubt that he would have laid the matter bare some forty years 
ago. 

Contrary to the usual order of things, the pea-weevil does 
comparatively little mischief in the larval state. True there were 
indications of the gruhs having eaten channels along the main 
root, but the peculiar gall-like growths on the fibres appear to 
be their favourite food. It is just possible that they may have to 
do with certain portions of a crop dying away prematurely in dry 
seasons by destroying the fibres or causing excrescences to grow 
on them, and thus diverting the flow of sap from its proper course; 
but with sufficient moisture, fair tilth, and cultivation there is 
reason to believe that the plant will arrive at maturity notwith- 
standing the grubs. The fact that several of the larva had 
ensconced themselves within the above-mentioned galls made 
me suspect their formation was due to the insect, but I could find 
nothing in those without a visible entrance to confirm my sus- 
picion. 

In its perfect state, however, the weevil more than compensates 
for the apparent harmleasiiess of the lai-va ; its depredations are 
Jittle noticed till tlie following spring, but no sooner do the pens 
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and beans show above ground than we are painfully reminded of 
their presence. A succession of wet days, or prevalence of east 
wind, or other cause to check the plant, and the havoc committed 
ill a short space of time is heartrending to witness. The leaves 
are scalloped round the edge into fantastic forms, the younger 
ones often being eaten to the midrib ; the stems turn yellow; what 
remains of the leaves assumes a purplish tint, and, if the weather 
etiU continues unfavourable, the crop is lost. Yet the cause of 
all this mischief is invisible to the ordinary obsei-ver. The habit 
of the insect is to fold its legs and fall at the least alarm, and 
remain hidden among the clods during the day, coming out 
to feed at night. Should the soil in which it is secreted be 
disturbed it will roll about amongst the clods without giving any 
sign whatever of life ; but press the ground for some half-yard 
square firmly with the foot, go down on one knee, remain motion- 
less, and in a few seconds the place will appear alive from the in- 
numerable weevils that will push their way through to the surface. 
This gives us a clue to the remedy. If the weather 'admits of the 
free and repeated use of the roller, a great proportion of the beetles 
will be crushed or smothered by preventing them coming to the 
surface for air, and the plants — freed in a measure from their con- 
stant gnawing, and, being assisted shortly afterwards by the hoe — 
will make new and vigorous growth, and soon bid defiance to what 
are left of the insatiable little beings. 

It would appear that the eggs are deposited beneath the surface 
of the ground at the time the beetles are devouring the plants, 
but in what manner still remains to be cleared up. 

Appended is a short deseription of the different stages of the 
weevil in question : — 

The maggot-like larva is white, plump, and wrinkled, with 
brown horny head, and a pair of powerful projecting jaws. Each 
segment beai's a few short hairs. Legs none ; anal segment 
used as a foot. When full-fed it forms an oval cell without 
lining, about two inches underground, and at once undergoes 
transformation. 

The pupa is also white, but as it matures the eyes becomes 
black and the rostrum pitchy ; rostrum bent down on to breast ; 
legs folded under thorax; wings and elytra brought round so as 
to cover posterior pair of legs, not sealed down ; each ae%«i%\A 
with a TOW of spurs and nnal one with a jtaiv oi\on%a's;me.^ sA. %^ftT.. 



CAPTURES AT FOLKESTONE DURING JULY. 
Bi EEGrasLD E. Salwev, 

A THKBE weeks' stay at Folkestone during July having provfid 
not wholly unsuccessful from an entomological point of view, 
may perhaps be worthy of record. 

The universal outcry upon the dearth of spring and eariy 
summer Lepidoptera quite coincided with my own experience, 
and I did not arrive at the seaside in a particularly hopeful frame 
of mind. During the greater part of our stay I was accompanied 
by Mr. \V. Harper, who as usual proved an able assistant; we 
had to contend againat heavy Tsmft ?i^A aw iiw\i.tuftUv cold S.^- 
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The imago is at first creamy white, with head pitchy and eyes 
black, soon, however, becoming entirely black [with exception of 
part of legs and antennse, which are red), and clothed with 
silver-grey scales, tlu:ee stripes along the thorax being of lighter 
shade than the rest. Specimens confined iu a box attained their 
normal colour in about forty-eight hours, but at large the beetles 
do not appear to leave their nidus for some time longer, probably 
to admit of their integumeuts becoming fully hardened before 
exposure. - 

Pork Furni, EingaDonli, Ai^ljrord, Kent, Jnlj 31, ISRa. 

Note. — With regard to the deposit of eggs, I am able to state ] 
that, somewhat earlier in the season than the date ut which the i 
larvEB of S, lineatus were observed by Mr. Hart amongst the pea- 
roots, I have found that weevils taken from off the peas paired | 
and laid eggs profusely iu captivity. These small white eggs were 
laid indiscriminately on the glass and cork of the cage, or on anj 
surface, there being no depth of earth wherein to bury themselves 
for oviposition, and all the eggs perished ; but looking at the 
circumstance of the egg-laying just preceding the time of the 
iarvK being found, and connecting this with the known habit of 
the pea-weevil of burying itself in the earth, there seems to me, 
though we have no direct record as yet on the subject, to be little 
doubt that in April or May the females go down to oviposit 
R little below the surface of the ground amongst the pea-roots.-- 
E. A. Obmerod. 
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wind, which is very disastrous to collecting on the Kentish coast; 
but, considering the season, we did fairly well. 

The usual Diiuuii were decidedly scai-ce. We only tooli one 
liybernated specimen of Colias Edusa, a few Lyctena Alsus and 
L. Alexis on the hills, L. Corydon at St. Margaret's Bay, and 
Hesperia Linea in the "WaiTen. I did not even see Argynnis 
Aglaia, and Satyrus Hyperanthua was rarer than is usual; but 
this species was carefully looked over, and yielded five specimena 
with spotless under sides. Arge Gahthea were few and far 
between, though they abounded at Dover. 

The Geometrae were most to the fore. I netted Acidatia 
strigilata in the Warren the day after our arrival, June 30th ; this 
was considered by local collectors a very early date, and there are 
now in my store-box about two dozen of this Acidalia, beaten from 
clematis, or netted at dusk between the above date and July 32nd. 
The Warren also afforded us the following Geometrae: — Single 
specimens only of Gnophoa obscurata and Eupithecia subumbrata; 
E. abayjithiata from ragwort at dusk, a few Angerona prunaria, 
Acidalia scutulata, A. ornata, and Cidaria fulvata. The clematis 
supplied plenty of Melanippe proeellata and Phibalapteryic tersata; 
now and then M. galiata turned up, and later on A. gllvaria. 
The hedges at the base of Cesar's Camp and the Sugar Loaf Hills 
enabled us to add some fine banded Camptogramma bilineata to 
our score ; also Eupithecia iBogrammata, Asthena luteata, Ligdia 
adustata, and Cidaria pyraliata. 

Several expeditions to Raindean "Wood were fairly profitable. 
We easily obtained a number of prettily varied Cidaria russata, 
and C. immanata. Acidalia sylvata was moderately common, but 
worn; Larentiadidymata ajyest; Emmelesia ajinitata and Scotosia 
undulata scarce ; single specimens of Geometra papilionaria, 
Macaria notata, Melanippe albicillata, and Cidaria picata occuiTed. 

Two trips to St. Margaret's Bay sufficed to provide me with. a 
fine lot of Callimorpka dominida, but no noteworthy varieties, 
The Diurni were much more abundant there than at Folkestone. 
After working haid in the Warreu every available day for Sesia 
ehrysidiformis, our score proved lamentably small. This species 
is comparatively scarce now; six or seven years ago I used to 
take it plentifully on one small spot, but the constant removal of 
the food-plant for breeding purposes has indisputably done much. 
to render this beautiful little clearwmg rarfct a\, "S(j!^e&\OT«.. 
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Setina irrorella also has declined in nnmbers there of late years. 
We of course found Euthemoina nigmUi on the hilla, the female 
large and strongly marked; the Calligenia iinniata at Raindean 
Wood were proportioTiiitely large, and many Lepidoptera are 
above the normal size on that part of the coast. Three "foot- 
men," Lithosia complana, L. complanula, and L. griseola, turned 
up in the Warren. 

A large patch of viper's bugloss (Eckium vidgare) in foil 
flower at the top of the Horse Shoe Hill afforded us sport at 
dusk, though several evenings the climb was quite labour lost, the 
wind proving too violent for any but such plebeian and hardy in- 
sects b^b Agrotis segetum, A. exclamationis, and Trijihtena pronuba ,- 
but on favourable nights we were able to pick out from a host of 
the three above-named species a few more aristocratic moths: 
ChaiTocampa porcellus to start with, and then the Noctuse: Heliotkts 
marginatus next (this fleiiothis especially favours bramble- 
blossoms) ; and later, Leucania lithargyria, L. palleiis, Neuria 
»a2>onaria, Mamestra anceps, Xylophasia sublustris, Agrotut corticea, 
Hecatera serena, and CucuUia umbratiea ; hut Heliothia marginatta 
alone came at all freely. When the bugloaa faded and failed we 
tried ragwort, and thistles in secluded corners of the Warren; 
Caradma alBines was common at the ragwort ; C, cviicularis and 
Leucania conigera turned up, also the more acceptable Mamestra 
fwrva. Throughout the month Bryophila perla was well' repre- 
sented at rest on the Martello towers, whence we boxed about 
forty. Euclidm glypkica occurred abundantly on the bills,, and 
was in fine condition. 

Sugaring did not do much towards swelling the number of oiir 
captures; X. sublustris, Minia literoia, and M, strigilis were the 
most frequent attendauts, but the local Xylophasia did not abotmd 
this year. A very few Rutina tenebrosa, Noctua triangulum, N. 
baja, and Hadena dentina were occasionally attracted. Two 
nights' sugaring at Raindean Wood only produced one Cymato- 
phora or, four Acronycta tridens, and a similar number of A. 
ligiistri. Among the Deltoidea and Pyralides which I brought 
away, Rivula sericealia, Botys lancealis, and a fine series of 
Ebutea verbascalis are the most noteworthy. 

The number of species generally was not poor, but of speci- 
mens remarkably so, especially among the Noctuie. The 
decadence of S- chrysidiftyrmw, S. irroreUa, «ni G. obicurata in 
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this favourite locality of late years is to be deplored. I believe a 
fair number of Dianthacia aXbimacula were taken on this part of 
the coast liuring June, and the luxuriant and varied mass of wild 
flowers in the Warren, which is spreading rapidly over the scene 
of the well-known landslip, aliould, if undistiu-bed, prove an 
attractive bait in future years to many good species. 
Summurrmld, Wujtiridga, Auguiit ID, I8ba. 



NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLKOPTEUA. 
By Rbv. W. W. Fowleb, M.A., F.L.S, 
VII.— SALTERNS AND SALT-MARSHES— WATER COLLECTING. 

Salt-mabshes contain many peculiar plants, and to these 
certain beetles, especially Curculionidse, attach themselves : thus 
Apion limonii may be found in abundance on the sea lavender 
[Statice limonium). Many good Carabidfe may also be found 
under stones or running on the mud, but they do not differ as a 
rule from those already referred to as frequenting damp parts of 
the sea- coast. 

One of the best collecting grounds in the country is Lymington 
Salterns : the Salterns consist of a series of ponds, some empty, 
and some half full of brackish water, with the dry parts' and the 
intervening spaces covered with maritime plants ; at the roots of 
these plants or running upon the sand many species may be 
found. My wife found the rare AntMcus salimis in abundance in 
April, and also Gronopa lunatiis, and later in the year I found 
Sibynes arenarite in the gi'eatcst profusion, and several other 
insects I wantfd. I only had part of a day to collect in, or I 
have no doubt that I should have found many good beetles (such 
as ASpas, Dyschirli, Bled'd, &c.}. I should strongly recommend 
any Coleopterist who visits the New Forest to run down and 
work the Salterns for a day at least, as tiiey are a very short 
distance from Lyndhurst and Brockenhurst ; they used to be a 
very favourite locality with many of the old collectors, such as 
Mr. Dawson and others, if we may judge from the frequent 
allusions made to them in their writings. 

With this passing mention of salt-marshes, which propeily 
belonged to the last paper, we must go on to l\ie Taaivu ^vj^j-i^v 
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■>iir TPPf»ent 'ii^. oameir. "?ater i^Heetizi^ The water beetles ire 
•\ stntiv m :hemseivpti. ixui r«iirirB- speeiftL woriring and ^secul 

Tlie aet iseti ^)iiiii le joade of (ifaeeae cloth, and it is best, 

■am -vtis said m :iie :iitri>diier4ir7 papcnr. to have its edges famished 

with .iniTS instead ji vith t mmed-down edge of stronger 

niAtenaL is is )iteii rhe ?ase • oets thna made are easily mn cm 

and Mf :he Larse riiui )i ::he aet, and so a water-net may Tery 

readiir be snbstituteti :3i:>r in )rdinary sweeping-net, or vice vend. 

The isnai ronnd aet is iiiite smScient for ordinary water 

wtirkina, bnt if rhere is nuuih Jioss or g ro wth surroimding the 

water, i\s is die *ti^^ vith ponds on bog^ land, by &r the best 

form of net zo ose is in 3blung or semicircnlar one, made with a 

straight metal -^ige )r etiges like a prawning-net in £eu:t), for 

jwraping the sides. :is jreat amnhes of the best beetles, especiallf 

PhilhydriALi, irf? zhiva obtained, which wonM be entirely missed 

by the ordimirv net. Archdeacon Hey, of York, has designed 

several of these nets tor working Askh?im Bog, which he has done 

with very ^eat success, and taksi many hidierto very rare beetles 

in nnmbers. 

A few words as to setting water beetles^ more especiaify 
ffydrop&ri^ may be osefcd. The best plan is to keep them alive 
]]) damp moss, kill them with boiling water, and brash them out 
^d set them at once : they are killed so instantaneously that 
bmshing ont the limbs may almost be dispensed with. If,, how- 
ever, thift plan cannot be adopted, they may be pnt in the usual 
way irito the laurel bottle, but should never be left more than one 
day* A» they are of course always damp when caught, if they 
carinot thf^n be set it is best to put them in muslin bags and dot 
th^rrn on card at one's leisure, without attempting to set them, as 
tb^jfO i» nothing more trjing to one's patienoe than the attempt 
tf) R<!t a refractory Ilydroporm. The hind legs, especially of the 
Amhi and like genera, are always a difficulty; they may either be 
drawn down and set parallel to one another, or curled over the 
back • the former Ih much the neater plan, and may usually be 
managed by gumming the front part of the insect strongly to the 
card and letting it dry, when the hind legs may in most cases be 
eawily drawn down to the required position. 

*l\w water beetlcH, aH a rule, are not verj^ brightly coloured, 
hut wv /Ind that the brift\ito tt^ede^^ ■\YvVv^\i\\» xxsavxvvu^ streams, 
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while tiie duller ones are found in stagnant water, the former are 
usually the best species, but this may be due to the fact tliat the 
latter are more easily found, and therefore commoner. 

Almost every stagnant pool in summer contains some beetles, 
and very often a tiny puddle will yield a more abundant harvest 
than a large pond : the water beetles are amphibious, or more 
than amphibious, for they can swim in water and walk on land, 
while their ample wings enable them to fly powerfully through 
the air; in consequence of their facility of movement from place 
to place, we find quite retrent pools and puddles sometimes alive 
with beetles ; drought does not affect them, for if a pool dries up 
they do not perish like the fish and other inhabitants, but have 
only to seek a fresh habitation ; they are not very discriminating, 
and are evidently guided to water by sight, for they are often 
found on hot-bed frames, on which they have dashed them- 
selves, mistaking the reflection, of the glass for the reflection 
of water, 

The commonest beetles in all stagnant waters are Hyphydrus 
ovattis, Hydroporus palustris, Haliphts ru/icollis, Agabus bipustu- 
latus, Hydrobius fuseipes, and one or two HelopJiori and other 
Pkilkydrida. There is hardly a pond or ditch in which these are 
not found, and there are many others that are almost equally 
common ; even the rarer species as a rule are rather local than 
scarce, and where one specimen is found many more may usually 
be procured by closer examination. Thus Spercheus emarglnatus, 
which used to be one of the very rarest of our British water 
beetles, only one or two specimens from Yaxley Fen being known, 
was rediscovered by Mr. Billups near West Ham, where Messrs. 
Perkins and Champion found it in numbers. Not long ago Mr. 
Harris, of Burton,' found the rare if aiipIuBraucrowaiwa in abundance 
at Weston-super-Mare : there are however exceptions ; thus 
Sydroporua oblongus and H. Scalesianus are always rare in 
Asbham Bog, almost their only known locality, and Hydroporus 
unistriaUis, the rarest of the Hydropori, seems always to occur 
singly at wide intervals of time. Cybhter RceseUi has been said 
to have occurred at Walton, in Essex, and a specimen was 
formerly in Mr. Griesbach's collection, but it is very improbable 
that such a large beetle should have escaped notice if really 
indigenous, and it ought certainly not to he reinti'oduced into 
our list. 



'' .ij^Tma4'puA mmv^smmA. tki^ ~imr r He- '■■sc? iifffrffPf 3L the 

/»^ tfA' miMimiiii. azft uett ~&'ift: -oiIiesEdL.Kzti iiifUUUL ;zi Csvent 
•'i^wTU^i or idkUr fr -tua TrnriKie-- TV- .Spirnmrr. jc^ & Toy 
.ivrtji^ m^ .n nxsir -tki^^ k "fst" jiBBaEE: imniD :. "ixs: Brighter 

irr.> itiiturdi; rhfuiit .n innintr ^isn^dmi^ ie£![i]nnHiiB^x i^* Srrydau 
*ii^ntAst uui iiM) Szudimi^n >'i*unitu. irhic^L ladtES imsitn;^ Jiiiwierer, 
^ftrfirmH >> v^ fiituui Ji iijiiL rmmng hul ^smmaaii ^vafisr. The 
f^.^fiv-vyn^-. -iiitc A^=sfiiii*nr "iie lej^i^s: larsi^ i£ mmmjc ^i!!*sbik tie 

"^ KunuiUst^ F^ltinmr^ut 'ting is iiuniL in. jus^ jnumc is&ijnes in 

H«imTV ^i^>i>^ v> ^iu*: )#ia jc SunoGiiL ^Ljst^ ixL Btg^ jj i aai ri fc ^ wliere it 
vHidv Is«fJ>^ 'tAf^^(^ luvw^-isr^ ods seen. Dbnxmi tfi[»FBr3k£Bic iot numbers 

Uiai4$f If* 6^y«t^*wrw4, JWiii -oiijrr^ ure: tett ofcaaiKr: dte majority 
(A iitefft ttsikj \fh f^/nsiA m A^kiumt Bo^. n£9f Y^ock ; «i>f these and 
t)i^ fA^tta Aj^kham Bog hetdes I ImTe boelj giTai a fall account 
iff Ui^ ^ Krit/>fA/>U>gbt's Montfalj Magiyine " (toL xriiL pp. 7—9; 
4nn^.f lHHl)f and need not again enumerate tliem. Some of the 
llyflff/p^/rif %wM aa //. lituratus, J9. m^miiaittss, and sometimes 
//, t/rUtin^ nHHin efq>edally to prefer small ponds in woods, while 
idht'.rH an; fond of braekish water, such as H. conflitens^ which I 
hfif(*. {(mud in abundance in pools at Hunstanton, within a few 
ynnln of bf^h'Wai^;r mark ; others again are quite indifferent 
f bHV^5 found If. lepirlus in profusion in a stream near Boume- 
niouUi, quiU; clone upon the sand, and also in a pond in a wood 
twtxr liinc'oln. 

Tint H\)muiH of the genera Noterus, LaccophilvSy ColymbeteSt 
and llylniiHt with very few exceptions, are all common in stag- 
mutt watiM'M all ov(!r the country. With regard to the Agabii A* 
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striolatm and A, tarsatus appear to be aluiost unique; A. brun- 
neus, found by Dr. Power in the New Forest, is very scarce, and 
the local Scotch species A. congener, A. arcticus, and A- affinis, 
are ^ways in much request. 

The genus Dt/tiscus is very hard to complete. 0. jtunctulatus 
and JD. marginalis are common, the latter extremely so, but D. 
^iapponicus is a rare northern insect, aud D. circumcinctus and D. 
midiatiis are almost peculiar to the fens, especially Yaxley Fen 
Bid Whittlesea Mere, although a single specimen of the latter 
psect and a few specimens of the former have been found in 
ftekham Bog. It is strange bow rare the latter species has 
Itecouie. I have heard an old collector say that be baa known 
it taken literally hy pints. 

The Hydatid are all rare, H. cinereua especially bo ; all 
three used to be found in the fens, especially in Whittlesea 
Mere, H, seminiger being very abundant. 

The Gyrinida3 ai'e a very obscure gi'oup, and some of our 
species are very doubtful ; 0. marinus and G, natator are very 
abundant, and G. urinator is said to be common in the north ; 
G. minutus is common in Scotland, and G. bieolor is to be found 
in many places on brackish water. Orectochilus villosm is only 
found on running water, and is not often seen unless looked for 
close under the banks, as it comes out by night, and remains. 
hidden by day. I liave found it abundantly on the banks of the 
Dove, near Repton. 

The School House, Lincoln. 

[Hydroporas oblongus was originally found by me at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards in the Norfolk fens. 

Uydroporus latus. — I have seen in two places : one is a rapid 
stream, not far from Tilgate Forest ; the other is a stream in 
Tilgate Forest, In both it was abundant : I got about 200 
specimens in the two together. 

Cybisier Raselii. — The specimen is now in my collection. Its 
authenticity is somewhat dubious, but the story of its capture, 
attached to it, is very definite. 

Agabtts ttriolatue. — I believe was only taken once, and that by 
I'y friend Rev. Laundy Brown, of Norwich, more than forty 
years ago. It was in a ditch in one of the Norfolk fens. He took ■ 
sboujt sixteen of them; six or eight are at\\\ ui iw^ -^o^^.^A'iww. 
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Both Mr. BrowD and myself have searched the same spot, but 
wiUiout avail. 

Agabiis larsatus. — I only know of one specimen, in my own 
cabinet, from Orkney.— J. A. P.] 
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COLEOPHOEA INVL^: 

a species added to the britikh fauna, 

By William Machin. 

When collecting along the road leading from DorHiig to 
Leith Hill, about twenty years ago, I found on plants of inuii 
dysenterica some cases of a Cakophora larva, which in due coursa 
reached the perfect state, ami were named for me C troglodyteUa. 
Last year, in the neighbourhood of Gravesend, I met with cases 
of a Coleophora larva on this plant, which differed bo much from 
those above referred to that I concluded we had here two species 
under one name. In April last I submitted a small series of each 
of the above named to Mt, Stainton for his inspection; on 
referring to his splendid continental collection, the first-named 
proved to he Coleophora inulee, a species new to this country ; the 
latter being C. Iroglodytella. The two species are very closely 
allied, but on inspecting the insects Mr. Stainton at once pointed 
out the more pointed wings of the latter. 

The principal difference is, however, in the cases, that of 
C. inula measuring fully 7 lines, and the case, when the laiTS is 
feeding, lying almost flat to the leaf; while that of C. trogladytdk, 
which measures about -1 or i^ lines, occupies a comparatively 
upright position. Both of the species occui- in the larval stalfl 
in June. 

Sa, Argj-lc Road, Curltoii Square, E., August 17, 1883. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, .CAPTURES, &o. 
Entomological Notes on the Season. — So far as my 
experience goes, 1882 has been a vfiry dull year for the W' 
dopterist, and but for the breeding of several good species I sbould 
have very Uttle to show for my labours. Three or four trips W 
Tilgate during May and June gave for result nine Sesia sjjft(«' 
formis, which I bred, and tour im&gmfta \£.^\^ at large. Aft«' 
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closely watching the economy of this rare clear wing, I am 
perfectly eoiiviuced that it lives three years in the larval state. 
Although I have not reared thia Bpeoiea from the egg, still I have 
kept a stiict attention to certain larvte feeding. Three weeks were 
spent at Deal, and although during the six years I have known them 
I never saw the sandhills look more promising, or ever saw 
vegetation more luxuriant, still Lepidoptera were but pooi'ly 
represented ; the usual local species were, generally speaking, far 
less numerous than in previous seasons. Of some species that 
usually are abundant there, such as Aspilates cltraria, Stenopteryx 
hybridalis, and Scopula ferrugalis, which in some years are in 
thousands, I did not observe a solitary specimen of either species. 
Acidalia ochrata followed the rule of scarcity, not more than ten 
per cent, in number of last year's brood. Nyctegretes achatinella, 
too, required much more working for to get a fair series. Acidalia 
emutaria only very few ; and of Melia CMiella, generally a fairly 
common species here, I only saw two specimens. Lithosia 
pygmtBola was fairly common in third week in July ; on one 
or two favourable nights anyone could have taken hundreds 
of it. One night I secured ten Nola centonalis ; ■ curiously 
three pairs in copMa; this, in my experience, was a most 
exceptional night's work: I secured fertile eggs, and have now 
larvEB feeding. Although I worked specially for Scoparia lineoia, 
only four rewarded my search. By the sides of some rushy 
marsh ditches Nonagria deaj'ecta swarmed; one could get six or 
eight at one sweep of the net, and it was by far the most abundant 
species I met with; of course it was confined to these ditches. 
Some of the commoner NoctuEe were fairly abundant, but nothing 
of any note fell to my net. Tiie results from my breeding- cages 
have been more satisfactory. In March I bred Petasia niAecuhsa 
and Endromia versicolor, both from Scotch eggs; of the latter 
species, which were of a pailicularly fine dark type, I secured 
fertile eggs, and succeeded again in obtaining pupte; about one- 
half of the first brood are still lying as pupse. During June I bred 
a very fine series of Dianthceda, albimacula from the larvro I 
obtained last year near Dover ; this season I again worked for it, 
but curiously the plant from some cause was almost a failure. 
Where last year I could have filled a sack with flowers and seed- 
heads, this year I could only fill a pill-box, and not nearly 
sufficient to feed the four larvm i did fmd, Vvuv^ \.'«fe'u\,'^-ivk. 
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'qL:;^ s« ji^rz^a^ .«rr,aa. xroiu 

Ir*' .a^Pi* a i':^:-!^!!*:::?:!- :r'"aL ttt^ -225- k-iafr igsres 

^^.aar*L inr-ax.L lui ^ & HL-m-Tsa- ^^^eir* ^nca mo. niese and 
* ^X >f '^tfStZtUiiiirT xy-n-iiT^ JLwre csefTT litr jiiumfn iaiiL 3«3iz£ ♦iaD, 



3J«vr3si ^^ raa ^k.*»o:. — E-irr- ji Ulir. ul "im ^laocSk. insects 
^rt^atrii r^x i#^ Ji lUfOT' I^irr-iii "T^ ^Tiir :iL i^ifac3i&i 3ir ft bic of 
4ia I *juu!tkZ -dn u: imi^ srrjjiir. xotHi "iitir^ "veaK ^n^agied in 
yia:ia*?ic;' : * 'iii't ^i^T laniTiCFr x ^aii iii^ jny :^iic itinlit «arcefy 
tj %i. ^ayut 'imm, ift x -▼»» ':aer le^: ?riiBTf?ff if ^sG=n^ a Taiietj, 

%kuv*9^ *aui ri!:r>nn ;a "Sie Tiiiter Tntgf> m- irt T. vinmL T&xs is the 

ftf!^ t%;r>^tp .f r. rMH ^on:^ I m^Ti^ -e^^st ssa^ X-nmTpkjrm pSiOaj 

/>IU7 ^/a^ ^Mf*X3CLii^CL '^scn&H iis : mii I ^szc agsxzu wiidb. njt mi^ 

S^^tx^^ fp^^mji^ H.^7«i'T«sr. I ipsi£ ^girn smi &3ok i^ sott, wlio hmd 

ft//t kfuwft L'^'ir v^ £:Ujw^ ^usr sm. sad csftiBred sboiit sixtj 

#ff^m#^f^. WL^ti tLe ^nir. ^o^Lt^r cgl m siLill pssch of bilbeiTj id 

* ek^radM:^ />f ti^ fir wood, ftb*^ca II o'clock, thej kept nsmg out of 

tti^ oii/l^^v3rth^ and I eoctinis&i fotfetg op to ^ {mq. — places, as 

ttiit? Mt» v^it r^ynnd^ tiuKt were alire with insect life, where pre- 

ri//fi»iy f ^;^/iiM not see a moth ; and at the spot that I visited at 

1 1 tup Yttn wan iM^n^ hence my great catch. Early in Jnly I paid 

H fWii Uf Wiih<^rr»la/;k to get some Chartobiug Darms for a friend : 

H taW^ runh hi orie cut my career short, for a tendon of my right 

1^^, nttHitift'Af fiuA 1 am as lame to-day as then, and likely to be so 

ftff n lotin iiuui U) come. However, I went to spend a week, 

i*i n^ni tuy l^^K* ^^ ArnHide, in Westmoreland. I managed to 

lH;l/l;h! ft liiih;^ and Htrange to say a small moth flew past: my 

wllVi innU ilio Uidf and brought back a female Eupithecia pygmaata. 

Two iUiyn liiinr I took another, which is alive yet, and I hope to 

ImVM i'UUN iVotn ihoni. This npccies is quite two months late. At 

// 10 a whiitj n\ot\\ ftevi pa«.V, v«\\\Ai n^^js* Emmcfem 
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alchemillataj fresh as just out of pupa. This species I took worn 
earl}' in Ma}' this year. Soon after I took Bucculatrix aiorimacii' 
lella, another early species. Among the Rosa spinosissima, Pen- 
thina incarnatana was not rare. Among the Helianthemum, 
Laverna miscella, Butalis fuscoceneella and Gelechia sequacella 
were in plenty. Towards 7 in the evening another tribe began to 
appear, viz., Elachista biatomellaf E. eleochariella, E. bedellella, 
and E, adscitella, A little higher u\)'Erehia Blandina was in 
swarms ; so were Larentia olivata ; hut being able only to go 
at snail's pace, I had to be content with odd ones that came near 
me. Among the Hypericum^ Gelechia atrella turned up ; and 
among dead sticks CEcophora fuscescentella . appeared, worn as 
usual. I sent my son to Windermere for E, conspicualis, 
but he did not see a specimen ; and only one worn Emmelesia 
taniata : the heavy rains and cold weather made a moth of any 
sort a treat to see. He only got about six moths, and some of 
those were '*pea-green*s" {Tortrix viridana) washed white. I 
succeeded in breeding Emmelesia fceniata from the egg. Its life- 
history I will send you some day. — J. B. Hodgkinson ; 15, Spring 
Bank, Preston, August 13, 1882. 

Remarks on the Season. — The present scarcity of Lepi- 
doptera has led several of your correspondents to comment upon 
the subject. I should also like to add a few remarks, so far as 
my personal experience will permit. In New Maiden neither 
June nor the .early part of July have yielded me half a dozen 
specimens worth recording, although I have worked diligently 
with the net at twilight, sugared favourite trees, and later on 
searched the gas-lamps. Whilst speaking of the last mode of 
collecting, perhaps one capture is worthy of notice: — On July 
14tlxItook Orthosia suspecta, a species I have never known to 
occur in this village before. The season, as a whole, in this part 
of Surrey, I believe, is one of the worst known for many years. 
Now, bearing this fact in mind, it does seem strange that the 
horticulturist should be justly entitled to complain of his insect 
enemies. Nevertheless it is so; for Aphides have occurred in 
enormous numbers, attacking vegetation in many of its varied 
forms. To give an idea of their abundance, — just imagine the 
trunks of oak trees altered in colour, and the ground for some 
few inches around the base of each raised two inches above its 
normal level by a moving mass of animated iia\Arce\ \)ci.evk^^ ^crcife 
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be able to coaceive what the writer witnessed in Coombe Wood 
during the hot morning sunshine of July 2n(i. Having briefly 
referred to the unwelcome result of insect hunting in this neigh- 
bourhood, it is refreshing to he able to report more favourably of 
day-flyers seen or taken during a visit to the New Forest, 
extending over the last eight days of July. Here Argynnis 
Paphia was out plentifully, but its variety, t'alesiiia, wanted 
much looking for. A. Aglaia and A. Adippe were in fine con- 
dition. Leiicophaiia Sinapis and Rliodocera rkamni were splendidly 
fresh ; the latter could be taken by scores. Melanagria Galatliea 
occurred but sparingly. The genera Pyrarga, Satyrus and 
Epinephele were represented by all theii" members, except 
S. Megara; while the Lycana could produce but one species, 
viz'., L. Argiolus. Among the " skippers," Hesperia sylvanaa and 
II. linea were common ; as also were Pleris napi and P. brassiea, 
although P. rapee was conspicuous by its complete absence. To 
sum up in a word, I took or saw in two days, consecutively, 
twenty-one species of Diurni, which is as much as could be 
reasonably expected from our limited list, even if the season 
were a first-class one. Had the other modes of collecting been 
equally prolific, I should have had no cause to complain of my 
visit ; but in no other means that were adopted could I get a 
trace of success : beech, birch and sallows were beaten for hours 
without producing a solitary larva. The net was used at twilight 
for Geometry, without taking upon an average one specimen each 
evening. Sugaring at Boldre Ford did not necessitate- opening 
the bottle ; and after several night's work of the same description, 
in company with Mr. A. Mitchell, in Holland's Wood, we could 
only count up twelve species of Noctuie between us. Ct«mi* 
trapezina, AmpMpyra pyramidea and Trip/itcnff proniifio were the 
most abundant ; Catacala promissa appearing but twice. In 
addition to the Noctufe our sweets attracted Litkosia quadra and 
one Cossus Ugmperda. One Tripluena subsequa was turned up 
from grass in the daytime by my companion, who fortunately 
secured it. Of the Micro -lepidoptera I can say nothing, for it was 
difficult to find twice as many species as there are inns in 
Broekenhurst, where the weary collector can rest and refresh 
himself without being considered the follower of a mere childish 
pursuit, hut will be regarded as a student of an interesting branch 
of Sifi.'t^ne.—K. T. DoEson i New "liUWfcM, Sttwey, Aug. 11, 1882. 
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Gheat acAECiTT OF Lepidoi'Tera, — I enn bear testimony 
with others as to the scarcit}' of Lepidoptera this year. I have 
hunted regularly and carefully, with but indifferent success ; 
species which used to abound here I cannot meet with. 
For example, Anarta myrtilli is common in two parts of the 
Quantoch Hills, but this year I have not taken a single specimen. 
In this connection let me mention a curious fact, which I should 
be glad to have explained. For three weeks previous to the 
setting-in of the wet weather in June I "sugared" regularly in 
my garden, three or four nights a week. Noctute were plentiful, 
several times there was a "very crowd." Among others I took 
Thyatira batis, one specimen of Cymatophora ocularis in excellent 
condition, C. ridens, and Dianthcecia carpophaga. From this I 
anticipated a good season ; but a week after the wet weather set 
in every Nactua disappeared; and to this day, though I have 
"sugared" most perseveringly, I have seen but one single moth 
at sugar, and that a Triphcena pronuba. The total disappearance 
was as sudden as im account able, at least to me. — [Rev.] J. 
Seymour St. John ; Crowcombe Rectory, Taunton, August 15. 

ScAKciTY OF Insects,— Probably the oldest collectors will 
agree with me that this season so far has been the very worst, as 
far as Lepidoptera are concerned, within the whole range of their 
experience. Such unquestionably has been the case in the south. 
Perhaps some one will favour your readers with the state of 
matters in the North of England or Scotland. Has the mild 
winter allowed the enemies of our lepidopterous insects to in- 
crease to such an extent as to threaten their extermination ? How 
does it happen that one of the severest winters on record, viz., 
1879-80, was followed by an exceptionally good season for insects, 
and one of the mildest winters by one of the very worst seasons 
within onr recollection ? — W. JIcBae ; Bournemouth. 

MEuraiA Abtemis in Nortu Devon. — In Mr. South's notice 
of captures in North Devon I see he does not mention Alelitaa 
Ariemis. My brother found two of the larva near here on the 
18th April; they became pupa on the 2?th, and produced fine 
females on the SUrd and 24th May. On the 28th May, Miss 
Hiuchliff and I took our nets to the marshy field where the larvie 
had been found, and, on that and the following day, caught over . 
seventy fine specimens. We could have takew ma'a-j laatft. — 
[Mrs.; F. S. Mathew; Instow, North Devon, 3vAy, Vftft":!.. 
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Sphinx pinastri. — As Editor of this magazine I have received 
the following letters, which will speak for themselves. Is it 
possible these correspondents have come across an instance of the 
amateur colonisation referred to (Entom. xv. 114) by me recently? 

July ao. 

Dear Sir, — I wish to call your attention to the capture of several pain 
of Sphinx pinattri (in one of tlie eastern counties! hj myself and friend 
during the present month, and would be glad of some information as to 
how to dispose of them to collectors, not being an entomologist myself. I 
can give the highest references in the jieighbourhood as to their genuinenesa 

July 21. 
Dear Sir, — Two friends and myself have taken some specimens of 
Sphinx pinastri in this county during the last fortnight. We are desirous 
of selling some of them. If a short paper on the subject of the wxnr- 
rence of this rare insect would be of use to ' The Entomologist ' I shall be 
happy to write and send you one. I would offer these insects at per pair, 
and perhaps you will kindly let me have your opinion as to what amount 
should be asked. 

I have omitted the writer's names, not having their permission to 
insert them. — J. T. C, 

. AcHKRONTiA Atropos IN LONDON. — On the 2nd of May last 
the brother of a friend took, on the window-sill inside the ofBefl 
of a stockbroker near the Royal Exchange, City, a large speci- 
men oi Acheranlia Atropos, which had, fronr its worn appearance, 
probably been hybemating in or near the office. — T, Sayeb; 53, 
Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill, W. 

EuPCECiLiA FI.AVIC1LIANA, — On July Kith I captured, in St, 
Margaret's Bay, a short series of this very local species. I did 
not find the exact spot for them until the last night of my stay, 
or probably I should have secured a longer series. As some of 
the specimens are rather worn, it would appear that quite a week 
earlier than this date would be the proper time to get them in fine 
condition. During a visit of sixteen days' duration I tried sugar, 
and the natural attraction of the flowers, with very poor succeBS. 
The only moth that came in any numbers was Agrotis exclaM- 
tionis, with an occasional Xylopkaaia suUustria to vary the 
monotony of the evening. Callimorpka dominula was in its usual 
abundance, but an examination of some hundreds failed tu 
produce any varieties wort\\ m.entioning. — J. A. Coopeh; 
i Buig&eld Street, London, "N., A.y.^\i.s,\, \\, V^'i. 
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Stathmopoda PEDELtiA. — One windy day in July last I was 
beating about on the lee-side of a long clump of aldera in Suffolk 
witli the hope of stirring out any Lepidoptera there might 
be sheltered among the foliage, but after nearly an hour's hard 
work I had only captured a few insects, none of which were worth 
retaining. In the field was a solitary alder tree, the top of which 
at some time had been broken off; around the stem was a tangled 
mass of young alder shoots and bramble, among which, on the 
ground, a quantity of debris, including plenty of last year's fruit, 
had collected. Although I did not expect to get anything from this 
particularly exposed tree, after so unsuccessfully working the more 
sheltered clump, I was surprised to find two queer-looking insects 
in my net, the result of the first beat. I at first thought they 
belonged to the coleopterous order, but, having boxed them, I 
found that they were true Lepidoptera, which I subsequently 
made out to be Stathmopoda pedella. The curious habit this 
insect has of bringing the hind pair of legs forward and sticking 
them out at right angles with its head, like antennee, in con- 
junction with its shape, coloration, and markings, are so 
suggestive of a beetle, that one might easily mistake and consider 
it a coleopterou. Subsequent visits produced in all seven speci- 
mens from the tree; one only, a wasted specimen, from the 
clump of alders. — Kichabd Soitth ; 12, Abbey Gardens, St. John's 
Wood, N.W. 

Notes on the Time of Appearance of sosie Bare Water- 
BEETiJES. — I have often been struck with the vagueness of our 
information as to the time of year when our water-beetles ai-e to 
be found; moreover, when I have found any information my 
experience has frequently contradicted it. Consequently I resolved 
this year to make some accurate notes as to the time when the 
rare Hydradepha^a of Askham Bog appeared. When thej' were 
most abundant, and when they ceased to be found. I have made 
many visits to the bog since January, and kept a very close 
account of my captures, with the following results: — Hydroporus 
Scalestanus. — This insect, which I believe is in this country con- 
fined to Askham Bog, appeared as early as February 9th, when 
I took two specimens; on March 17th it was abimdant, and 
after that became scarcer by degrees. H. oblongus. — One speci- 
men appeared on February 11th; in the middle of Mavcii. \V ■^'jta 
fi-equent; in April it became scarce, and. co\iiiTiol\ie^o'i'a^».'s-'^*''« 
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May 22nd. //. rufifron». — This species, unlike the two preceding, 
exists through the whole j'ear, except perlmps in July ; even on 
January 3rd it was abundant ; on March 9th, after heavy rain, it 
appeared in prodigious quantities on the flooded ground : it only 
occurs in very shallow and temporary puddles. Agahus abbre- 
viatus appeared oti February 9th, became most abundant on 
March 11th, and continued so till May. A, uUginosun wrs 
abundant as early as January JJrd ; in March it became leBS 
common, but it exists all through the year, and is specially 
abundant in September. A. agUis appeared on February 1 1th. 
Dytiscus dimidiutus. — I believe this line beetle has not before 
been recorded from Yorkshire; I took one male on March llth. 
Colymhetes Grapii. — This species appeared on March 9th, when I 
took one specimen ; after this a few turned up at every visit till 
midsummer, Hyphydrus ovatus appeared on March 17th, and 
soon became abundant. I think these observations show ns 
that many of the Hydradephaga appear much earlier than is com- 
monly supposed; moreover, the rarest species appear to be the 
earliest. Is it possible that they are not so rare as is commonly 
supposed because they have a very short season, and that at a 
time when pond- collecting is generally neglected ? — W, C. Het; 
York, August, 1882. 

[In accordance with Archdeacon Hey's observations, I have 
always found the rarest aquatics (water -beetles have from the 
earliest days been ray pets) in very early spring, such as Hydro- 
parus nitidus (which I was the first to discover), H. wiistriaiui, 
Agabtis uUginosus, &e., which I used to get with many others at 
Cambridge. Hydroporus neglectua I used to get at Lee when the 
snow was on the ground ; in June and July I found them all but 
disappear, but in August and September mauy, if not all, again 
appear ; and I was once only at Askham Bog for three hours, with 
the archdeacon, on August 13th, 1872, and found, of those he 
mentions, Hydropoi-ua Scalesianus pretty abundant (I have 
recorded seventeen), H. rujifrons and decoratus in profusion, 
H. tristis common enough, Agahus aibreviatus plentiful, and 
A. uliginosuB in fair numbers (I got about twenty). The more 
common species were plentiful. — J. A. P.] 

CoLEOPTERA AT Shere. — By Sweeping some rough grass 
under a hedge last week I obtained a specimen of CisiophagV 
i> hmidt. This inaect, t\i.(i\i.^ vivAMifti. '-ov "^x. Cox's 
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handbook, is not mentioned either in Dr. Sharp's list or in the 
more recent one by Mr. Francis Pascoe, just published. It may 
not have been discovered in Britain prior to the date of Dr. 
Sharp's, but I see no reason for its being omitted in Mr. 
Pascoe's, as there can be no doubt of its being a native. I have 
also met with the following Coleoptera in this neighbourhood 
duidng the past summer : —Lissodeiiia ctirsor, AgrUm anguatulug, 
Atemeles CTiiarginatas, Lyperus Jlavipes, Melanotus castaneipea, 
Caliidiam violaceuin, Erirhiniia tortrix, Mantura obtiisata, 
Prionm coriarius, and Megacronua ciiigulatus. On the whole, 
hewever, insects have been scarce this season, more especially 
the aculeate Hyiiienoptera and the Ichneumons. — Edward 
Caphon, M.D. ; Shere, Surrey, August 14, 1882. 

Notes on the Life-history of PuiiDON ttjbiiduhjm, Kirby. 
— Wishing to ascertain if Heracleum Sphondyliimi was really the 
food-plant of this beetle, I commenced searching early in the 
spring in the hope of finding eggs deposited on the plant. In 
this, however, I was disappointed ; but on the evening of May 
7th I came upon a colony of some hundreds of tiny black 
coleopterous larvee feeding on the under side of the leaves, and 
from their general resemblance to certain phytophagous larvte 
with which I am acquainted I concluded they were those of 
Phmdon. Even here I failed to detect the vestige of an egg, 
although, judging from what they had eaten, the larvffi had been 
hatched but a very short time. The spot being unlikely to be 
disturbed, I resolved to leave the little grubs on the gi-owiiig 
plants until I thought them about full-fed, at which time I secured 
about a dozen of the largest, and placed them in ajar with food, 
and a layer of earth at the bottom. Some of them continued 
feeding, but others burrowed at once, and the first beetle emerged 
on the 29th of June. Thus it is probable that in their natural 
state they pass from the egg to the imago in about eight weeks 
When first discovered the young larvje were dull black, but became 
lighter with each successive moult, until they were of an olive- 
green, with head, legs, and tubercles {of which there were four on 
each segment) shining black. When full-fed they descend to the 
ground, burrow, and change to pupie. These latter are pale 
yellow at first, but eventually become of an ochreous eoloui-, very 
convex above, head depressed, legs lightly folded ag)v\vi&\. \.'nw. 
thorax, and tie wings and elytra btou^t tqmiiSi ijL'ai.'et •Ca.a 
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The nawiv .jiuersBd iMede is pale veflow, wi& two 
akcfc ^iiotBw aomecmies ooniinpnt^ oil the thorax, but the insect 
iocs HOC dnpesr t» Lesieits baxrow until it hae assamed its nornui 
tint .rf aMtaUie-ous^ or jcons;. whiek ia ^Eeeted in die course of 
» »w aamsi. The ;iiio¥e .*oxiiiniia the opimon to which. I gave 
t^KPreaaioii jn mtBt ^4 >t the preseixt volume, but it remains to be 
«en ^^vtietfaeror oot joe^^v^etL is theoniy food-plant of this insect. 
With rp^sard to ±e ither ^peeiesw P- cochUarue has bred as 
nsud m ;e ^vaKerrress-oetL :aid jiso uttaeked some radishes in my 
'^psdexL. bat is yet E iiare ikiled t» detect P. bttulm (Sharp's Cat) 
amywhere. — Thomas H. FFartt : Kingaiorth, Ashfbrd, Kent, 

DsstTarPTiDx of thk Labta^ o:r L&xo£HncEirs PKEtaxTGrsEus, 
Stephen*. — ^:^i Uttie is known, about the larvae of British 
Coleoptera that I diini£ jny inibrmatioa re^Beeting them should 
be :it once ceeordetL and th^r^re I s&ai you a description of the 
larva of Ligmopkiam^ /vrra^intftUL Steph., a ^ecie^ the larva of 
which has oat hitherto been deseribed* and wfaicji I have recently 
reared upon die cork af .t bottle contaimng Briti^ MoUusca in 
<ipirita (^i wine. The larvae were discovered in sooie numbers 
tannelling^ die cork in aH (fireetion&. Long, radier narrow and 
depressed, sii^itly eonv^ above, thit below^ of a pale yellowish 
white colour, except the head and last segmiact^ which are 
brownish yellow. Hesd * litde hroad^r dian knig, flattened, 
isK^mn^j covered with short ^Iky haira^ strongly emarginate 
b^lkind, anterior and lateral margins rounded,, posterior margin 
mmsJXj hidden beneath the first thoracie segm«it, although the 
hanf% has the power of projecting the head ccm^derahly beyond 
ii; marked with a riarrow brown stripe,. «Mnm«icing at each side 
6f the base of the labium and continued to the posterior margin ; 
latyntm itmall, nearly semicircular; mandibles short, strong, and 
nimple; labium clothed with minute hairs; labial palpi very 
^mall^ composed of two joints, the second being slighUy the longer 
and thickened at the apex ; maxilke short, incoired, lobe small ; 
maxillary palpi four-jointed, of which the first three are equal in 
len^ib^ the fourth being narrower, and as long as the second and 
third together; antennse formed of four joints, the basal large 
and broad, the second much narrower and not so long, the third 
nn \oun as the two first, gradually thickening towards the 
fiMlremity and bearing a minute ai^mou^ feTLcic^^Oievv^^ ^\.\\a «.^ex^ 
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the fotirth narrow and not quite so long as the preceding. 
Thoracic segments semitransparent, sparingly covered with hairs, 
anterior angles rounded. Abdominal segments increasing in 
width until the fifth is reached, when they rapidly decrease; the 
eighth longer than the others, having the posterior angles very 
obtuse ; anal segment narrow, and terminated by two sharp rigid 
spines, in some specimens slightly curved inwards. Nine pairs of 
stigmata. Legs well developed, and covered with fine hairs; 
claws small, simple, and sharply pointed. Length, 4 mm. ; 
greatest width, | m. This larva is easily distinguished from that 
of Ltemophlceus Dnfouj'ii, Laboulbfine (described by M. Edouard 
Ferris iu the Ann. Soc. Ent. France, 3rd series, vol. i., p. fil8), 
by having the posterior margin of the head concave or arcuate, 
instead of straight. It also differs in this particular from the 
larva oft. ater, Oliv. {Cucitjm spartii, Curtis), a figure and short 
description of which appeared in Westwood's ' Introduction to the 
Modern Classificatiou of Insects,' vol. i., p. Ii6. The larva of 
L. fermgineus is very distinct from either of those of the above- 
mentioned species, but space does not admit of my entering into 
minor differences ; they will, however, readily be made out upon 
reference to the original descriptions. — H. Sidney Olliff ; 3(5, 
Mommgton Road, Eegent's Park, N.W., August 12, 1882. 

[Compare Carpentier's note on the larva of Ltejnophlceus 
fermgineus in Bull. Soc. Linn, de la Nord du France for April, 
Ift77.— E. A. F.] 

LniNERiA Kbiechbaumeri, Brirf(/iHfl7t.— This Ichneumon I 
have bred from the larva of Teeiiiacavipa stubilis, and it always 
emerges when its victim is nearly ready to moult for the fourth 
time. Its cocoon is oval in shape, and of a chocolate colour, with 
a central whity-brown zone, and is 6 mm. in length and i in 
breadth. The object of my writing this note is to record the veiy 
strange propensity the pupa has of jumping. I first noticed this 
peculiarity about sixteen years ago ; since that I have often 
exhibited it to my n on -entomological friends as a " curious jump- 
ing seed." I have known it to jump four feet in a horizontal 
direction, and about two feet when a perpendicular bound has 
been tried. I have closely watched it many times, but could 
never see any preparation by contraction or otherwise before the 
jump; and from experiments I have made with CQnoous "L %5si. 
fnUy oonviiwed thst the jumping is done to &et«.\eio\ 'Cn.iL'oia^^N'is. 
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shelter during the time the species is in pupa, for I find if they 
are taken from the leaf and placed in moss they soon work them- 
selves down by rolling from one side to the other, but if placed 
in a box the jumping continues many days ; and I have every 
reason to believe that they get so exhausted with the effort that 
they seldom come to maturity. L. Kriechbaumeri escapes from 
its victim, while the larva is on the tree, in the beginning of June, 
and does not emerge from the cocoon until the following April. I 
believe it confines its attacks to T, stabilis ; so far I have not 
obtained it from anything else. — G. C. Bignell ; Stonehouse, 
August 7, 1883. 

P]xTKRNAL Parasites of SproERs. — Mr. Fitch, in his paper 
on tliis subject (Entom. xv, 169), does not mention the exhibition, 
at the meeting of the Zoological Society on February 15th, 1881, 
of examples of Acrodactyla degener, Haliday, bred by myself in 
the preceding year from larvte adhering to the outer surface of the 
abdomen of two species of spider, — Linyphia obscura^ Bl., and 
L. zebrinaj Menge. The empty cocoons and spiders were also 
exhibited. Fuller details of the above were published in April, 
1881, in * Spiders of Dorset,' part ii., p. 679, by the present 
writer. The name of the parasite was, by a clerical error, given 
as Acrodactyla Degeerii; corrected, however, in the "errata." 
These larvcB are in some seasons very abundant : I have found 
them not only on the above-named spiders, but on several species 
of Theridion, as well as on other species of Linyphia^ and on 
some Epeirids. It is possible that more than one species of 
parasite has been concerned, though all the larvcB which have 
come under my own notice appeared to be identical. Mr. Parfitt 
seems to have been under the impression that the larva from 
which he bred Acrodactyla degener was an internal parasite, 
obliged to come outside owing to the body of the spider not being 
large enough to contain it. This is, I think, a mistake. These 
external parasites are probably hatched from eggs affixed to the 
outer surface of the spider's abdomen, or at any rate very slightly 
inserted. — (Rev.) O. P. Cambridge ; Bloxworth Eectory, August 
1, 1882. 

Erratum. — At p. 190, vol. xv. of Entom., for Ccenonympha 
Davus read Chortobins Pamphilus. 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON OUR PLANT-MINING AND GALL- 
MAKING DIPTERA AND HYMENOPTERA IN 188-i. 
By Petek Imchbald, F.L.S. 



March lOtfa. — The deflected rosettes ou small buBhes of 
Salix capr^'i gave forth their tenants, which continued to emerge 
dnring the whole of the month of March. The gall-gnats bear 
considerable resemblance to Cecidomyia roearia of the vertical 
rosette, which is fully a month later in putting on its wiugs. 
The deflection of the branches that bear the rosette is very 
remarkable, the stems sometimes offering the appearance of a 
loop. One bush gave me a score such deflected leaf-tufta, and 
not a single upright one was visible on the hush. 

March 24th. — A liymenopteron (Cryptocampus pentandrts, 
Retz.) first emerged from woody galls of Saluc pentandra, a 
somewhat local northern willow. The galls, which vary in size 
from a hazel-nut to an almond, contain about ten tenants, which 
esist as larvie till the winter, pupating in the spring of the year. 
They continue to appear aa imagines during March and April. 
According to Mr. Fitch the Cri/ptocnmpiis is identical with the 
one described so accurately by Thomson. I bred nearly a 
hundred from the galls I had gathered before the winter. 

March 26th. — Cecidomyia hcluleB came forth in fair abundance 
from the catkins of the birch of the previous year. It utilises 
the winged seed as food and shelter, modifying it to its wants. 
The pupa is enclosed in a thin, white, papery case. The imago 
puts on wings between 7 and 8 o'clock a.m., if the morning be 
bright and sunny. I saw several emerge, aud in about half an 
hour the transformation-scene is at an end. The termination of 
the oviduct of the httle red gnat is white, aa s\.a\ifci Vj "^%&&\.- 
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Like 80 many of the Ceddrniiyida, it is very lively in its move- 
ments. 

March 29th. — Sent to Dr. Meade apeeimena of a miner of the 
Tartarian honeysuckle that came forth this day from ite pupa in 
the mine, where it had remained inactive since July, 1881. Dr. 
Meade says, in a letter dated March Slst, " The little miner of 
the boneyauekle leaves appears to be an example (female) of 
the Agromyza (jenicidaUt, Fallen. Nothing is recorded of its 
life-history, and it is said to be rare." 

March SOtb.~A little Cecidomyia emerged from deflected 
rosettes of the true Sali-c rcpens. The rosettes or leaf-tufts are 
very small, but beautifully symmetrical. I can hardly consider 
it aa identical with our old friend C. roaaiia, though quite aware 
that it is apt to be modified by circumstances so far as size and 
contour. Another in sect -problem that has yet to be satisfactorily 
solved ! 

April 25th. — The first gall-gnat, the true C. rosaria, emerged 
from the vertical leaf-roaettes of Salix capraa, upwards of a 
month later than the reputed C. rosaria that came forth from tie 
deflected rosettes on the same species of willow. 

May 4th. — Ceeids emerging from the vertical (all) rosettes of 
Salix alba. Modification of the long narrow leaves of this 
species to the exigencies of the tenants. Eepnted identity 
between the two imagines. 

May 13th. — Bar-winged fly (Trppeta eylindrica, Desvoidy) 
bred from the seed-heads of Cento/urea nigra. Feeds, according 
to Loew, on the seeds or receptacle of various Composites on the 
Continent. Pupa lies loose and exposed among the fluff, short 
and tufted, of the seeds. 

May Slat. — Another gall-gnat {Cecid-oinyia salicis) coming 
from the woody branch-galls of Salix cinerea. The tei-minal and 
lateral branches are both galled, the gall appropriating the sap 
that should have supported the shoots, which frequently perish 
in their efforts to subsist. Dr. Meade remarks, in a letter to me, 
" This species is very similar to C. rosaria, but haa a little tuft 
of white hairs over the mouth." 

June 3rd. — Both Cardamines (pratensis and amara) giving 
evidence of their flowers serving as food to the larva of Ced- 
domyia cardaminis. Flowers distorted by the larvBS. StyleB, 
st&mena, sepals, petals, eai^suVe, al\ alaQ-svn^ tUe effects of theii 
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depredation 9. Cardamines bo affected growing on wet and 
spongy gronnd. The white petals of C amara assume the deep 
purple hue of C. pratensis, ao that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the species except by the leaves. I am looking for the 
imagines to put in an appearance in April of 1883. Winnertz 
reared the little gall-gnat in 1853. After many fruitless attempts 
he says he reared forty-nine males and forty-six females. 

June 4th. — Eedeguar Cynips (Rkodites roste) emerging very 
abundantly from the mossy tufts on the stems of Hosa canina of 
the previous year. Bred upwards of two score. Very few appa- 
rently were ichneumoned last autumn. 

June 7th. — The tenants of the stunted acorns of Qii,ercu3 
pedunculata prove to be Synergus evanescent. Mr. Fitch kindly 
forwarded the insect, for more perfect recognition, to Dr. Mayr, 
It is thus not the original house-builder, but simply a tenant ! 
Its habits of life are peculiar, and certainly need closer observation 
in England. I bred nearly a hundred of both sexes of the 
Synergus evanescent. The original builder is not known. 

June 10th. — The tendrilled leaves of the pea mined artisti- 
cally by the larva by Phytomyza a^nis, Macquart, the P. nigri- 
comis of Curtis. The pupa-case is imbedded at the end of the 
mine. I noticed the emerging of the imago from the mine very 
early in the morning. Wings long in expanding, 

June 19th. — In January last Mr. Bloomfield Mndly sent me, 
from the Sussex coast near to Hastings, dipterous wens that were 
obtained from the thistle (Carduus a/rveiisis}. These were 
tenanted by the pupa of a Urophora {Urophora Cardui), as 
their markings distinctly showed. I put them into a glass-topped 
box, occasionally moistening them with water so as to assimilate 
Nature in her ways and means. Just before midaummer-day 
the tenants of the gall began to emerge. I bred fully fifty, with 
a large proportion of females. 

June 2lBt.~Galled heads of the hardhead {Centawrea nigra) 
accompanied the thistle-galls, and these gave me an abundant 
progeny. I would remark that the economy of this bar-wing 
(Urophora solstitialis) differs from that of Trypeta cyliiidHca, 
which frequents the same tlower-heads, inasmuch as the latter 
always pupates without any hard woody gall, the former invari- 
ably shrouds itself in a hard case, being the outcome of the 
seeds or receptacle. 



7i*^ .u-tuw^t^f iBTTT r ue .r— Tji#tr l»Q9tbierimi^ ±niiL Oamrav 
lli^ lOZL Los Jlik "l-rtiitrd, :zi±- zlu-zt; 

'7*^.^m*Am.' ja^r*^ ^Ztr Zj^ ^i#ir«nvcz SfiPnniMt. o: ^lixMsniaETi is fur 

l^-r'-f*-^.:*** xf.ir 1-ir •^'itr-^ I "El-- iggflftfiT fiaiuir^ :imd£r the 

fKX*/r^J#t^ .1 UdT r ^^Ji- i V r/t smrnrA. ifc. X TTUgfU ~llir SSL that 

i<*tf in^:. i^ *^..:!.i r & inzr .i zT^esi Tn»*i jj^k: -mt ^sfaxm 

:1u nitu^ ii*-7 in"-, ^r-iit-ri jic -Pvurr/miiisi -mt-i^ nut me 5ii any 
u\niuuuu*^^ riiti innje in=r li i ifiitits-jg?:-?T smimr. TIk- lure 
ymfisv^ :r.i^7 trr^iiur iociL ±niiL "iiiir "mnfr jehl jESSftc^nsg their 
ynxyt^^*:tii*^ '^i '^i^ fiiud^ lOiL ]«£CiiiiL IE 'Tut massrismvei ^sx. It 
M yifvahut "^nasi iitt ingie TnfifatsL Hhi ^iitnisrac^ miikcsz^i. ix the 

iw; Y.^u. — * luiiitL £t«j ' itiiainnnr *: ^soe 211 saafiie plenty 
5/ VRv ^iy*4i«vx^ TliH: «:»t«'!jtT* aiim i&s^ifL nnr nL5i9&-i:«ds here 
/< /'^V/irv^v.^;. v^ir.vi'v^ Tij* ij "Vie- kzip^m x> G^cwiteftii as 

/^/> v^>^ 1^^ ;,^t%"i* iiv. * *:riT.rT;r Td^^f- Proxies trfow the sod 
ft^':^ V>. ^/t;,'v, «>4 f '1^1% -^x, -vzz^ zn iar ciuotse- Inr. Meade, in 
ji^ ^^iUr/ o^V:iO J>j^ irrtL <?f JiiT. jsSMte& xkaJl he has hared from them 
tw// QM/rt/yi/JifiJA* nljaij.^^ fr::n minttr. -lix., C diicrmfki^ Bandani, 
Mr^J C^ xari^/Az/r^ ilhi^^ti. Ytie&i: fauets show, he adds, " that the 
OhU/h inU' h \friz\iA apon bj s^xeral species of Amtkom^iida, so 
t>mt h^mh f:s%u U; fcalUA jMir *:xc*:\Un^.< the onion-flT." 

J Illy IMth, V^XitA tho be^t-fly from another of the Chenopod 
trib<? iAiripkx irmwjulaTXH), found as a food-plant on the Sussex 
v,tm%i, ^\'\m discovery, by Mr. Bloomfield, was briefly noticed in 
IHHO, tbouprh tfi<j H]>(}('A(iH of Atriplex was not truly named. The 
nio^M I look into thin beet-feeder and its food-plants the morel 
MU iumvUmul that it in not very particular as to the food-plant, 
If Ik mvotw of i\u) CA\i\\\{)\)()A U'v\)e. 
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July 26tb. — ParasitGs bred from the snowberry-miner. They 
are named by Mr. Fitch Colistes hracotiiug, Holiday. Brisohke, 
he remarks, baa also bred it from leaf-miners. 

July Slsi.—PhyUrmysa alUceps, bred from larva that fed on 
the ragwort (Senecio jacolxea), covering its leaves with its pretty 
white mines. It is one of the most polyphagous of the group, 
according to Scholtz and Hardy ; Hardy, indeed, bred this fiy 
from both ragwoi-t and gi-oundael. It bears a close resemblance 
to P. affinu, and it may be, as Dr. Meade remai'ks, only a variety 
of that species. 

August Ist. — Cecidomyia veroiiicte emerging from the woolly 
leaf-galls of the speedwell (Veronica chaviadrye). I bred this 
gall-gnat bo early as September, 1860. I have noticed the 
Veronica aerpi/Uifolia apparently galled by the same gnat as is 
V. montana on the Continent. The larvie pupate within the 
pair of woolly leaves that terminate the stem. 

August 4th, — Grubs of the " carrot-fly " (Psila rosa) apparent 
in the affected roots. LarvEs worming the root and protruding 
from the tunnels made thereby. Larvse all pupated within the 
soil before the 20th of the month. Noticed upwards of a score, 
which may give forth the imagines in September or remain in 
pnpabood till the spring of next year. It would seem that 
eeveral generations of this fly occur during the year. Pupa- 
case pale ochreous, with slightly darker tips. Smaller than that 
of the onion-fly. 

August 5th. — Willow sawfly (Nematua crocem) put on wings. 
I found the larvie feeding on the goat willow {Salix raprwa) on 
the 4th of June. They pupated oh the 10th, and the imagines 
began to put in an appearance at the close of July and beginning 
of August. The larvffi much resemble the gooseberry sawfly 
larvse, but the colours are more bright and vivid. The imago is 
larger than that of the gooseberry-fly, and of a safh'on-yellow. 
VoUenhoven figures it under the name of N. triviaoilatus, a not 
inappropriate name. 

August 2Srd. — Ilelichrysuvi leaves mined by some dipteron. 
Mines have a gi'eat resemblance to those of Phytomyza albicepg, 
and I quite expect that it will prove to be that species, which is 
BO truly polyphagous. I belieye the species of Helichrysum is 
hracUatum . 

t 28th. — Hatching of Ctcidumijia xermuccE Itwco- 'ii.w»i'C\\^"^ 
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of our native speedwells (('. serppUi folia). The larvffi feed 
between the thickened upper leaves and pupate therein. V. 
serpyllifolia is a smooth species, so tliat the nidus is free from 
the woolliness so visible in that of V. chamadryi. 
Folwith Orimge, nvax HarrogBte. Aug. -SI, \*MVl. 



INTKODUCTORY PAPERS ON ICHNEUMONID^. 

Hv .loHN H. Bridomak and Edwaiid A. Fitch. 

No. lU.— CEYPT1D.E {eontiimed). 

Stilpkds, Grav. 

A. Abdumeo black: aiitetiuffi with aeventeen joints. 

B. Trochanters black Ifenmle). 

Feruora and libite red ; acufeus exaerted, but very short, 

2. deplauatua, \\ line, 
b. Trochanters red (males and femaleB). 

* Legs red ; coxte more or leas black. 1. gagatei, \\ — 3 Hne*. 

:i-* Legs red, .------ 3. pavonia, 1| liue. 

B. Middle of abdomen red, sometimes black (females). 

a. Flageilum ofanlenuEo 15-joiiited. - - 5. blandtu, Ij — 2 liuM. 

b. Flugellum of antennae 14-joitited. • - 4. dryadum, Z Unei. 

Gravenhorst, who described four species, placed this genus in 
the Ichueumonidte, but remarked on its affinity to eooie of the 
smaller species of Cryptus and Phygadeuon, and to Hemiteleg. Most 
recent authors, following Taachenberg, have included Stilpnm in 
the Cryptidffi, although it has not an exserted ovipositor. Halidaj 
says : " This genus is more allied to Hemiteles than to any other 
Ichneumonidai ; the males of Stilpnug, and some species of 
Atractodeg, are also very similar" (Curt., Brit. Ent., 388), In the 
' Annals of Natural History,' Haliday described sixteen species of 
Atractodes, and of his A. vestalis writes: "This species might 
perhaps with equal reason be referred to the genus Stilpnus; 
indeed any definite line drawn between these two genera must be 
arbitrary" (vol. ii., p. IIB; 1839), Thomson carries out these 
views when he unites Sliljmus and Atractodes in his tribe 
Stilpnina, which follows his Hemitelina (Opuac, Ent., 468). The 
species, which are difficult to differentiate, are not rare in Britain. 
S. dryadum is beautifully figured by Curtis (Brit. Ent., pi, 388), 
and is outlined in Vollenhoven's ' Sehetsen' (pt. 1, pL i., fig, 4]. 
£7n/oituuatel_v but little is Vn.o"«n. oS ^Ve \.\<A(j^-5 ol 'i\\\?, ^enus. 
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'Ir. E. A. Butler bred one specimen of S. deplanatm from a silky 
ihite cylindrical cocoon, with an opaque white girdle round its 
entre, which was 3 lines long. The host was a lepidopterous 
arva, feeding on honeysuckle, collected in Brecknockshire. 
irischke says that S. gagates is a parasite of Anthomyia 
adicum. The fact of a species being bred from a cocoon aho' 
hat the genus does not belong to the Ichneumonidfe. 

Phygadeuon, Grav. 
Section 1 — Scutellum and abdomen black. 
^. Antenns entirely black (females). 

. Meiatborocic arece complete and distinct; Jst abdominal 

aciculate. 
* Front legs black, hind onea partly chestnut; acuieus only just 
exserted. ... - - 4. fiavimanun, SJ lines. 
' Legs red, hind coxa brown ; acuieus about one-fourth of abdomen, 
1. caliginosus, 8| — 3 lines, 
. Metatboraoic arese not complete ; legs red, hind coxfe darker ; lat 
segment partly aciculate; acuieus about one-tburtli of abdomen. 
60. corruptur, ^J — 3 lines. 
iB. AnteniiEB red at the base, not white-ringed Ifemales). 
. Metathoraeic areie complete and distinct. 
Metathorax bisplned ; 1st and '-iiid segments polished ; femora 
and tibifB red, apes of hinder blackish ; acuieus nearly half of 
abdomen. ... - aiS. affiktor, utarly 3 lines. 

b. Metathoraeic arete not complete rod distinct. 
■ CoicfB and trochanters black ; acuieus only Just prujeoting. 

4]. eeijhaLolea, 3i—3i lines. 
Note. — GravenhoTst says of the antennra, " 6-y supra aibidis" ; 
but Taschenberg makes no mention of the whitish marks. 
' Legs red; antennro red-brown ; acuieus half of abdomen. 

59. brevicomU, 3 lines, 
. Antennte white-ringed (females). 
. Metathoraeic arete complete and distinct. 
1st segment aciculate; greater part of femora and tibira red 



I ahowa I 

segmeut ' 



acuieus about one-fifth of 
Thoracic areie not compli 
CoxBB red ; acuieus rathe 
Inner orbits white. 
(t* Inner orbits black. 
Hind tarsi pale-ringed. 
Hind tarsi not pali 
Metathomi ' 



. nigrila, JJ lines. 



e than half of abdoB 



inged. 
mi,lete 



D. Antennte black (males). 
a. Metathoraeic arete complete and diet 
* Supero-mediul area broader than 

hexagonal. 
+ All Ibe 00X8B and trochanters black. 
X Ist segment of abdomen very broad a 



id sti'ongly keeled. 
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II Ist segment much narrower and scarcely keeled. 

4. flavimanm, 2^ — 2 J lines. 
tt Front C0X8B and trochanters pale, hind ones black. 

62. nycthemeruSf 3 — 3^ lines. 
\W All the 00X88 and trochanters whitish to pale yellow. 

61. oviventrisy 2f lines. 
** Supero-medial area broader than long, almost semicircular. 

1. caliginosus, 2^^ — 2i lines. 
*^'* Supero-medial area distinctly longer than broad. 

37. cinctorius, 2i lines, 
b. Metathoracic arose not complete and distinct. 

Metathorax with two cross lines : supero-medial area not closed pt 
the sides. 

* Hind tarsi not white-ringed. - 41. cephalotes, 3J — 3i lines. 
** Hind tarsi distinctly white-ringed. - - tarsatiis, 4J hues. 

Section 2. — Scutellum pale ; abdomen black. 

Female. - - 87. cinctoritLs, 3 — 3f lines. 

Section 3. — Scutellum pale; abdomen red and black. 

A. Metathoracic aresB incomplete (females). 

Antennae tricoloured; aculeus more than half the length of the 
abdomen. 

a. Abdomen red, apex black. - 44. congruens, 3 — 4^ lines. 

b. 1st to 3rd segments of abdomen red. 43. graminicola, 2^ lines. 

B. Metathoracic arose complete and distinct (males). 
Supero-medial area never quadrate ; middle of abdomen red ; face 

white-marked. 

a. Front coxse dark. 

* Metathorax without spines. - - 16. cretatus, 2f lines. 
** Metathorax with very prominent spines. 22. pumUiOy 2^ — 3 lines. 

b. Front coxse and trochanters pale. - 21. larvatus, 3^ lines. 

C. Metathoracic arose incomplete or indistinct (males). 
Supero-medial area, if present, quadrate ; face and mouth yellowish 

or pale-marked, 
a. Antennae white-ringed. - - - 44. congruens, 5 lines, 
b Antennse not white- ringed. 

* Middle of abdomen red ; tibiae red, apex of hinder black. 

I Front coxse and trochanters pale. 53. arridens, 2^ — 3 lines. 

\-\ Front coxse and trochanters dark. 51. jucundm, 2^ — 4 lines. 

** Middle of abdomen brown-red ; base of hind tibise white (absent in 

a var.). - - - - - 66. basizonust 3^ lines. 

Section 4. — Scutellum black : abdomen red or red and black. 

A. Antennse black (females) ; var. o(fumator red at the base, 
a. Metathoracic arese complete and distinct. 
'!< Abdomen distinctly narrower than the thorax, lanceolate. 

14. nitidus, 2^ — 3 lines. 
** Abdomen as broad as the thorax, oval. 
f 2nd and 3rd segments o£ abdomen mote ov less red. 
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t Aculeus about ont-founh or one-third of abdomen. 

8. fumator, Ij— 3 lines. 
;; Acnleus half of abdomen. - - IS. pullator, H—li Hue. 
Ill AcuIeuR rather shorter than the abdomen. aptculatort 'i^ lines, 
ft 2nd to 5th segments rvd; acnleus half of abdomen. 

IT. voigaiit, 2 lines, 
b. Metathoracic areffi iacomplete. 

'.ind to 7th abdominal segmeots red. 48. scotious, 8 — 8^^ lines, 

fi. Antennte black, red at the base (females). 

* lat abdominal segment distinctly acioulate. 
+ 3nd segment polished, at the moat with v 

or Bciculations. 
I Aculeus about half of abdometi; legs red, ( 
§ Snd abdominal segment red. - nan: 
§§ 3ttd and Srd segments red, 4th more or ki 



ery scattered pur 



}r almost entirely so. 
tM, 1^ to nearly li li 



rufuius, about Si lines. 
[ Acnleus very short ; middle of abdomen red. 

6. variabilis, 3i lines. 
|- yud aegmeut finely aciculate ; aculeus about one-fourtb of abdomen. 

Coxte black. 33. semipoUtiis, S lines. 

CoxsB red. ...... 12. isreus, 3 lines. 

' 1st abdominal segment polis 



vith very scattered punctures 



Middle and hind tibise not spiaed along the outside. 
Snd and Srd abdominal segments, and greater part of 1« 
18. ocatu 



,, 2i lin 



Abdomen red, let s^ment more or less bla(^k. 

Aculeus at least one-third of abdomen . 

Hind femora red. - - - 19. bitinetus, 3 — 3i lines. 

Hind femora more or leas black. 

Legs red, greater part of hind femora black. 

34. plaffiator, IJ — 3 lines. 
TiliifB and apex of front femora red. 35. erythrogaster, '2 lines. 
Aculeus very short; legs red. - - 30. exiffiius, IJ line. 

Middle and hind tibite with spines along the outside. 



. Metathoi-acic arcE not complete. 
S^ments 1st to 4th, front femora 



35. 
nd tibiie, i 



a— 4li 



4ti. 



. Antenuie red-ringed (females). 

Metathoracic arete complete and distinct. 
' let segment distinctly aciculate. 

Middle of abdomen and legs almost entirety red. 



' 1st and 3nd segments polisbed. 
Abdomen red, petiole black ; tib 



i 



7. rafuliis, Ui tines. 

ind apex of front femora red. 
26. erythrogaiiter var., Q lines. 
Antennfe white-ringed (females), 
Metathoracic arera complete and distinct. 

Abdomen and legs red ; petiole iind coxie black ; hind aud middle 
tibia spiued outside. - - 'do. v((gal»iuA\is, SIX — ^?i\\\t«». 
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*^ Segments 2nd and drd and greater part of legs red ; aculeus half 
of abdomen ; apex of abdomen white - - fulgens, 3 lines. 
b. MetHthoracic aresB not complete and distinct. 

* Metatborax so rough that the areee are not distinct. 

t Abdomen red; tibisB partly white. 38. parviventrisj 3—4 lines, 
•ft Segments 2nd to 3rd, femora and tibiae, red ; apex of hinder black. 

39. quadrispinug, 3—4 lines. 
** Metathorax not so roughened, more or less distinctly rugose. 
I Ist and 2nd abdominal segments polished. 
§ Abdomen red, petiole black. 
X Inner orbits above the antennae red. • 46. errator, 4 lines. 
XX Inner orbits not red. 

Hind tibise red, apex black ; legs rather stout. 

47. abdominator, 2 — 3i lines. 
00 Hind tibiae black, extreme base lighter ; legs less short and thick. 

49. obscuripes, 3 J lines. 
§§ Apex of abdomen, and more or less of the 1st segment, black. 

-H Coxae black. 45. curvus, 3 — 4 J lines. 

-K-H- Coxae red. ^jrofttw, 2^—3 lines. 

JJ 1st abdominal segment aciculate, 2nd finely reticulate. 

Abdomen red, apex black, anus white, legs red ; aculeus as long 
as the abdomen. - - - - 63. lacteator, 3 — 3i lines. 
E. Antennae tricoloured (females). 

a. Metathoracic areae complete and distinct. 

* Ist segment distinctly aciculate. 

Segments 2nd to 3rd and legs almost entirely red ; aculeus very 

short. 6. dumetorum, 2^ — 2} lines. 

^"^ 1st and 2nd segments polished, at the most with scattered 
punctures and aciculations. 
t Abdomen red, petiole black. 

1 Middle and hind tibiae with spines on the outside. 

32. profligator, 2^ — 3J lines 
\l Middle and hind tibiae without spines. 26. brevis, 2 — 2^ lines. 
tt Apex of abdomen black. 

§ Legs entirely red. - - - - 27. gravipes, 2 J lines. 
§§ Apex of hind femora and tibiae black. 28. iviprobus, 2 — 3 lines. 

b. Metathoracic areae not complete and distinct. 

* 1st segment not regularly punctured, with scattered punctures or 

indistinct aciculations, generally polished in front, and without 
any perceptible sculpture ; 2nd segment polished, with now and 
then very fine scattered punctures. 
t Metatborax with two transverse lines ; supero-medial area not 
defined at sides. - - 28. imjrrobus, var., 2 — 3 lines. 

^ Metatborax with one or no transverse lines, the lateral areae not 

subdivided. 
I Metatborax polished. 
Segments 1st to 3rd and greater part of legs red ; aculeus half of 
abdomen. . . . . 43. graminicola, 2^ lines. 

II Metatborax more or less distinctly rugose. 

§ Hind tibiae red, apex black. - - 54. Spinola:, 3 lines. 

§§ Hind tibiae white at the base, apex black. 

^^. hcudzanus^ 2 — 3 J lines. 
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Ist and Slid segments densely and evenly punctured. 

66. erytkniius, -il iiues. 
Mewiboracic arese complete and distinct (males). 
Suptro-roedirtl area trausverse. 

Supero-medial area hexagonal, not rounded ia front or behind. 
Tibiffl white-ringed, - - - 38. parvvvenlria, 4 lines, 

Tibiffi not white-ringed ; abdomen rod, petiole black. 



Middle and hind tibite spined outside. 
I'ibice not s pined outside. 
Legs Bt«ut, femora blacl!. - 
Legs Blender, femora red. - 
Supero-medial area ti^ansTerse, rounded 
Ist and 2nd segments aciculate. 
(ireater part of abdomen and le|,'8 red. 
'inA segment polished, not aciculate. 
Part of face and front coxs white. 
Face and front coxse black. 
1st and 3nd tiegments polished. 34. 

Supero-medial 



vagabmidua, 4 lines. 

49. obaairipei, 4 lines. 
47. ahdominatoT, 4 lines, 
it least in front. 

■ -2. rugulosiu, m lines. 

16. bifroHs, iii—ii h 



17. t 



I. S line 



subtilicornu, ji — 3^ lines, 
rea as broad as long, i^ut never quadrate, 
rea would be hexagonal, but for the bottom hue 
projecting inwards in the form of an angle or bow. 
Mouth and inner orbits white. - 11, jejunator, il-J- — 3t lines. 
Face black. 
The 3rd abdominal g< 






iniy, red ; legs dark. 

H)- troglodytes, 2 lines. 
; ind to 3rd or 2nd to 4th abdominal segments red ; legs varj. 
5 2nd segment very indistinctly aciculate. 6. variaiilk, 24 — 3 lines. 
3 2cd segment not aciculate. ■ - 8. Jumatof, IJ — 3 lines. 
' Supero-medial area hexagonal, with more or less blunt a 



; Inner orbits white. 
; Inner orbits black. 
3 All the coxte of the si 
- Coxffi and legs red, c 
> Coxn not darker that 



. baaisoHtu, 'i — 8J hnes . 



geaerally red. 
Si— 21 lines. 
■, 1^—3 lines. 



6 colour. 
ir greater part red. 
] the legs ; base of 

5. di 
• CoKoe darker than the legs. - - 8. /t 
- Coxte black. 

t All the femora red or black. ■ - - - 8. fumator var. 

' All the femora more or less browned ; the hind ones, especially, 

very slender; 3nd to 6th segments red. 9. tettuipes, 3 lines. 

3 Hind coxtB darker than the front ones. 

Front and middle coKffi more or less red and white ; hind ones 

black, or partly so. - - - - - 8. fumator var. 

K Supero-medial area pentagonal; 1st segment aciculate. 

Middle of abdomen and legs partly red. 23. ambigitus, S~-3)[ lines. 
. Supero-medial area distinctly longer than broad, in shape pent- 



I 



t Inner orbits white. 
* Metttthorajt with lateral spines; Jst segment with prominent 
spiracles. ... - 64. sperator, 'i^ — Splines. 

J** Metathorax without lateral spines; spii'acles of 1st segment 
scarcely perceptible. - - U3, iuctecitu'i'lli— \\\tt«„ 

^ft looer orbiie not white. 
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I Base of autennse and back of middle abdominal segments red. 

12. (BreuSj 2 lines. 
\l Segments 2nd to 4th or 5th red ; base of antennsB black. 

66. procerus, 2^ — 5 lines. 
G. Metathoracic aresB not complete or distinct (males). 
^^" Metathorax very rough, so that the areas are not distinct. 
f 1st segment broad ; apex of hind femora black ; face and front 
C0X8B white-marked. - - 89. quadrispinus, 3 — 4 lines. 
W 1st segment narrow ; hind femora, face and front coxse, black. 

40. senilis, 2J — 3J lines. 
** Metathorax not very rough. 

a. Metathorax with two cross lines; the supero-medial area not 

closed at the sides. 
Segments 2nd to 4th red,* or red with dark bands ;** femora and 
tibiae red, apex of hinder black. 

* 2nd abdominal segment smooth. - 14. nitidus, 2f — 3J lines. 
*"!< 2nd segment distinctly punctate. - - MarshaUi, ^ lines. 

b. Supero-medial area not closed above, in form 4- or 6-angled ; if 

closed above then somewhat quadrate, the upper lateral arese 
often wanting. 

* Legs marked with white. 

f Front coxae and trochanters white. 

I Hinder coxae black. - - - 68. galactinus, 2^ — 3 lines. 
II Hinder coxae red. - - - - 28. improhusj 2 — 3 lines. 
+t Coxae and trochanters black. 
§ Internal orbits, a line below the wings and ring of tarsi, white. 

69. sfubguttatuSf nearly 4 lines. 
§§ Base of tibiae and orbits white. - 56. basizonus, almost 4 lines. 
** Legs not marked with white ; middle of abdomen red. 
X Clypeus and labrum whitish. - - 55. labralis, 3—4 lines. 
X X Face not white-marked. 

Metathoracic spiracles almost linear. 

50. erythrosticttis, 4 — 4} lines. 
00 Metathoracic spiracles round, or nearly so; supero-medial area 

subquadrate. 
-H- Greater part of hind femora black. - 52. assimilis, 3 — 5l lines. 
-+.-H- Hind femora red, apex black. - - - 57. seHcans, 3} lines. 

c. Supero-medial area not closed below, which forms a long area from 

base to apex of the metathorax. 

* Slanting part of the metathorax perpendicular. 70. subtilis, 2i lines. 
■:''\> Slanting part of the metathorax forms a continuation of the upper 

part by a gradual slope. 
Legs vary much in colour. - 71. teneriventrisy 2 J — 2f lines. 

Section 5. — Thorax more or less red. 

Abdomen red, apex black, anus white-marked, antennae white- 
ringed (females). 

* Hind femora black. 

f Head almost entirely red. • 30. sanguinator, 2 J — 3 lines. 

tt Head almost entirely black. 

1 Metathoracic areae complete and distinct. 29. flngitator, 2 J lines. 
// Metathoracic areae incomi^Yele. - - 58. t^rannus, 3 lines. 

** Greater part of bind iemota ted. - '^A.. H.o']^e\.,''>.\— ^\\«!w^ 



NATURAL LOCALITIES UF BKITISH COLEOPTEEA. 

By Rkv. W. W. FowiER, M.A., F.L.S, 

No. VIII.— WATEE COLLECTING (coniinued)— MOSS, HSYSTACKS. Sec. 

The Pkilhydrida, as a general rule, are common, mid many 
of the scarcer species are very probably often passed over by 
eolleetora, in consequence of the resemhlance they bear to 
commoner species. Many of the minuter groups, such as 
Hydr^ena and Octkebii, are best taken by scraping the mossy 
sides of pools and swamps with a net, having a metal rim, as 
described in last month's 'Entomologist.' The Berasi are not 
common, but may occasionally be taken in abundance; I found 
Beroaus affinis very plentifully on one occasion in brackish pits in 
Lymington Salterns. The Helophori are a very unsatisfactory 
group, and want some one to work them out thoroughly ; 
several species have lately been added to the British list, and 
very probably others remain to be discovered. Hi/drophilua and 
Hydrous have already been mentioned as occurring in the London 
district; the former, in spite of its formidable appearance, is a 
vegetable feeder, and may be kept with safety in an aquarium 
with fish ; its larva, however, is carnivorous, and very voracious. 
Cyclonotuni is very common in some localities. Chatarthria 
appears to he rather local, but may be obtained in damp moss in 
some abundance where it occurs. Ltmnehiu» picinus is very 
local, but abundant where it is found; L, nitidus seems to be 
rare. The other two species of the genus are common. 

The Ehnides and Parnides, although not usually classed with 
the water -beetle a, cannot be mentioned in any other connection. 
The species of Elm'is are found adhering to the bottom of stones 
under water, and require a practised eye to find them, as, at first 
sight, they look like so many little shapeless masses of dirt; 
EVmis eBTteus is the commonest species, and E. Volkmari the 
largest and most conspicuous. The rare Macronychus (first 
dUcovered by Mr. Harris in the Dove, near Burton) is always 
found attached to logs, and never to stones. In the same place I 
have found Potaminus aubstriatus ; this beetle seems to be found 
almost always under clods of earth, near the bank, that have been 
dislodged and fallen into the water. 

The very rare Evhria palustris may almost be called a water- 
beetle. The fiist Eritisli specimen was taken Xi'y \Xife "?*&■*- Vi.- 
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Matthews, by sweeping in peat-pits, near Weston, Oxfordshire; 
although he tried tlie same place for some years, neither he nor 
the Rev. A, Matthews could discover another specimeD, until on« 
day, while searchiug the edges of a small ditch, about a foot broad 
and two iniihes deep, for Lelstiis rvfoscens (then cunaidered a rare 
beetle), the latter collector happened to pull up some small sticks 
from the bottom, and on these lie found Eubria in abundance. It 
seems never to be found except about the last week in July. 
Hydrocyphon deflexicolUg, as its name (the water-cyphon) impUes, 
is always found in swampy ground, if not actually in the water. 

The water Hemiptera are well worth working at the same time 
with the Cole optera. Manv species, such as Wejw and ^ofonecta, the 
water- scorpion and water -bo at man, are familiar to the most casual 
observer of pond-life. Aphelocheirus and Mesomelia/urcata are very 
rare, and have never been taken in abundance, except by Dr. Power; 
the former appears only to be found in running streams. liaiiatrii 
is rather rare, but is found not uncommonly near London and Deal. 
The genus Corixa is very interesting, but very bard to work out at 
first : species are to be found in almost every pool and stream, aad 
new ones often fall to the lot of any person who really works the 
genua; the points of distnu'tion between the species, although is 
many cases small, seem to be constant, but it is a question whether 
we have not too many species, and whether some of them will not 
have to be merged into other species, as has already been done in 
one or two cases. The minuter water Hemiptera, Plea, CymcAVi 
and Sigara, are usually found with the Corixa, of which the 
species of the two latter genera Eire abridged likenesses. 

The productiveness of moss on the edges of ponds has already 
been spoken of, but the half- sub merged moss in and under water- 
falls requires mention. It is under this that Dianous caruiescent, 
StenuB Guynevieri, Quedius auricovms, and the rare Eurypor^a 
jiicipes, are to be found. I believe that the very scarce Homalota 
cterulea has been found in Derbyshire in the same way, but I have 
never taken it. The Ehnides seem to prefer stones in broken 
water or waterfalls, E. subviolaceus, for instance, occurs in 
profusion under a mossy waterfall, ou the shore near Steephill, 
Ventnor. 

To leave water-collecting altogether, we may say that moas in 
any locality is productive of good species. At all seasons of the 
year Scydmienidie, small StapiLyCLiiuiffi, esyei:ially Tachypori and 
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Homaiotte, Trickopterygidce, and inauy others, luny be obtained 
by shaking moss over paper; but it is in winter that moss 
collecting is most productive; the shelter that it affords 
is most attractive to numbers of species, and Halticidw, Curcu- 
Honidte, Coccinellid<e, Carabidie, and in fact species of almost 
any genera, may be found, ultbough those above-mentioned are 
always the most abmidant. Moss at the roots of trees is perhaps 
Uie best to gather, but Sphagitum in swampy ground will often 
produce many good species, and in moss off old walla I have 
found many scarce insects, aucii as Cryptopkagtls pubescens, 
Seydmanus elongatulus, Homaiota atrieolor, and others. 

The following species, which have been recorded as taken in 
or under moss, will show the value of such collecting; — Carabus 
intricatua imany specimens in moss at roots of trees in Devonsbire), 
Lebia crux-minor, Platyderus ruJicoUis, Stenolophus fiavicollit, 
S. dorsalis, Ccenopais Jism-oatr'is, Trichonyx Maerkeli, Paelapkua 
dreadensis, Cepkennium intermedium, Taekyporus formosus (in 
abundance near Chiselhurst, by Rev. A. Matthews), Tackypoma 
obtuevs var, nitidicollis (in abundance in Ireland, by Mr. J, J. 
Walker), Gyinntiaa varieyata, Lathrobium anguetatwm, Trichapteryx 
varioloia, T. breeipennis, T. dispar, and many others of the best 
of the Trickopterygidte. 

In late autumn and winter the bottom layers of the heaps of 
dry leaves, that accumulate everywliere at the bottoms of hedges 
and ill woods, are well worth working. My fiiend, the late Mr. 
Grarneys, of Reptoii, was always most enthusiastic about this 
method of collecting, and certainly owed many of his best 
captures to it. I remember his telling me that Mrs. Garneys 
obtained one of the first British specimens of THchonyx Maerkeli 
in this way. Manj' good species of the Curculionidw, especially 
Apions, may be found at the bottoms of hedges by examining the 
dead leaves. It is not of much use, however, to search for 
TrichopterygidtE in dry leaves; they are exceedingly abundant, 
but will be found in almost all cases to consist of the very 
commonest species. 

The large coarse tufts of grass that are to be found in almost 
every field are very productive if cut round' with a sharp knife, 
lifted gently, and then inverted and shaken over paper. This is 
a very good method of collecting in winter, as it is almost certalu 
lo produce soniethjjjg, if all else has lafleA. A.\w\vi*\. vni^ Xje-efii^ 
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may be found in this way, as the tufts are favouvite hybernating 
pUces; Stapkylinidai, however, especially Steni, are the com- 
moneBt. 

The damp bottom layers of haystacks afford shelter to 
numerous species, especially during the winter; my experience, 
however, of haystacks has not been a very good one, as I have 
found that Atamaria ruficornia, Laikridius ruficoUis, and a few 
common Homalot<e, OlitioUe, and Steni, have usually made up the 
hulk of my captures. There is no doubt, however, that in some 
localities there is nothing better worth working than a hayBtack. 
A little while ago I received two Steni from Mr. Bedford Pim, 
taken under a haystack near London, which turned out to be 
S. asphaltinus; and Pscudopsis gulcatus, Heterothops qiiadri- 
punctuiua, Atomaria ivipressa, several rare species of Crypto- 
phagus, Bolitobius inclinans, and many others, have been recorded 
from such localities. 

A collector, who wishes to adopt any of the four methods of 
collecting above mentioned, will do well to provide himself with 
a good-sized bag and a small sieve, about ten inches or a foot in 
diameter. The moss, perhaps, as it packs into a small space and 
is not easily shaken through, may be taken away bodily ; but still 
in many cases the sieve is very useful, for dry moss especially; 
in dealing, however, with tufts of grass, dry leaves, or haystacks, 
the sieve is indispensable ; the insects from a large mass may 
soon be shaken out through the sieve into the bag, and the whole 
of the shakings may then be conveniently examined at home at 
leisure. A small ordinary wooden sieve will of course suit the 
purpose, but it is far better to have the sides made of strong 
calico than of wood, and very much deeper ; we shall then have a 
sort of bag with a net-work at the bottom, which will contain far 
more than an ordinary sieve, and can be siiaken much more 
violently without any fear of losing the contents ; it has, too, the 
great advantage of being easily cai'hed, as it cau he folded 
up flat. 

As a concluBion for this article, we may perhaps consider 
birds'-nests, which should not be passed over when it is possible 
to examine them. Cholevee may usually he found by shaking the 
nests over paper, and sometimes good species of Hiatenda. 
Pigeon's -nests have produced Aleochara villosa, Hmnalium 
AUardi, H. JioiuU, ami, 1. Wlievt, II. i>u»i.cti,peii.iu!, Pt'inua far. 
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Niptus cre7taUis, various O-yptopkagi, &c. Sand martiDs' nesta 
have been found to contain Haphglossce. The very rare 
Pkilonthusfusciis, and the variety coruscus of P. ebeninus, have been 
taken from nests, and probably many other good species might be 
found if we knew in what kind of nests they might be looked for. 
I have omitted one point, and that is that old thatch on and 
about houses should not be neglected. I have had no experience 
myself of this kind of working, but I believe that Dr. Power and 
other collectors have been very auccessful when they have 
tried it. 

The School Hoiiae, Lincoln, September 12, I8B3. 
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One day's Collecting in the Abbots' Wood d[steict. — 
On Monday, May '.i9th, we had the pleasure of a day's ramble 
through the woods near Polegate, including the famous Abbots' 
Wood, on which occasion, by dint of hard work, we had the 
satisfaction to bag a decent number of lepidopterous larvte, 
various iraagos of the same order, and of the order Coleoptera. 
Taking Mr. South's hint, and thinking the " record of results " of 
one day's outing might possibly be worthy a comer in the 'Ento- 
mologist,' we have been induced to pen this. Commencing our 
operations, with a Bignell beating-tray, in the White Field, a 
couple of hours' work put us in possession of larvte of the 
following species, viz. : — Thecla quercm, Nola cucullatelUi, 
Lithosia complana, Liparis aurifiua," L. monacka,' Orgyia fas- 
celina, Demas coryli, Pcecilocampa popali (abundant), Bombyx 
netiatria,* Phigalia pilosaria, Nyssia hispidaria, Ampkydasis 
prodromaria, Chora Hckenaria, Hybemia rwpicapraria,'' H. auran- 
tiaria* H. defoUaria* Eupithecia virgaureata, Cymatopkora di- 
htta, Tcsniocampa 7itiniosa, T. gothica, T. miinda, Scopelosoma 
sateUitia, Cosmia trapezina," Amphipyra pyramidea, Phycis 
roborella* ; those marked with an asterisk were very common, as 
a matter of course. After luncheon, pushing on through the 
adjoining plantation, we struck the roadway to Hailsham, adding, 
meanwhile, to the list of larvB, Cymatopkora r'ldens, then very 
small. The imagines had now our chief attention, and up to about 
6 p.m., when we had the pleasure of sighting " The Old Oak" -so. 
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had captured thirty-eight species, the list being:— Pieris rapa, 
Antkocharis cardnmineB, Argynnis Euphroeyne, A. Selene, Vanessa 
cardnti, Chortobius Pamphilus, Thecla mbi, Syricthiis Alveoltta, 
TkanaoB Tages, Hf.eperia Sylvanus, Hepiahis kectus, H. lupviinut, 
lAthosia mbricoUis, Chelonia plantaginis, C. viUica, Orgyia pudi- 
hv/nda, Vemlia, maculala, Odontopera bidentata, Tephrosia con- 
sonaria, T. extersaria, lodis lactearia, Asthena candidata, Tiniandra 
amataria, Cabera punana, C. exanthemaria, LoTnaspilis marginata, 
Emmelesia ajinitata, Melanippe hastata, M. montanata, Cidaria 
corylata, Anaitis pLagiata, Herminia barbalis, Scoparia ambigimlw, 
S. mercurialis, Cryptoblabea bistrigeLla, Crambus pratelhts. Pen- 
thina prunaria, Adela Degeerella. After doing justice to Mr. 
Lambert's "home-cured," we again turned into the woods, our 
principal captures on the way back being Ennychia octomacvlalit 
and some half dozen Agrotera nemoralis in good condition. We 
are indebted to Mr. (i. Lewcock for naming the following species 
of Coieoptera taken on this occasion ; — BradycelluB verbasci, 
Gastrophysa polygoni, Malachias bipiistulatus, Telepkorua lividua, 
T. limhatv,a, Balaninua glandium, B, teseelatus, Polydrostis pterogo^ 
neUis, P. cervinus, Cetonia aurata, Rhynckites cupreus, Daaytet 
plumbeo-niger, Anaspis frontalis, Lagria hirta, Athaus hcemorrhoi- 
dalis, Malthodes sanguinolentus, Phyllobim pomontB, Oinogiia 
discoidea, with about half a score others, which are as yet , 
unnamed. In addition to the above we boxed various species of 
Neuroptera, Homoptera, and Hemiptera ; and ultimately arrived^ 
at Eastbourne, after our day's collecting, at about 11 p.m.—... 
Oliver C. Goldthwait, Church End, Walthamstow ; J. i^ 
Clabk, The Broadway, London Fields. 

Chcerocampa ELPENon Larva feedikg on Enohantks'b I 
Nightshade. — I took lately atFarnham, Co. Cavan, a well-gm'^nLl 
larva of Chcerocampa elpenor feeding upon the leaves of Ci*"""*! 
lutetiana, which it continues to eat ravenously in confinen*— «iA>, 
This is, I think, a new food-plant for this handsome Sphin 
commonest of its tribe in Ireland. — Wm, Fras. 1>E V. K*= 
Sloperton Lodge, Kingstown, August 23, 1S82. 

Trichiura orat;egi FEEniNG ON Poplar. — On August 

I bred a small male specimen of Trickiara crateegi from a ' i^n 

which I found in May last feeding on poplar, I have known— — it i 

feed on oak, birch, sallow, and blackthorn, but I have never l^^oan 

it on poplar before.~A. Tuurnali.-, SUaUoti, Ka^%\.\'4,~^*.^^ 
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AcBONYCTA ALNi NEAR BRISTOL. — While Collecting in Leigh 
Woods to-day with Capt. Shelley, I was much pleased at finding 
a fall-fed larva of Acronycta alni on sweet chestnut. This species 
has turned up in this neighbourhead singly for the last three 
years. — W. K. Mann ; Clifton, Bristol, August 17, 1882. 

Plusia bractea in Co. Clare. — At the end of July last, 
daring a visit to Lisdoonvarna, Co. Clare, a specimen of Plusia 
hractea was brought to me, caught in the hotel where I was 
staying. This insect seems uncommon in Ireland. I think only 
three counties have yet been recorded where it has occurred, 
viz., Wicklow, Kilkenny, and Sligo.— [Rev.] W. W. Flemyng; 
Portland, Co. Waterford, September 7, 1882. 

Successful breeding of Nola oentonalis. — I have again 
sacceeded in rearing a fine brood of this delicate and variable 
species, from the eggs obtained at Deal, in July. They fed up 
well and rapidly, exclusively on clover flowers ; they commenced 
hatching first week in August, and were full-fed and spinning up 
by the first week in September. — W. H. Tugwell ; Greenwich. 

Ebimelesia blandiata in Surrey. — Whilst entomologising 
ill Sussex on the South Downs, during July, I captured a speci- 
men of Emmelesia blandiata in perfect condition, and evidently 
' ody jast out. Some interest may attach to this fact, since my 
ftend Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson, of Preston, tells me that this is the 
^t known occurrence of the insect in question in the South. — 
ffiev.] H. T. Hutchinson; Whalley, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
^^gast, 1882. 

Us our correspondent quite sure of his species ? — Ed.] 

Earity of Lepidoptera. — I have been rather surprised at the 
^toimous accounts given by your correspondents, in the * Ento- 
mologist' for August and September, of the great scarcity of 
^^pidoptera this season. Mr. Bradbury (Entom. xv. 192) goes so 
^ as to report a "total failure"; and Mr. Prest, an old hand, 
^^lls it the " worst he ever rementibers." I have been for several 
^^tomological excursions in different directions, and, although 
^^ greater number of both days and nights throughout June and 
^y were most unfavourable for collecting, I found insects quite 
^^ abundant as ever before when the weather was favourable, 
■^^ing one species for instance, Lithosia pygmceola, which has 
^^en particularly mentioned as being "veiy ^(iote.^'' >0»dl\% ^^«:t 
^ntom, XV, 191), I found them in the very gYe«L\»e^\. ^xo^xsj^vsvi <5rft. 



the evening of July 15th. Mrs. Bird and myself boxing them ar. 
fast as it was possible. Other species, local and otherwise, I hav^ 
also seen or captured in equal plenty on good nights ; and, so fa^ 
as my experience goes, I attribute the " scarcity," " failure," an*-, 
what not, to the unfortunate proportion of fine weather. — G. V^ 
Bibd; Huriey Lodge, Honor Oak, S.E., August 14, 1882. 

The bad season for Lepidoptera. — It will perhaps be czz 
interest to some of your readers to know my experience of ttx.«[ 
present season with regard to Lepidoptera. I agree with yoiir 
correspondents that the present is the worst season I have ever 
known, so far as number of species is concerned ; but along with 
this fact is the curious and interesting one that some common 
species have been unusually abundant. Butterflies have been 
very scarce ; I do not think that I have seen more than six 
species in this district during the whole season. The spring 
broods of Pieris rapes and P. napi were plentiful, but not a single 
P. hrassic<e was to be seen ; Satyrus Janira has been by no means 
abundant ; and these, with the addition of one specimen each of 
Anthocharis cardamines, Vanessa la, and V. urticrs, about com- 
plete the list. Many species of moths, usually very abundant, 
have this year been scarce ; but, on the other hand, the following 
have been swarming: — Tortrix viridana, many oaks were nearly 
stripped by this species ; Coccyx argyrana in scores on the trunks 
of oaks; SciapkUa subjectana in thousands everj'where; Argy- 
restkia retinella swarming in hedges. Besides these Micros some 
Macros have been very abundant: — Ckelonia caja, sometimes as 
many as a dozen came to light in one evening ; Mamestra brassica 
was unusually abundant; Charaas graminis has been more 
frequent than usual. I leave it to other entomologists to draw 
deductions from these facts. — H. H. Coebett ; Baveuoak, Cheadle 
Hulme, Stockport, August 17, 1882. 

Captures of Lepidoptera. — There appear to be very 
opposite reports from collectors as to their captures this season. 
I see from the August number of the 'Entomologist' that one 
correspondent has given up collecting as a bad job, another has 
rarely had such a bad season, whereas the next has taken rather 
more insects than usual. For my part the few Lepidoptera I have 
come across have appeared in large numbers. I spent the last 
two weeks of Way at Shtinklin, io iVe \a\fc o^ "^^^l, wad never 
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■^rent out without seeiog Satyrus Megiera flying in every lane and 
field ; Ccenonym2>ha Pamphilm and Lyctsna Icarius were also quite 
common. A large bed of nettles close to the sea waa qidte black 
"With thousands of Vanessa uTtic(S larvse ; I brought home a great 
many of these, hoping to get varieties, but they all appeared, in 
due course, of the normal type. I also took one specimen of 
Venilia macvlata, a few of Melanippe montanaia, and three good 
specimens of Nola cristulalis. Pieris rap<e, P. najn, Acidalia 
imitaria, Hepialus lupuUnue, and larvEe of Bomhyx quercus, 
B. neustria, Odonestrig potatoria, also fell to ray share in the Isle 
of Wight. In and near London I have found many larvte of 
Ckelonia caja, and every evening we have half a dozen or more 
Boarmia rkomboidaria moths flying round the drawing-room 
ceiling or into the gas, accompanied not unfrequently with speci- 
mens of Ourapteryx sambucata, several species of Eupithecite, and, 
on August Sth, Cosmia trapesina, though there are no oaks that 
I know of in the vicinity. Along the railway lines and fields 
at Willesden and Acton, Cawptogramma bilineata and EuboUa 
mensuraria can be taken in large numbers ; at one part C, bilineata 
was quite a nuisance, three or four rising out of the long grass at 
every step. I heard that Hesperia sylvanus had also been very 
common at East Acton along the railway bank. — Chas, E. M. 
Ince ; 29, St. Stephen's Avenue, Shepherds Bush, July 11, 1862. 

Notes from the Isle of Man, — Seeing in the ' Entomolo- 
gist' many comphiints of the scarcity of insects during this 
season, I wish to offer a few observations on collecting in the Isle 
of Man. I have been accustomed to pay annual visits to the 
island, twice visiting it this season, but never saw insects in 
general more scarce. I went on June Snd, intending to take the 
larvse of Sesia philanthiformis and Polia nigrocincta ,- not a single 
specimen was to be seen of the former, and the latter was exceed- 
ingly rare, as I only took three, from which I reared one specimen, 
and of this the hind wings were crippled. On searching for Polia 
nigrocincta larva on the flowers of the sea-pink, Statice armeria, 
1 was surprised to find, feeding on these flowers, Triphana 
orbona, as well as Epunda nigra. I had taken T. orbona in the 
island before, feeding on foxglove. Dianthcecia capsopkila and 
J), casia were on the wing, but not so numerous as I have seen 
them ; and Eupithecia venoeala, which I have also &eeu eci«i\«.o\i., 
w*B very rare. I again went to tUe iaVimOL oii. iuxve. '^^'Co., «s& 
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found D. capsophila- l&rvee feeding m the aea-pods of Silent 
hiftata with D. caeia, but, being rather late, it was scarce. Setit 
irrorella, which I have often taken, I did not see either joume; 
this season. Other common fipecies, which I have seen ver; 
plentiful, were as scarce ; and I consider, on the whole, it ha _ 
been a very bad season for collecting in the island. — 3 asms 
Thorpe ; Spring Gardens, Middleton, near Manchester, Sej^- 
tember 12, 1882. 

Captdre of Harpalds oBLONeiBSCULus IN Dorsetshire. — - 
It may interest your readers to know that I captured four fine 
specimens of Harpalus oblongiusculus in August last, beneath 
stones on the coast, near Portland.^ [Re v.] O. P. Cambridge; 
Warmwell, Dorset, September, 19, 1882. 

PoLTSTicHUS viTTATUs, BrulU. — On July 15th I had the good 
fortune to find a specimen of this local species in a garden at 
Maidenhead. It was running swiftly in a dish of raspberries, and 
had doubtless come to obtain what moisture the fruit afforded. 
My friend, Mr. F. T>. Donaldson, captured another specimen at 
Sydenham a few days ago, feeding upon treacle placed on a brick 
wall to attract Lepidoptera. The capture made at the latter 
locality is most interesting, although only a single example was 
taken, as it has never before been recorded from any locality so 
near London, — A. Shiney Ollipp; 36, Mornington Road, 
Regent's Park, N.W., August 1, 1882. 

Mecinds collarib. Germ, — During the last week in August, 
while I was searching for insects along the coast, I observed 
some of the flowering stems of Plautago maritima very much 
swollen and discoloured ; I brought home a handful, from which 
I have bred this little beetle. I was rather surprised to see the 
great variation in colour ; the lightest were a dirty yellow, and 
all shades occnrred up to black. Dr. Power, to whom I sent half 
a dozen (not two alike), had previously noticed this, and also 
remarked that Mr. Moncreaff had bred it in abundance about 
twelve years ago from the same plant, collected near Portsmouth 
(Entom. V. 4511. — G. C, Bignell ; Stonehouse, Plymouth, Sep- 
tember 14, 1883. 

Hymenoptesa in Norfolk. — Aculeate Hymenoptera are fast 

becoming " extinct animals" in this county; after the very mild 

winter and warm early spring, I natuially expected to see the 

snlitttry bees swarming, but a\aB\ 1 wb-b 3iQCiTavai\iO &.'iK5'5iivnI«a!H&_ 
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I have walked hour after hour without seeing half a dozen speci- 
mens of Halictus or Andrena; I took a few males of Andreiia 
Smithella on Easter Monday. I have not seen a single female 
specimen of A. nigro-^nea, A. bimaculata, ov A. cambinata; these 
are generally fairly abundant; the first one is very common. I 
have not seen more than half a dozen specimens of Nomada, and 
most of those were N. ruficorniB ; only one male of the genua 
Megachile or leaf-cutters, two or three Osmia fuiviventris, and 
one solitary Anthidkim manicatum are all I have met with. It is 
two years since I have seen a living Caelioxys, the parasite of the 
leaf-cutters. The only exception to this dismal catalogue is the 
true wasps ; in the spring the females were more abundant than 
nsual, but up to the present time the neuters have been far from 
plentiful. Sawflies have been even worse than the Aculeates this 
year ; I cannot remember that I have beaten a single fly into ray 
umbrella this season, and I am quite sure that I have not yet 
seen a single specimen of Tentkredopsie ; and many that are 
usually common have not put in an appearance. Ichneumons 
are almost as scarce ; I have many a time beaten till tired for less 
than a dozen insects. I have been fortunate enough to breed 
both aexes of Pezomachus vagans from a spider's nest, and 
Mr. Bignell has bred the two sexes of another Pezomachue. 
I believe many species of Hemiteles and Pezomachus may still be 
reared from spiders' nests; I have bred three species of Pezo- 
machus and three of Hemiteles from five difl'erent kinds of nests, 
one of which was even guarded by the female spider in a rolled-up 
netlle-Ieaf; I think many of the bred Pezomachi are lost in 
consequence of their small size allowing them to slip through the 
material that is used for ventilating the breeding- cases. I am 
afraid the above miserable experience is very general; all my 
correspondents make the same complaints. In tlie July number 
of the ' Entomologist ' was a very interesting account of a parasite 
of Dicranura vinula, which the observer thought was Paniseus 
testaceuB ; I have had a great many of these parasites through my 
hands, and all were P. cephalotes, a very closely allied species, 
which has the head swollen behind the eyes; whilst in P. testaceus 
it slopes towards the neck, when seen from above; I think these 
parasites most probably are /-*. cephalotes, not P. testaceus. — John 
B. Beiugman; Norwich, July, 18R2. 

[The species hred by Mr. E. W. Andrews ia Holm^ven.'* 
J', cephtilotes. — E. A. I''.j 
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The Thhips of the Fuchsia. — For some time past 
leaves of our fnchsias have been attacked bj two sorts c 
parasites; one of these belongs to the division of the Orthoptei 
Pseudo-neoropters ; to the genus Heliotkrips: to the specie 
Heliothrips adonidum, Haliday, or fl". hemorroidalis, Boucht 
This tbrips lives on the lower sides of the leaves, of which : 
devours the outer surface ; it is very destmctive, and very difficu^Kj 
to destroy. Do your readers know anything about this insect 9 
Have there been any publications on this subject, and in wh^C 
papers ? — E. Lefevbe ; 35, Place des Marches, Rheims, Franc©, 
August 9, 1882. 

[We are not aware of anything authentic that has been written 
on this subject. Perhaps some of our readers can give iuformation. 
Mr. Pergande's note (Entom. xv. 94) may interest our corre- 
spondent. — Ed.] 

Napthaline. — The note on the use of napthaline for the 
protection of insect collections, in your July number (Entom. xv. 
105), attracted my attention. I beg leave to state that I have used 
napthaline for over a year in my collections of eggs, mounted 
birds, bird skins, nests, and a general collection of insects. I have 
always had uniform success. I procure it in lumps, of a pale pink 
colour. I have never tried Mr. C. A. Blake's cones, for the reason 
that I am satisfied to let well enough alone. I hope to hear 
more on this subject. — Erasttts Corning, jun. ; 22, Elk Street, 
Albany, N.Y., U.S.A., July 30, ISfta. 

Naphthaline versus Campuob. — Naphthaline is largely, I may 
say generally, used by foreign collectors. The Genuaus seem to 
have a very strong prejudice against camphor, as injurious to the 
Bpecimena and also to the health of those who frequently breathe 
the fumes from their cases. I have for some yeai'S used naphtha- 
line in the store-hoses which contain my collections, and have 
now entirely abandoned the use of camphor. I find the former 
most efBcaciouB as a preventative. It will not cure an infected 
case : for this and quarantine purposes I use a few drops of 
bisulphide of carbon on cottou-wool, repeated ouce or twice at a 
few weeks' interval of time. This is fatal to all insect-life, but 
must he used with the greatest caution, as the effects of the fumes 
upon human life are most injurious. To prevent mould a small 
piece of cotton-wool on the head of a long pin, dipped in glacial 
carbolic acid and placed in the case, is a pei-fect remedy, — [Rev.] 
. Tasker; Clialet KelleteT, C\».Ye\i*,'Nwi.i,Vi«. 
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ON THE EUROPEAN SPECIES OF THE GENUS 

w 8MICRA (CHALCIDID^). 

By W. F. Kirby, 
Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum. 




Shioba sispes, Linn. 



The genus Smicra, Spin, (originally misprinted Smiera, which 
is copied by many authors) includes the largest species of the 
subfamily Chalddince, and may be recognised at once by its long 
petiole and enormous hind femora, armed with a row of teeth on 
the under surface. On examining the specimens in the British 
Museum I have found much confusion in the determination of 
the European species, and thought it might be useful to publish 
my observations without delay. 

Five European species are on our lists at present, but the 
number is likely to be increased, as the Chalddidce have hitherto 
been very little studied or collected. Of these, four are represented 
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in the British Museum collection, three of which are in 
British collection. 

1. Smicra myrifex. 
Sphex myrifeXf Sulz.; Chalcis sispes, Fabr., Hiibn., Panz., & 
Nees (but not of Linne) ; Vespa deartictdata, Fourcr. ; 
Smiera petiolattts, Curt. ; Smiera nigrifex, Walk. 

Black, with yellow tegulsB and petiole, and the legs varied 
with black and yellow. 

In the British Museum collection, from Paris, Munich, and 

Albania. Curtis states that it is '^ said to have been captured in 

the neighbourhood of London '' ; and Walker erroneously mentions 

two specimens from Georgia ; these, however, were placed among 

the series of S, sispes, and in fact belong to a species allied to 

the latter, but perfectly distinct ; they have nothing to do with 

S. myrifex. 

2. Smicra sispes. 

Sphex sispeSf Linn. ; Chrysis sispes, Fabr. (Syst. Ent. ; but 

not of his later works); Smiera sispes, Walk., Curt.; 

Chalcis clavipes, Fabr., Panz., Nees ; Sphex Jissipes, 

De Vill. 

Black; tegulsB ferruginous; legs varied with ferruginous; 
hind femora wholly ferruginous, except at the tip, which is black. 

In the British Museum, from England, France, Mimich, and 
Albania. This species stands in the * List of British Animals : 
Nomenclature of Hymenoptera' as ^'Smiera nigrifex, Walk.'' 

3. Smicra microstigma. 

Smicra microstigma, Thoms. 

Occurs in Sweden. I know nothing of this species beyond 

Thomson's description. It is said to be very similar to S. sispes, 

but the wings are less clouded and the thorax is less coarsely 

punctured. 

4. Smicra melanaris, 
Chalcis melanuris (misprint) and melanaris, Dalm. ; Smiera 
melanaris, Thoms. ; Smiera Macleanii, Curt. ; Chalcis 
Uguttata, Spin., Nees. 

Black ; knees, tarsi, and more or less of the tibiae ferruginous; 
tegulsB, a spot towards the tip of the hind femora, and one on the 
outside, at the base, on which stands the outermost of two large 
*^^^fa, white or yellow. 
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Two unnamed British specimens are in the Museum, from 
J. P. Stephens's collection ; the species is also recorded from 
Sweden and Italy. After some hesitation, I have decided to 
regard melanariSf biguttata, and Macleanii as being probably 
synonyms of one species. 

5. Smicra (?) xanthostigma. 
Chalcis xanthostigma^ Dalm. ; Spilochalda xanthostigma^ 
Thoms. 

Black, with yellow spots on the back of the thorax and on 
tte legs. 

hi the British Museum, from England and Sweden. This 
species was confounded by Walker with the last, and is probably 
referred to as " Smiera melanaris, Walk.," in the ' Nomenclature 
of Hymenoptera.' It is the type of the genus Spilochalcis, 
Thoms., which is distinguished from Smicra by having a distinct 
spine at the end of the intermediate tibisB, which is wanting in 
Smicra. The other species differ a little among themselves in 
the structure of the antennae and hind femora, but hardly to 
ft sufficient extent to make it desirable to subdivide them, 
especially as very little is yet known of the foreign species, which 
appear to be most numerous in South America. 

The five European species may be tabulated as follows :— 

A. Thorax black, unspotted. 

B. Petiole yellow. 1. myrifex. 

BB. Petiole black. 

C. Hind femora red, tipped with black. 

2. sispes. 8. microstigma. 
CC. Hind femora black, spotted with yellow or whitish. 

4. melanaris. 
AA. Thorax black, with yellow spots. 5. xanthostigma. 

Kirchner, in his *Catalogus Hymenopterorum Europsea' 
(Vienna, 1867), enumerates six species of Smicra^ as follows : — 

1. S.fulvescenSy^2i]k. England. 

2. S. melanaria, Walk. England. 

3. S. nigrifex, Walk. England. 

4. S. sispes, F. (No locality given). 

5. S. svhptmctata, Walk. England. 

6. S. xanthostigma^ Dalm. S^ed^xi, ^\feXL\i%»» 
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Nob. 3, 3, 4, and 6 require no further comment ; S. fukescm 
and siihpunctata were described from the Island of St. Vincent 
(West Indies), which Kirchner seems to have imagined waa in 
England. 



CAUSES OF ABUNDANCE OR OTHERWISE OF 
LEPIDOPTERA. 



: W. F. I 






I 



I QOPE the suggestiona of Mr. South in your August number 
will he I'esponded to in such h luanuer as will give an opportunity 
of investigating as fully as possihle the causes which lead to the 
abundance or scarcity of Lepidoptera in different seasons. The 
present year seems to be one peculiarly suited for undertaking 
such an inquiry, as the scarcity everywhere complained of is 
undoubtedly more marked in some localities, and prevails more 
aiDong certain species than others. 

For the purposes of such investigation the paucity of workers 
in Ireland is much to be regretted, seeing that not only the 
chmate possesses characteristics of its own, but that our summer 
and autumn weather of 1881 differed remarkably from that 
which prevailed in England, and was exceptional, Ireland having 
enjoyed more sunshine and less rain than usual, and the harvest 
here having therefore been unusually ample and well-saved, 
while I understand the contrary was the case in England. Obser- 
vations in Ireland might, therefore, perhaps contribute in an 
important degree to our knowledge of the influences which 
favour or check the multiplication of lepidopteroua insects. 

I shall, for my own part, try to collect such information from 
any entomologist in Ireland with whom I am acquainted, and 
beg through the medium of your columns to appeal to any 
collectors in that country to oblige me with lists of their captures 
this year, noting the comparative scarcity or otherwise of particular 
species, together with as careful an analysis of the weather in 
each locality for the past eighteen months as is in their power to 
furnish. 

I would also venture to suggest a few points which might be 
kept in mind by those who may undertake the investigation of 
the subject: — 
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Istly. Diurnal Lepidoptera, and suck of the Heterocera as 
spin light cocoons or hybernate as larvte above ground would, 
during a mild damp winter such as the last, fall au easy prey to 
slugs, beetles, woodlice, iSic, whose rambles are stopped or 
checked by frost, snow, and low temperatures ; whilst subterranean 
larvffi aiid pupse would be unaffected thus. Hybernating ichneu- 
mons also might be expected to survive in proportionately larger 
numbers, but this would only affect the crop of Lepidoptera this 
autumn or next spring. 

2ndly. The prevalence of extremely high winds last year and 
the early pai-t of 1883 might be expected to destroy arboreal 
larvffi, whilst those of the marshes, or such as feed on low-growing 
herbage, would be little or not at all injured. 

3rd. Heavy summer rainfalls would, as well as violent hail, 
act in precisely a similar manner, but I cannot help thinking that 
the cause that has operated moat disastrously in the present 
season, at least on a portion of our entomological fauna, is the 
"Warm and sunny weather which forced on the vegetation early in 
spring, which was succeeded by a hitter and withering frost, keen 
enough, as I noticed, to blight the young leaves and sprouts 
of ivy, and which I believe prevailed very generally over the 
United Kingdom. 

I need scarcely advert to the influence exercised by the 
weather upon the success of the entomological captures, an 
influence which is often inexplicable, that of wind, however, being 
excluded. 

At the Isle of Man I learnt that scarcely any Dianthcecia casia 
or D. capsopkila have been taken at Douglas Lighthouse this 
year, owing to the prevalence of high winds ; but the capsules of 
the Silene in that neighbourhood bore witness to the ravages of 
an abundant supply of Dianthcecia larvte. 

In May and June I myself experienced the potency of atmo- 
spheric influences on the flight of nocturnal Lepidoptera, taking 
scarcely any during the last week of May, until, a change occur- 
ring, I filled my setting-house in a few nights with an abundant 
supply, whose numbers, both individually and in variety of species, 
surpassed my previous experience. Throughout June there was 
no lack of insects in such parts of Ireland as I have worked, but 
July and August have proved exceedingly barren, especially 
as to forest insects ; though I can scarcely comvlaiii of R-itVi 
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ill-SQCcess as seeina to have befallen many brethren of the net in 
England. 

Ill conclusion I wish to puint out that if any recorda are 
available it would be very iat«restiug to examine also what results 
were found to follow the abnormal weather of 1H78 and 18711. 
The summer of 1R78, following a mild damp winter, was warm 
and prttiy eunny, while the succeeding winter of 1678-79 was like 
that of 1H7H-B0, exceedingly severe and cold ; whilst the summer 
of 1879 was characteriBed by little sunshine and low temperature. 
These characterititics seem to have been almost universal through- 
out the United Kingdom, with only local exceptions. 
SloperWn Lodge, Kiiigstomi. September, 18B2. 



NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA. 

By Rev. W. W. Fowlhb, MA., F.L.S, 

No. IX.— DUNG, DEAD BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

We now come to the most disagreeable part of Ooleoptera 
collecting; and yet, unless a collector makes up his mind to 
reconcile himself to it, he may as well give up collecting 
altogether. It is well known how quickly dung, dead birds and 
animals, and offal of all kinds, disappear if left to themselves ; 
although a great part of the work of removing these is performed 
by flies, yet the beetles take a great share in the accomplishment 
of the useful work. The large Necrophori, or burying beetles, 
are known to the most casual observers ; the whole of the Scara- 
haidte, which form the bulk of the Lamellicorns, the great 
majority of the Stevphylinidte, most of the Histaridee, all the 
Silphidm, very many of the NitiduUd/e, Trichopterpgida, and other 
groups are necrophagous, that is, feed on dead' or decaying 
animal matter. These beetles are the scavengers of Nature, and 
we can better understand the reverence paid by the Egyptians to 
their huge Searabm, of which we so often find representations in 
the mummy-casee, when we remember how quickly they remove 
ordure and offensive substances from the ground ; many of these 
beetles deposit their eggs in a ball of dung, and roll them in the 
sand until they have hardened into a regular cocoon ; the young 
iaivw, when hatched, &nd abundaiiee ot t\ie\t iao.tu.val food around 




them, and when this ia eonaamed they are jaat ready to turn into 
the pupa state, and soon emerge as perfect beetles from their 
caaea ; it is very easy, then, to see what an important paii; they 
play as sanitary authorities in tropical countries where such 
matters are entirely neglected. 

The ancienta were well acquainted with the dung beetloa ; we 
have one of the first records of Coleoptera in Aristophanes' 
" Pax," where he opens the play by describing two attendants as 
feeding one of these beetles with his usual food, and expressing 
gi'eat surprise at the way he rolled it up. We have not, how- 
ever, space to dwell upon these parts of the subject, and must 
turn to our British species ; many of our beetles simply burrow 
in dung, but some, like Copris (our only true Scarabidts), Geo- 
trupes, &e., make holes, and deposit their eggs enveloped in a 
mass of dung at the bottom, thus helping indirectly to manure 
the ground. Copris is a decidedly rare beetle, but may be found 
in some abundance near Eichmond ; the species of Geolrupcs 
are, as a rule, very common, and often cause much annoyance by 
dashing up against people on summer evenings in their blunder- 
ing flight. 

If any person wishes to work dung and such like localities 
without any risk of contamination, the best plan is to throw the 
droppings into a pail of water, when the beetles rise to the 
surface, and may be easily secured ; this plan is, however, only 
feasible when we are near home. An ordinary fern-trowel ia 
very useful, and might be supplemented by a pair of inaect- 
forcepa, which would serve perfectly to pick up the insects with, 
as they mostly have strong integuments. 

Fresh dung is of very little use, except for an occasional 
rarity settling upon it, like Emus hirtus, which may occur once 
in a lifetime ; it is of more use to the lepidopterist as an 
attraction for A. Im than to the coleopterist. After it has 
partially dried, however, it will be found to contain numberless 
species; many of these are found in hot-beds, bnt these have 
before been noticed. 

The beetle that usually attracts notice on half-dried cow-dung 
is SplitB-ridium serirabeeoides, which basks on the top in the sun 
but disappears on a slight alai'm. Curvyons awarm both in cow- 
and horse-dung ; these are necessarily classed with the Hydro- 
philidte, from which they cannot well he ee^&tateA', \otJ. Vj \Xi&\i 
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broad mentum and distant labial palpi they come 80 close to the=^ 
Leptinidic and Sili-huiiE that they might easily, and perhaps more j 
naturally, be placed with them. Cercifons and Histers are usually J 
considered to be exceedingly hard to set, but if taken when J 
properly relaxed they are very easy ; if any difficulty is found j 
they may be set on their back in thick gum-arabic, Etad, when 1 
they have quite dried, their legs may be brushed out ; a^Q 
little jerk will then turn them over, and they may be gummed.. }. 
down, and the gum-arabic that remains on their backs may bo 
washed off with benzine or spirits of wine. This applies to all [ 
the small globular beetles. No forcing will set the legs of 
Ilislcrs, but they may be easily coaxed, if their natural direction 
is followed. 

The Aphodii are another group that are hardly ever unrepre- 
sented. Some of the species are very common ; some, however, 
are rare, but occasionally turn up plentifully. Mr. T. "Wood and 
Mr, Bedford Pim last year found the rare Aphodiu8 porcua in 
profusion near London ; the rarest species appears to be A. 
BCTofa, of which one example has occurred near Southport, 
Among other rare species we may mention A. Zenkeri, taken in 
numbers by Dr. Power at Mickleham ; A. lividus, recorded from 
Darenth Wood; A. consputiis from Kent; A. qaadrimaculatiu 
from Coombe Wood ; and A. nemoralie from Kannoch. A.fcetidiis 
has been taken in some numbers near Manchester by Mr. G. 
Chappell and others ; and A. Lappoiium is very common in Scot- 
land. A. nitidulua, A. rufescens (with a curious dark variety), 
and A. scybalarius are common near the sea-shore in some 
localities. 

The Onthophagi do not seem to be altogether dung-feeders, as 
their name seems to imply, as they may ;ilso be found in dead 
birds and animals ; the scarcest species, 0. tawva, is doubtfully 
indigenous. Most of our species come from the Channel Islands ; 
the other species, except perhaps 0. nutaiis, seem to be conmion 
in many districts. 

The same remark applies to the Pkiionthi, and in fact the 
StaphylinidtB in general ; it would take too long here to attempt 
to discuss the species of this large group that are found in dung 
or dead animals ; no collector can even pretend to get a collection 
together without attending carefully to the species thus found. 

Of the Ilisterida, the Saprini are usually to be found under 
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dung. I once took the rare Saprinus immundus in some numbers 

near Hunstanton, Norfolk, and with it S. metaUicm and S. man- 

timus ; Saprinus virescens has been recorded from Swansea. The 

Bisters proper are found sometimes in dung, sometimes in dead 

birds and animals, and sometimes in fungi ; one or two, such as 

Eister himaculatus and H. l^-striatus, seem usually to occur in 

hot-beds ; some of the Histeridce are rotten-wood feeders, while 

one or two are parasitic in ants' nests; so they are rather a 

ubiquitous family. Some of the larger species may almost 

always be found under dead birds, especially in woods. A game- 

keeper's-tree, with vermin nailed to it, in a wood, is said by 

Mr. Eye to be the luckiest thing to find ; out of a dead hedgehog 

suspended to a bush I one day beat quite a hail of Chol&va 

fwmta and Homalia. 

I have, however, found birds on the ground most productive, 
especially a dead rook in the spring, if placed in a hole under 
trees and covered lightly with moss and grass ; such a trap will 
last for weeks, and quite set up one's collection, especially as a 
beginner, with Cholevce, Philonthi, Aleocharce, Atomarice^ Niti- 
ivlida, and many other species. Tachini are best obtained in 
this way ; one of the few specimens of Tachinus rufipennis 
recorded as British was taken from a dead grouse on Kettlewell 
f Moor, Yorkshire ; and a great number of very good species have 
^Ans been obtained on the Scotch moors. 

It is as well to remember that species of the genus Necro- 

P^^^mis should be collected from birds and small animals, and not 

^om larger subjects, as, if so collected, they have no perceptible 

^-^our, if well-dried ; as the species are almost all common, this 

^ote is worth observing : with Histers and smaller beetles it 

^^^akes no diflference. 

Dry fish thrown up upon the shore, above high-water mark, 
^Viould not be passed over; many good beetles, especially 
""^ hochoTiB, are found under them. Creophilus maxilhsus is always 
^•Viundant in such localities, and the variety dliaris is well worth 
^^^oking for. 

The species of the genus Silpha are to be found in all places 

'^lere there is high game to attract them ; with the exception of 

^- dispar and S. reticulata, they are not uncommon. The rare 

^:ph(mtes glahratus is found near Eannoch in dry dead animals, 

^i in dung. 
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Tlio apecies of Dermeatea are also, more espeeially in tl^ 
larvorl state, necrophagous ; the beetles themselveB may be foun^ 
in dry dead animals, ae also in skins, as their name implies.) 
Stephens (Elust. iii. 123} records the capture of a considerable 
number of specimens of Denneatea teaaelUttus, both in the larva 
and imago states, in an oyster on the beach off Shoreham, in 
Sussex ; he also mentions the fact of having seen many ship-loads 
of hides from Brazil infested with D. vulpinus, which he concludes 
not to be an indigenous species. 

The Trogidte are fond of old horns, and may be found in 
abundance among them, together with Omnsita, and other kin- 
dred species ; they are also found in dead animals. Trox hispi- 
due is extremely rare ; T. aabuloam is not uncommon m some 
localities ; T. acaber is the commonest species, and it appears to 
be occasionally found in decaying wood, as well as in its asml i 
habitats. 

Carabidts, and species of other genera that are not tmly 
necrophagous, are often found with the beetles above mentioned, 
perhaps attracted by the abundance of their Uving prey, bui 
apparently themselves too ready to take part in the feart ; it 
well known how freely large Carabidee come to sugar, ho that 
it is evident that they are not discriminating in their tastes. 
Tkf. Sohool House, LiDcolii, Ootohtr lU, ISSa. 



THE MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA OF THE I3LAND OF ARRAN. 
By J. JiiNSER Weir, F.L.S., P.Z.S. 

Fbom the latter end of April tilt the middle of August Mr. 
M' Arthur was this year collecting Lepidoptera in the Island of 
Arran ; and as he has kindly permitted me to inspect tlie 
captures thus made, I am able to offer some observations on the 
Macro-Lepidoptera of this hitherto little-known island. 

The geology of the island is very varied, more so than any 
other part of the British isles of equal extent ; but as I aui 
not able to ascertain on which particular formation the insectfl 
were captured, that part of the subject must be left imdealt witb. 

The following butterflies were seen or taken, viz. .■— 
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Pieris brassicie. Satynis Janira. 

,, napi. Chortobiiia Davua. 
Argynnis Aglaia. ,, Pamphilua. 

„ Belene. Theela rubi. 

Vanessa urticEs. PolyommatuB Phlffias. 

Satyras Semele. Lycffina Icarus. 

Unfoi-timately Mr. M'Arthur took Bpeeimeas of Pieris napi 
during the early part of bis visit only, and neglected to take 
those of the summer emergence, so that I remain ignorant as to 
tlie appearance of the latter, but they were seen in some abun- 
dance ; the specimens taken scarcely vary from the spring form 
of the insect as usually seen in the South of England, but they 
appear to me to be a shade darker in coloui' in the male, and 
the female has the venations of the wings darker than those of 
any I possess. 

The specimens of Li/cana Icarus are very brilliant in colour, 
almost approaching to that of L. Adonis, and are larger than any 
Bouthem-caught specimens I have seen. 

The remainder of the butterflies taken do not call for any 
remark. 

The Sphingidm are not well represented, but two species were 
seen, viz. : — 

Smerintbus populi and Maeroglossa stellatarum. 

The Bombyces are better represented. The foUovring species 
were captured, viz. : — 

(Hepialus hectus. Euthemonia russula. 

,, lupuUnus. C h el ooia plant aginis. 

,, sylvinuB. Arctia fuHginosa. 

,, velleda. Bombys rubi. 

„ ,, V. carnus. „ quercus. 

„ humuli. Saturnia carpini. 

It is worthy of remark that, within so contracted an area 
as Arran, the whole of the British species of the genus 
Hepialvs were taken ; the females of H. hectus are very fine ; 
H. sylvi'DUB rich in colour ; and H. vdleda as beautifully 
marked as those from the Shetland Isles ; but H. humtili in 
no way approaches the variety HelkUindica in the males, but 
the females have the upper wingn of a very rich buff, with 
bright red markings, and the under wings beautifully suffused 
with rose- colour. 
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The following twenty-eight species of Noctu8B were taken, 



VIZ. : — 



Leucania impura. 


Dianthoecia conspersa. 


GharsBas graminis. 


Phlogophora meticulosa. 


Mamestra furva. 


Euplexia lucipara. 


Grammesia trilinea. 


Hadena adusta. 


Caradrina cubicularis. 


,, glauca. 


Busina tenebrosa. 


,, dentina. 


Agrotis exclamationis. 


,, oleracea. 


„ porphyrea. 


„ pisi. 


Triphsena pronuba. 


Anarta myrtilli. 


Noctua C-Nigrum 


Plusia V-anreum. 


„ f estiva. 


,, gamma. 


Tseniocampa gothiea. 


„ interrogationis. 


„ rubricosa. 


Stilbia anomola. 


„ instabilis. 


Phytometra SBnea. 


One of the specimens of 


Tceniocampa instabilis is nearly 


black, but upon the whole the NoctusB of Arran closely resemble 


those of the mainland of Scotland. 


The following fifty-two species of GeometrsB were captured, 
viz, : — 


Bumia cratsegata. 


Emmelesia affinitata. 


Veniliamaculata. 


Eupithecia venosata. 


Angerona primaria. 


,, pulchellata. 


Metrocampa margaritata. 


,, satyrata. 


Selenia illunaria. 


„ castigata. 


Odontopera bidentata. 


,, nanata. 


Boarmia repandata. 


Thera variata. 


Dasydia obfuscata. 


Ypsipetes impluviata. 


Ephyra porata. 


„ elutata. 


„ pendularia. 


Melanthia ocellata. 


Asthena candidata. 


Melanippe tristata. 


Venusia cambricaria. 


„ rivata. 


Acidalia immutata. 


„ montanata. 


Timandra amataria. 


„ galiata. 


Cabera pusaria. 


„ fluctuata. 


Scodiona belgiaria. 


Anticlea rubidata. 


Selidosema pliimaria. 


Coremia minutata. 


Pidonia atom aria. 


„ propugnata. 


Ligdia adustata. 


„ ferrugata. 


Lomaspilis marginata. 


Campto gramma bilineata. 


Larentia didymata. 


Lobophora lobulata. 


,, csBsiata. 


,, polycommata. 


„ pectinitaria. 


Cidaria corylata. 



Gidaria imtuanata. 
„ Buffumata. 
,, Bilaceata. 



OF THE ISLANP OF ARR4N. 

Cidaria populata. 
Eubolia bipunctaria. 
AnaJtia plagiata. 



Most of the Geometrffi mentioned in this list present but 
little, if any, variation from the normal coloration of the speciee, 
but a few call for some remarks. Boarmia repandata. — This 
occurs sparingly, and the colour in no way approaches that of 
the variety Sodorensiv/m. Ypsipetex elutata. — There appears to 
be in Arran two races of this insect : one of the usual size and 
colour of the southora varieties, and the other the small and dark 
northern variety ; the former inhabits the low grounds and feeds 
on the sallow, the latter is found higher up in the mountains 
and apparently feeds on the heath. I have little doubt but that 
the insects of Arran are very varied, its geological formation 
consisting of such different strata as Devonian, Lias, Oolite, 
Silurian, Granite, and other rocks. Larentia pectinitaria. — 
Particularly large and richly coloured. Melanippe fiuctaata. — 
Very dark, and much suffused with black. Cidaria immanata-. — 
A most interesting series of this species was taken, although 
there is some range of variation, yet the prevailing colour of all 
in fact at a little distance they could scarcely be 
from the Cidaria rassata taken in the Outer 
Hebrides. It is remarkable that C. immanata has been taken in 
Shetland and Arran ; in the former islands the insect — unlike 
those of Arran — exhibits a prevailing reddish hue, but in neither 
of these islands, so far as I know, does C. riissata occur ; but in 
the Hebrides it does not appear that C. immanata has hitherto 
been found, C. russata only. 

I have taken great care to verify the above singular case of 
geographical distribution, and I trust that future investigation 
will throw more light on the subject. 

These expeditions to the remote islands of Scotland are not 
undertaken without great sacrifice of comfort, and are attended 
with risk to the health ; and I regret that Mr, M' Arthur was 
seriously ill during his visit to the Hebrides in the early part of 
this year, or I have no doubt he would have added to our know- 
ledge of the Lepidoptera of those islands. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES. &o. 

Lepidoptera obsebved in Suhret. — Observing in this 
month's ' Entomologist ' that reference is made to the scarcity or 
total failure of imagos of Lepidoptern during the present season, 
even in the case of some of the commonest and most widely 
distributed species, I send the following list of species, which 
I noticed to-day whilst walking between Witley and Farnham, by 
way of Thursley and Elstead. The following species were very 
abundnnt, viz., Satyrns Jaiiira, S. Titkonus, S. Megtsra, Hesperia 
linea, Pieria bragsieee, and P. rapes, I saw numerous examples of 
Vanessa wrticce, V, lo, Satyrus Hyperanthvs, S. Mgtria, Chortobma 
Pamphilus, Pieris napi, and Polyommatm PhUsas ; and single 
specimens of Argynnis Paphia, Goneplery.x rhamni (male), and 
Lycmna Alexis, the scarcity of the last-named being remarkable. 
At one point Satynis Semele was abundant fljnug along, and 
alighting upon, a rough bank at the edge of a wood, which was 
covered with Calluna vulgaris and Erica cinerea, with occasional 
patches of Erica tetralix ,■ but I did not see a single specimen of 
this species on any of the commons which lie between Witley and 
Farnham i though a few years since, and I suppose in most 
seasons, it was to be seen flying over the commons between 
Milford and Hindhead, and in fact for miles round Guildford, 
wherever occurs the rough and broken ground, covered with the 
above three species of heather, in which this species seems to 
dehght. — Geobge "W. Oldfield ; 48, Beaumont Street, Devon- 
shire Place, W., August 7, 1882. 

Lepidopteea near Portsmodth. — On the SSth of July there 
hatched in my breeding-cage a male var. of Lasiocampa quercut. 
The colotu" is deep chocolate, with the usual white spot in the 
centre of the fore wings; the stripe across both pairs of which is 
narrow and of a deep green colour, and the fringe of the under 
wings is the same colour as the stripe. The larva was black, with 
the usual white markings; the cocoon was also black. In Stakes 
Wood, on the 7th of this month, I took a specimen of the larva of 
Stauropus fagi feeding on birch; it died on ibe 11th. This 
summer Mr. Larcom and I reared a specimen each of Smerinthii* 
popuii with a mauve-pink tinge to the wings. Several specimens 
of jicherontia Atropos have been taken here and at Oosport. 
Four yeara ago Mr. Larcom look r s-pecKTaeTi ^A S^Kitw; canvolvuli 
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&t the Goaport Railway -a tat J on ; he also captured a pair last 
season at his residence in Shaftesbury Terrace. — W. V. Pbabge ; 
43, St. John's Street, Bucklaud, Portsmouth, August 31, 1882, 

Lepidoptera in the Fens. — Although this year Lepidoptera 
are somewhat, scarce in this neighbourhood, yet we have met with 
a notable exception or two. Papilla Mackaon literally swarmed 
ewly in July, at Wicken Fen, Cambs. AVe captured a dozen in 
half an hour, and continued to net them at about the same rate 
for half a day. The man who lives near the Feii, to superintend 
the draining machinery, also says that they were abundant, and 
he often keeps the larvse in his engine-room, which turn to 
chrysalids iu the autumn and into butterflies at irregular periods 
during the winter commencing fro;ii early in December. The 
larvtB of Anticlea hadiata and A. derivata were exceedingly common 
on the dog-roae bushes in June. We obtained a large number by 
the usual method of beating the bushes over an umbrella. — 
Hebbert E. Norbib; St. Ives, Hunts, October 9, 1882. 

Notes on Lepidoptera in Wales. ^Having read in a recent 
number of the ' Entomologist' about the scarcity of Lepidoptera 
this year, I give a brief account of my own experience this season, 
as it may interest some of your readers. The only butterfly of 
note that I captured was a fine specimen of Apatura Iris, the only 
one I have seen this year, on June 13th, at Portmadoc; it was 
feeding on a dead water-rat. The only Noeturni of note were 
three specimens of Smerinthus ocellatus, all males. The total 
absence here of Pieris brassictB and P. napi is a striking fact, as 
there were plenty to be caught and seen last year. I have also 
from this place the following: — Pieris cratagi, Vanesaa C-album, 
V. Atalanta, Argynnis Agiaia, and Hesperia Paniacus. The 
above amount to all my collection this season, except an Agrotin 
Askivortkn which was presented to me by a friend. The same 
story comes from most of my friends and the members of the 
Field Club over which I preside, many members having given up 
collecting in despair. I may also state the total failure which I 
experienced in larvte and pupse hunting, being rewarded by one 
pupa of Endromis versicolor. The only butterfly that was seen in 
any quantity was Argynnis Etiphrosyne. My breeding-cages have 
been empty all through the season. Altogether the additions to my 
collection, to compare with last year, amount to iiotliin^. It i.& 
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vei'y disheHrtening, especially to a hanl -working entomologist. I 
agree with your York correspondent in the July number of ths 
' Entomologist " as to the cause of the scarcity of Lepidoptera.— 
R. W. Hughes; 24, Church Street, Blaenau, Festiniog, N. Wales. 

Lepidoptera in Abekdeen and KiNCAaDiNEaHisE. — Insects 
in this part of the country have been exceedingly scarce this 
season, especially at sugar, only a very few of the more common 
species putting in an appearance. In the month of May scarcely 
an insect was to be seen at sugar, however fine the weather. June 
was somewhat better, but the insects which in former years used 
to come to sugar in great abundance, such as Oymatopkora 
dmplaris, Acronycta menyanthidis, Hadena adusta, and H. rectilinea, 
I could only find about half a dozen of each this season, although I 
sugared tliree or four times a week ; and in July could only find Tri- 
phtena orbona and T, pronuba. Along the coast of Kincardineshire 
in July I had more success. Argynnis Aglaia, A. Selene, Safyrat 
Janira, Lyceena Alexis, and L. Artaxerxes were fau-ly common, 
but the usually common L. Al&ua were not to be seen. Hepialut 
lapulinus, H. velleda, H. humuli, Zygana filipendul<E, and hiihosia 
complanula were by no means scarce. Of Dasydda obfuscata only 
a few, but in fine condition. Plusia bra^tea last year turned up 
about the end of July, but as yet has not been seen. LarvsB 
seem to be more abundant : Trichiura cratagi, Bombyx caUuns, 
Satumia carpini, Dicranura vinula, Notodonta dictaa, N. ziczac, 
Acronycta menyanthidis, and A. myrico! were quite plentiful. One 
curious fact I should like to mention regarding Plusia interroga- 
tionii larvEB. On May S7th I took about a dozen of the above 
larviB, and, strange to say, only got one single imago, eJI the 
others being filled with ichneumon larvie ; while in former years I 
scarcely ever failed in rearing them. — J. Mundie; 23, Watson 
Street, Aberdeen, August 4, 1882. 

Lepidoptera in Scotland. — Observing the different reports 
of collectors on the scarcity of Lepidoptera this season, my 
experience at Dollar, near Stirling, and also in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, may perhaps be interesting to some of your 
readers. Butterflies have all the season been very scarce ; even 
Pierie rapa and P. hraasica, which are generally very numerous 
in these districts, have been unusually rare. Calocampa exoleta, 
^f^tusta, Hadena }nsi, H. oleracea/lVipfueTiaortiono, T.janthina, 
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Oharaas graminis, Agrotls nigricans, HydriBcia micacea, and 

'^<^ntkia cerago have come very plentifully to sugar. Tripliana, 

P*'o«it6a, Xylophasia poli/odon, Agrotis tritici, and Pluaia gamma, 

in comparison with last Beason, have been scarce. Cidaria miata, 

^kera variata, and T,/rmaia have been decidedly plentiful, the 

^».tter common in fir woods, where the larva may also he found. 

The Micros on the whole have been plentiful, including Cramhus 

•''oheUus, C. margarltellus, Odontia dentalis, Scoparia murana, 

-fioxana areiiana, and Epigraphia Steinkdlneriana. The larvaa of 

-tladena pi»i have been over- abundant, whole acres of bracken 

Ceteris aquilina) having been stripped by them in the neighbour- 

«ood of Dollar ; they also attacked the lady-fern [Atkyriam 

-Filix-fcemina), I may safely add that the Lepidoptera generally, 

with the exception of the butterflies, have been in these districts 

quite as numerous as last season. — Wilfred W. 0. Beveridse ; 

8, Eldon Street, Edinburgh, October 23, 1882. 

Notes on the Season. — With regard to the Lepidoptera of 
the past season, I have to write in the like melancholy strain 
adopted by most of your correspondents, for, as far aa this neigh- 
bourhood is concerned, I never remember such a dearth of insects 
of all kinds. Only one butterfly was common, and that was 
Vanessa wrtica ; and this species seemed to make up in numbers 
for the scarcity of others, being more than usually abundant. 
Sugar was a complete failure : after having tried almost every 
night for about two months and being rewarded with three 
Noctua rubi, I gave up in disgust. Amongst laiT£e I had Ghcero- 
campa elpenor, Smerintkus tilite, and Cerura vinula, and few 
enough of these. I send these remarks, which are of value only 
as showing in yet another district the remarkable paucity of 
Lepidoptera, to be attributed without doubt to the severe storm 
on 29th April last. — Joseph Andekson, jun. ; Chiehester, 

Notes from Folkestone.— As complaints about the dearth 
of Lepidoptera this autumn seem general, it will perhaps not be 
deemed impertinent if I give the result of a week's collecting at 
Folkestone, ending September 33rd, 1882 : — Vanessa urticis, 
V. lo, V. Atalanta, V. cardui, Satyrus Megeera, 8. Mgeria, 
S. Semele, S. Janira, ChortoUus Pampkilua, Lyctena AgestU, 
L. Alexia, L. Adonis, L. Corydon, Coliaa Ed/usa (var. Helice taken 
the same day), Qonepteryx Eltamni, Pieris napi, P. rap«» 
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P. brassicie, Ilcsperia Unea, aud Polyommattis PklcEa». Amongst 
tbe moths I was not so suucessful: Plusia gamma and Noctm 
xaniliiographa swai'med in BunBhine and shade. Three nights' 
sugaring in the Warreu did not result in much, probably owing Ifl 
prevailing uorth-eaat winds and moonlight nights. Phlogopkom 
meticulosa just out, ad Ubitiim. I counted nine specimens on one 
post, with their wings not yet dried. Noctua c-nigrum, Agrotii 
saucia, and Calocampa vetasta were all I met with. I also came 
across an interesting fact, which I had not heard of before, 
viz., the cannibalistic propensities of a large species of gmas- 
hopper. Whilst having a rest, after working for Lyaena Adonit, 
I saw a specimen coolly devouring a smaller comrade, which he 
held in his fore feet, something like a squirrel does a nut, and 
chirruping merrily the while. — T. W. Hall ; 279, Lewisham High 
Road, London, S.K. 

[This reminds me of a recently overheard conversation between 
two boys, as follows: — "Teddy, do you know what that grass- 
hopper is doing?" "No, Ginx." "Why, he is saying grace 
before he eats his brother t " — so others have noticed this habit. 
—J. T. C] 

CoLiAS Edusa in Sdsbex. — Yesterday, while driving to Hail- 
sham, I was pleased to see a fine male C. Edusa flying by tha 
wood-side. — Rosa M. Sotheby; Rozel, Upperton Gardens, East- 
bourne, August aO, 1882. 

Capture of Colias Helice neab Noewich. — I have just sees 

a fine Colias Helice, which was taken by a collector at Heighanii 
near this city, about the 15th of September. This specimen wag 
found at dusk at rest on the leaf of a cabbage growing in hif 
garden. As the result of inquiries this appears to be the only 
specimen of Colias observed in the neighbourhood of Norwich 
this season. It would be interesting to know whether C. Eduta 
or its variety have been seen or captured elsewhere. — R, Laddi- 
man ; Upper Hellesdon, Norwich. 

Argysnib Lathonia at Dover. — During a recent sojourn 
with one of my sons at this place, we carefully ivorked, on every 
favourable opportunity, the known haunts of thiE beautiful little 
species, being once or twice accompanied by Mr. Gray; bui 
although we saw two Lathonia on the wing, we failed to capture 
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either. On the last day of our stay, however (the 13th inst,), in 
cooipftny with Mr. Gray and his eldest son, we, at my suggestion, 
tried another {though likely -looking} piece of ground, and had not 
long commenced operations before a specimen was started up and 
taken by Mr. Gray; and shortly afterwards I had the pleasure of 
capturing another. We therefore decided to remain where we 
were rather than revert to the old locality, and after a long 
morning's work our perseverance was rewarded by the muster 
amongst us of no less than eight captures, our only regret being 
that we had not discovered this resort sooner, as some of the 
specimens were rather worn and broken. The following is, I 
believe, a correct list of all other captures this season at Dover : — 
One taken by a lad on the lOth (near the old ground) ; three 
{one being a cripple that could not fly far) by Mr. Gray, jun., 
and one by another gentleman on the 14th ; two by Mr. Webb, 
and two by Mr. Gray's sons on the 15th; one by Mr. Davis, 
of Dover, and two by Mr. Gray on the 17th; one by Mr. 
G. Gray, jun., on the ISth ; one by Mr. Gray, jun., and 
one by a lad (at some distance from this spot) on the 20th ; 
and two by Mr. G. Gray, jun., on the 21st; making twenty- 
five in all, the "Queen of Spain" thus proving herself a 
brilliant exception to the general entomological poverty of the 
season. Mr. Gray has kindly forwarded to me (alive) day by day, 
as taken, most of his own and his sons' captures. I would only 
add that during the whole of our stay the prevailing winds were 
rather towards than from the French coast. — E. Sabine ; 17, The 
Villas, Erith, September 37. 188S. 

Lycjena Coetdon in Kent. — Although the season has been a 
bad one for Lepidoptera generally, yet in justice to some of the 
Diumi I must say that I have found them more than usually 
abundant, such as Gonepteryx rhamni, Satyrus kyperanthus, and 
Lycana Corydon ; indeed the latter were out iu countless 
thousands at one inland spot in this county, and I was able to 
secure a very fine lot of varieties, including some beautiful upper 
sides of the female, in all shades of colour from light brown to 
almost black, a good number having much blue on all the wings. 
I attribute my success in a great measure to the place buing 
(as I believe) quite unknown to collectors, having never met with 
or seen anyone about ; and a remiirk made to me by a workman 
in the locality, "Sir, I've heerd tell of v*^^ b\i.\,\>i'i&.-5-f&.\RVw 
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gentlemen, but I never seed one before, there!" would seem W 
confirm this idea. From a conservative point of view this remark 
was very satisfactory.— E. Sabine ; 17, The Villas, Erith. 

Lyc£na B<etica neae Boobnemouth. — I have to record a 
most interesting addition to the Diurni of this locality during llie 
present week. Ou Monday last, Oct. 2nd, it appears that Mm 
Staples, (iaugliter of Lady Staples, residing iu Bournemoutli, 
went out on the moor opposite the West Railway -station forllie 
purpose of obtaining a red admiral to sketch and paint, when she 
saw and netted what she at first supposed — from its size, colour, 
and manner of flight — to be a common blue, but which to her 
surprise turned out to be a veritable specimen of L. Bcetica. As 
Miss Staples is not making any collection of Lepidoptera hersell', 
she has, after painting the specimen, kindly presented it to me, 
with a detailed statement of all the circumstances connected with 
its capture. That there may be no doubt as to the identity of the 
species I pui'pose submitting the specimen to the inspeetioa of 
Mr. Caniugton, who will, I hope, favour us with an editorial 
note. — W. McRae ; Westboume House, Bournemouth, October 
7, 1882. 

[The specimen sent was a veritable L. Bcetica. — J. T. C] 

On the Emergence of Butteeflies,— Mr. J. N. Pierce, of 
Liverpool, has favoured me with the following communication in 
reply to my note on Apatura Iris in the ' Entomologist ' (xv. ] 88), 
in which I desired information respecting the habit of different 
species of butterflies, upon their emergence, clinging, or not, to 
the empty chrysalis-case, and more especially as to the reversal of 
their position on the puparium after a certain time, as noticed in 
the case of Apatiira Iris. It may be interesting to others, as well 
as to myself, to know the result of his observations, and I there- 
fore forward them : — " With reference to your note in the 
'Entomolo^st,' I have just finished breeding a quantity of 
Vtmessa lo, V. urtictB, and Erebia Medea, and notice this : — 
VrmeBBa lo. — Many of these imagines on emerging cling to the 
pupa-case ; hut not in every case, some going to the side, — these 
may go after their wings are developed,— and remain clinging to 
the empty pupa-shell wings downward, I have not noticed any 
reverse their position, and do not think they do so. Vanessa 
urtica. — Some leave the pui^tt and ^o to Ihe side of the breeding- 
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cage to develop their wings, whilst others remain on the pupa-case 
to perform the operation ; in both instances hanging with their 
wings down, and I have not noticed any reverse the position. 
Erebia Medea. — These leave the pupa immediately and walk up 
the grass stems, or side of the breeding-cage, and hang with their 
wings down to develop." Perhaps other lepidopterists may give 
us their experience of other species. — Joseph Anderson, jun. ; 
Chichester, September, 1882. 

AcHEKONTiA Atropos IN Co. Sligo. — A fine specimen of the 
above was taken by me on Sept. 24th. This is the first I have 
known to be taken in this part of Ireland. — Percy H. Ross ; 
Culleenamore, Sligo. 

AcHERONTiA Atkopos IN SCOTLAND. — A Splendid specimen of 
Acherontia Atropos was recently taken in one of the back passages 
in Yester House (the residence of the Marquis of Tweeddale), 
situated near Gifford, Haddingtonshire. The moth measured six 
inches from tip to tip of the wings.— G. M. Brothehston ; 18, 
St, John Street, Edinburgh, October, 1882. 

Emmelesia Blanbiata. — In reply to the query attached to 
the notice I sent you respecting tlie capture of E. Blandiata 
(Entom. XT. 235) I am " quite sure " as to the identity of the said 
insect. It was among numerous other species which I captured 
in Sussex and took to Mr. Hodgkiuson for the purpose of having 
them named, and it was he who pointed it out. I was quite 
unaware of the species and its habitat at the time. — [Rev.] H. T. 
Hutchinson ; Whalley, Blackburn, Lane, Oct. 36, 1882. 

Reputed Parthenogenesis of Anarta myrtilli. — Having 
noticed what to me is a curious thing, I venture to send you the 
following note : — A few weeks ago my son (aged four years) 
brought uie u pupa of Anarta viyrtilU, which be had found in 
the road, and I put it in a tin box to please him, thinking it would 
not survive the pressure it had received, as it was nearly flat. 
To-day, the 14th July, requiring a box for collecting, on opening 
the lid I saw the remains of the imago of A . myrtilli and the eggs it 
had deposited on the side of the box, with dnst at the bottom, 
which through curiosity I put under a pocket-lens, when to my 
surprise I saw a number of small larvje, This led me to examine 
the eggs, and I found that they had all batched. Nothing could 
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poBsibl; have got into the box, as it was in my desk, and I had 
almost forgotten it. Of course the larvie were all dead, or I 
should have tried to rear them. Perhaps your readers may 
enlighten me on the subject, — J. A. Watson; Carsick Hill, near 
Sheffield. 

Retinia duplana. — Mr. Barrett informs me that my supposed 
Retinia dwplana is a male of Eriopsela quadrana. The specimen 
was named from a type in Mr. Hodgkinson's collection, and the 
mistake is thus accounted for. I owe Mr. Barrett my thanks for 
thus putting the identity of the insect beyond a doubt.^J", H. 
Theelfall ; Preston. 

Pterophords serotinus. — What a long time this species 
continues on the wing ! In an old rough field, overgrown with 
ScaUosa, adjoining Lepton Great Wood, near here, I have taken 
it this year continually from June liith until to-day, October 14th. 
In July it was in great abundance, and has gradually decreased in 
numbers since, I only took it in fine condition ea^ly in the season, 
or should have thought the late specimens belonged to a second 
brood. — Geo, T. Poeeitt; Huddersfleld. 

CiesoPHAons hedee;e, Schmidt. — Dr. Capron, In last month's 
'Entomologist' (Entom. xv. S13), expressed his opinion that 
Cisaopkagiis heder^ ought not to be omitted from our lists. He 
is certainly right in the matter, apart from the fact that he has 
himself taken the insect. In the 'Entomologist's Annual' for 
1872, p. 86, Mr. Eye speaks of it as a "somewhat rare Briti&b 
insect;" and reference will be found to it in Ent. Mo. Mag. viii. 
lOT. The genus CiBsopkagus was founded by Chapuis to contain 
this insect, and he also founded the genus Xylechinus for Car- 
jthohorui pilosus; neither of these genera, however, are now 
admitted into the European catalogue; Carphobonis is made to 
include X. pilosus, and Ciesopkagus hedertB is considered a part of 
the genus Hylurgus. To this genus we must also add in the 
British list, Hylurgus minor, Hai't., aud probably H. Ugniperda, 
Fabr., of which I believe there is a specimen in Mr. Rye's 
collection, now in the possession of Mr. Mason. It is an ordinary 
south and mid-European species. We must also insert close to 
Scolytus the very distinct Polygraphm pubescens, Fabr., which 
was taken some years ago by M.T, Lavja^sa, ■ne.a.t 'Smwc^iavougb,' 
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under fir bfU'k ; a full account of this insect may be found in Ent. 
Ann., 1873, 88. It ia also probable that one Scolytus, at least, 
and another Pityophthorus, will have to be added to the British 
list, BO that we may see that a good deal yet remaias to be done 
among our wood-borers, and every collector should be careful 
to examine closely, and set on one side, any forms of which 
he is doubtful. — [Rev.] \V. W. Fowler ; Lincoln, September 
15, 1882. 

Galls of Gsmsetron villosulum, Gi/llenhal, AffD Larv-e of 
Athalu. ansulata(?), Klug., on Vkbonica anagallis. — Dr. 
Paxton, of this town, having noticed for some years past certain 
galls on Veronica anagallis growing on the banks of the canal 
here, and on the aides of the River Lavant, at Lavant, brought 
them to me for determination. The capsules of the plant are 
transformed into a roundish green gall, about the size of a dried 
pea, some of which upon opening contained the larvae, some the 
pupffi, of a beetle, and others the beetle itself. Seeing it to be a 
weevil, but not knowing the species, I sent them to our good friend 
Mr. Fitch, who ia always so ready to impart his varied and 
valuable information. From him I learn that the beetle is 
Gymnetroii viUomlum of Gyllenhal; he also adds that he has 
neither seen the gall himself, nor does Miiller mention it in hia 
list of gall-makers in tlie 'Annual' for 1872. Last Saturday, 
upon searching Veronica anagallis for more galls, I found the 
larva of a sawfiy feeding upon this plant ; these I collected, and 
forwarded to Mr. Fitch for identification. He writes : — " The 
sawfly larvffi are those of Atkalia amnulfita, Klug., I believe, but 
try to breed the imagos ; the larvse will soon go into the earth, 
but will not pupate until the spring, so do not disturb them. 
The larvEe greatly resemble those of the tuniip 'nigger' {Athalia 
spinarum), which is well figured in Curtis's ' Farm Insects,' pi. b, 
and in George Newport's essay, published by the Entomological 
Society." — Joseph Anderson, jun. ; Chichester. 

Naphthaline.— In the July number of the 'Entomologist" ia 
an article, by Mr. Jenner "Weir, on the use of naphthaline. I see 
that in his experience of it, prepared in cones, it tends to grease 
and to discolour cabinet -drawers ; for the latter I cannot answer 
but the white crystals of naphthaline I have used, and know a 
great many who use it find it ia not oaVj a "gtft"«e.vA.«.\;vie: ^^^jiiM^ 
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mites but that grease does not appear in the drawers when 
naphthaline is used in the camphor- cells. I can only say I have 
used naphthaline for about two years, and, so far as I can see, 
there is nothing half so good all round both against mites and 
grease. Id many cases I Had camphor is stitl used, and generally 
plenty of grease can be seen on nearly all the insects, — Edward 
Cooke; yo, Museum Street, W.C., August 16, 1882. 

Prevention of Moitld. — The Rev. J. Tasker (Entom. xv. 
233) says that glacial carbolic acid is a perfect remedy for mould. 
Now, as this preventative will doubtless be tried by some of your 
readers, and as I suffered some years since from using it precisely 
in the manner described by your correspondent, and which, I 
may add, was recommended to me by good authority, I should 
like, by way of a caution, to let others know the resalt of 
my experiment. The prepared pads ef cotton-wool were placed 
in my drawers of Lepidoptera. This was no sooner done than it 
was evident that mould could not exist in its company ; but ere 
sufficient time had elapsed for me to thank my informer, and 
congratulate myself upon the success obtained, I discovered 
another and more serious evil in connection with the Whites, 
which in some instances were fast turning to a dirty cream-colour; 
this fact was most couspicuons with Liparis salicis, Dysthymia 
Acontia, and Melanippe hastata, but, on the other hand, none of 
the Diurni had changed in appearance. Here was a curious 
problem, but one easy to solve, as the former species had been 
cyanised with spirits of wine possessing the orthodox proportion 
of corrosive sublimate, while the latter had not been so treated. 
A subsequent special experiment corroborated the previous result, 
and at once clearly demonstrated that either the use of glacial 
carbolic acid, or cyanising insects which happened to have white 
upon them, must be abandoned. — H. T. Dobson, jun.. New 
Maiden, Surrey, Oct. 21, 1882. 

Ebeatum. — At p. 238 the capture of Harpalus oblongiuscidus 
is stated to have been made by the Rev. 0. P. Cambridge. The 
capture was made and the communication sent by Mr, Frederick 
0. P. Cambridge. 
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NATURAL LOCALITIES OF BRITISH OOLEOPTERA. 
By Rev. W. W. Fowlkr, M.A., F.L.8. 

No. X.— FUNGI, FENCES, SAP, FAGG0T3, He. 



Ih the autumn nothing repays a collector better than working 
at Fungi ; not that Fungi at any season of the year Etre not 
equally productive, but in the autumn the Fungi themselves are 
more abundant, and other methods of collecting begin to fail. 
Among the beetles found in Fungi, Bpeeiea of Qyrophtena, BoUto- 
chara, BolitoUus,Mijceto'phagus, Proteinus,Megarthms,Cychramu8, 
Epureea, &c,, are very eonapieuoua ; Oxypoda altemans and 
Autalia impressa are nearly always to be found ; and the following 
Homalotts occur : — H. fungivora, H. fungicola, H. boletoUa, H, 
nigritula, H. aodalis, H. gagatina, H. angusticollis, H. corvina, 
and n. oUita; Agaricochara lamcollis ia rarely found, but 
Gyropliante of ■various speciea are almoat always present ; 
Oxyporus nifws ia occasionally found in aome numbers, mining 
transverse galleriea through the gilla of large Fungi. All, or 
nearly all, the above-mentioned beetles occur in the large soft- 
stemmed Fungi that are ao common in every wood in autumn ; 
but, besidea theae, boleti and all fungoid growths on trunks of 
treea, whether high up or lower down near the roots, should be 
carefully examined. Engis humeralis and mjifrons, Enneartkron 
fronticarne, Octotemnus glabricwlus, Cis alni, Triplax russica, 
Tetratoma fnngormi, Triphylius auturalis, Rhizophagi, and many 
others may be obtained in these : the beat plan ia to collect a 
bag full of boleti and keep the contents at home in an old bos ; 
large numbera of good species may be bred out in this way. 
Even the amall acaly Fungi that are found on trunka of trees 
lying on the ground will sometimes produce very gpod h&e,ti&%. 
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The rare Sphindiis dahius and Aapidipkonu orbieulatus have 
been taken horn fongns on fir-trees. Sphindua dubius has also 
been foood in block powdery hmgna oti alder, together with 
Lathridiiui raij;tna and gpeclea of Liode*. Lathridiua Ustaceus 
haa been obtained from Ihe same kiod <rf fnngns on beech bark, 
and other rare Lathridii. snch as L. ^li/ormU, have occarred in 
Fongi. Caridij jUxvota has been taken in Scotland in some 
niimbers, in hard woody ftmgiis on alder, Epuraa variegata at 
Bannoch, in fangus on rotten birches, and Rhizaphapitt cribratia 
in various localities. Mr. J. J. Walker took a large nnmber of 
this rather rare species in Ireland a short while before he last 
left England. The exeeedingly rare Diaperis bolett has not been 
taken for years, bnt is recorded as having been found once or 
twice in some numbers many years ago in boleti, by Mr. Kirby 
near Barbam, and I believe in the New Forest by Mr. Dale. 
Most of the old collections contain one specimen at least, and 
there is no reason why it should not again torn op like Sperchem. 
Heledona agricola sometimes occurs very abundantly in boleti, 
and BoUtophaguB reticutatus is a rarer species of the Heteromers 
that is found in Scotland in the same habitat. Agathidia, Cryp- 
tophagi, Choleva, Misters, and sometimes good Pkilonthi (snoh 
as P. corvinua taken by Dr. Power at Mickleham), may be found 
in Fungi, and probably most collectors could add many species 
to those above-mentioned : from those, however, that have been 
mentioned, it may be easily gathered what kinds of beetles may 
be expected to be met with by a collector. A niaotoma cmnarmomea 
is sometimes found in tmftJes ; A tomaria fimetarii .and Rhizo- 
pkagas parallelocollis have been taken in abundance near York, by 
Archdeacon Hey, in Coprinus comafas, and the Li/coperdon or puff- 
ball almost always yields Cr'jptophagiis lycopcrdi, and occasionally 
the much rarer Lycoperdlna bochta. Aa I said just now that 
Fungi were productive at any period of the year aa well as in 
autumn, which is generally considered the gi'eat time for this 
method of collecting, I may mention ia conclusion that I found a 
fungus or two near Lincoln on a warm day in May last, which 
were full of Epurcea dehta, Gt/rophante, &c. 

It is well-known to collectors of Lepidoptera how profitable 
a collecting ground a wooden fence or paling is ; it is equally 
good for Coleoptera. Many rare species seem to take pleasare 
in aettlizig on palings in the b\ui%V\d.&, hegvies those speoiea 
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that utilise them by boring in them. Mr. 8. Stevens has found 
the very rare Teretmts pkipe» in aome numberB on a fence near 
Norwood, and the almost equally rare Tillag utdfaxciaias and 
L/gctm hrunnem sparingly, on the same palings. Good Staphy- 
Unida, such as Calodera umbrosa, may be taken in the same way, 
and many other species. Longicoras are very fond of settling on 
wooden fences ; MoU/rchus minor has been taken on a fence near 
Hampatead, and the new Pachita sexmaciilafa was taken not 
long ago on a fir-paling in Scotland. Certain beetles of course 
inhabit the interior of the wood ; of these Xyletinua aler is one 
of the best. Mr. Hadfleld of Newark, one of our oldest collectors, 
who was a friend of Mr. Dawson's, and helped him with several 
species for the ' Geodephaga Britannica,' took rae a short time 
ago to see a fence on which he used to take this rare beetle 
plentifully ; the fence, unluckily, bad just been removed, but the 
number of duplicates that Mr. Hadfield had sent away, and still 
possessed, showed how abundant this rare beetle must have been 
in that particular locality. One thing must be noticed, and that 
ie, that for the species that settle in the sun and are not borers, 
the paliugs must be new; for the boring species they cannot be 
too old. Bome of this class of beetles are parasitic (as Teretriua 
picipes on Ptilinus), but it seems possible that some are 
attracted by the sap and moisture remaining in the new wood. 
The reason of this probably is that the sap of the wood at first 
is an attraction, and this leads us to apeak of sap as a method 
of collecting. If the trunk of a tree be examined in the spring 
after it has been cut down — and trees are usually felled in 
autumn or winter — it will be found that a large quantity of sap 
ia exuding from them ; great numbers of beetles come to this 
sap, and very good species may be captured among the Carabida, 
Tachini and other Staphylinida, Epuraee, Cryptopkagida, and 
many other families. Longicorns are especially fond of sap, and 
may often be taken in this way, especially in Scotland, where 
Cetonia fioricola has been taken at the same sweets. The sap of 
birch seems very attractive to many varieties, among them 
Spkcsrites glahratui, Epiircca silacea, E. variegata, E. panula, 
and E. imnmnda, and the very rare Paramecosoma serrata. In 
the second year the stump is nearly useless ; iresh stumps should 
be taken note of in the winter and visited in the spring : it is a 
good plan to pile chips on and around the stumps, as they harboui 
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the beetles and keep them from going away. Chips themselves 
are exceedingly productive if placed in a heap ; Homalta, Phi- 
lonthi, Trichopterygia, and many others, among them very rare 
speeies, may be found by shaking them over paper ; single large 
chips lying on the ground will sometimes be found to have good 
beetles attached to them or lying under them ; among others may 
be mentioned EroE Aurora found in this way at Rannoch. 

Faggots are well worth working : these again must be " 
comparatively fresh ; an old faggot is of very little use, at least I 
have never found one that produced much worth having, while' 
faggots that have been cut only a short time and laid on tb e : 
ground will often be found to swarm with insects. I remember 
shaking some over a sheet in Sherwood Forest and taking quantities 
of things. Lalhridius nodifer of course swarmed, accompanied 
by one or two of the rater Lathridii, Ejnt/ran parvuUt, Trichopteryx 
fascicalaris, and other species, Mr. Matthews, on one occasion, 
took the rare Trichopteryx obacana in the same way. From 
faggot-stacks good things like Crypkalus fagi, and others, may 
occasionally be obtained. Trachodes hispidus was found in 
abundance in faggots near Leicester, and I feel certain that it 
must have been from faggots that Turner obtained such numbers 
of Cryphaius tilm near Lincoln; the tree is called "bass" by 
the natives, and is a species of Tilia, but is more of a shrub 
than a tree, with the growth of a large hazel ; there is no ttimk 
or bark for a Cryphalue to bore in. I have a faggot at present 
concealed in the wood where I beheve he found it, and hope to 
turn up this beetle again, though hitherto I have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

Dry bramble- sticks are very profitable, and in fact dry 
sticks of any kind. Under dry sticks or faggots laid down in a 
wood to make a passable road, the late Mr. Garneys once found 
Stilicus fragilis in abundance ; Dr. Power and Mr. Fitch shook 
this same species out of some dry oak-faggots in a wood near 
Dorking. Hedobia imperialis, Pogonocheras denttitiis, and other 
species, may be beaten out of dry brambles or hawthorn hedges. 
The very rare Tropideres niveirostris has been taken by beating 
dry sticks ; and from collected dry twigs Mr, Plant, of Leicester, 
once bred Tropideres sepicola. We are, however, now trenching 
upon the subject of wood-collecting proper, which will be fully 
^treated of in the next papei, 

Soboai Houue, Lincuki, ^Ib. lifoieiabei, A 




A DAY'S COLLECTING ON BEN 'nGH. T 

Bt J. H. Leech. 

Having spent a month or so collecting in the Highlands of 
Inverness and EoBs-shire, I think it may interest some of the 
entomologists of our southern counties to hear a little about 
Scotch collecting during the past season, I will give a short 
account of one of the many pleasant days spent in company with 
Mr. E. G. Meek collecting, and which proved very good, contrary 
to the experience of many this season. 

We were stopping at Invergany, a little village some seven 
miles or so from Fort Augustus, when we decided to have a day's 
collecting on Ben Tigh, a mountain ahout 2800 feet high, 
situated about six miles from the inn. Making our preparations 
over-night we retired to rest early, so as to be ready for a hard 
day's work. On rising, greatly to our delight, we found a cloud- 
less sky and a bright sun ; it had been raining almost without 
intermission for the previous few days. After a hearty Scotch 
breakfast we were ready for a start, having obtained the 
" factor's " permission, as Ben Tigh is a strictly preserved deer 
forest. We first made our way through some woods, composed 
chiefly of birch and iir, where Platypteryx lacertula and P.falcula 
were to be seen at rest, occasionally being tempted to stop 
and box a Fidonia brunneata ; this insect which, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, has only been taken at Rannoch, was 
flying very abundantly, though, as usual, rather worn. The 
reason of its never being taken in fine condition I believe to be 
this : the food-plant of F. brunneata, viz., the bilberry, grows 
with the common heather, on which tlie insect always rests in 
preference to other plants. In this locality the heather is covered 
with minute cobwebs, in which F. bmnneata, as I frequently 
noticed, gets entangled, and damages itself in the rough heather 
with its efi'orts to escape. Acidalia fumata, Larentia ccesiata, 
Fidonia jnniaria, Larentia pectinitaria, and a host of the 
commoner Geometrffi, were put up at every step; Cidaria 
populatct being noticeable from its variableness, some specimens 
being very dark, and others with the most indistinct markings. 
Boarmia repandata, Venmia cambricana and Ellopia faaciana 
were to be seen at rest on the fir trees. We alao took e. fema, d%sk 
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variety of Dicranura vinula, although rather late in the season for 
it ; but we were not yet on proper hunting ground. 

Leaving the woods we came upon a fine stretch of open moor- 
land gradually rising to the foot of the mountain, — a very imposing 
height, from its Bymmetrical shape, and from the absence of any 
other mountain in the immediate neighbourhood of correspond- 
ing elevation. As we proceeded Ckortobius Davus was to be seen 
flying in swarms in every direction, the specimens strongly 
resembling the Hebridian forms, C. Pampkilus was also flying 
sparingly, looking dwarfed beside its big neighbour; and every 
now and then a fine Argynnis Aglaia, better marked and more 
powerful than the southern specimens. We captured a very fine 
specimen of Lycana Alexis (female), the ground colour of the 
wings being as bright as a male, with all the red spots very 
distinct, the central spot on the under side of the fore wiuga 
showing through in the shape of a white ring, and the costal 
margin being of a light blue, almost the colour of Lycana 
Corydon. Here also we boxed some Crambus ericellus, the prize 
of the day ; and, as we began to ascend, the pretty little EmmeUiia 
blandiata was to be seen in every direction flying in twos and 
threes, and in the finest possible condition; higher up we came 
upon Scopida alpinalig, just out ; also P. dicrepitalts, one worn 
specimen ; and in a marshy hollow, Crambus furcatellus and 
C. margaritellus. The Crowberry was growing plentifully, so we 
began searching for the pupte of Pachnobia kyperboTea ; we soon 
found the larvse feeding among the roots in the first year's 
growth ; but after half an hour's search we gave it up, as neither 
of us were "very keen on it." The little Tortrix, Sericoria 
irriguana, was flying about and settling on the moss, so we took 
a series. The sun was high, and we were beginning to get warm. 

After lunch we went on to the top, taking Psodos trepidant, 
which was out in swarms, though mostly worn. Beyond this 
nothing fresh occurred at the top ; however we were well repaid 
for our climb by the splendid view, — Ben Nevis, covered with 
snow, looked quite close. Beneath us were feeding two fine red 
deer, quite unconscious of our presence, although within 20ff 
yards; and the ptarmigan and blue hares were not at all 
uncommon ; but what attracted us most was a splendid golden 
eagle flying boldly round, as if astonished at being disturbed. On 
owr w&y down, besides our iotmei tio^^.'VKtft^, vie took 
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Tarieties of Bactra lanceolana, and some Coccyx wtomaculcma, 
Aphelia pratana, &c. 

It now began to look stormy, so as we had our boxes full we 
made for home. Lithosia mesomella was flying in the grasay 
openings of the woods, and Hepialus kectus was common, flying 
about the fern ; H. veUeda and H. humuli were plentiful in open 
fields, the latter rather like the plain form from Shetland, with dark 
thorax. As we got near home we were startled by a few heavy 
drops of rain, and had only just got back when it came down in 
torrents. We concluded not to sugar; indeed my experience 
of sugar here has not been pleasant; although we tried very pro- 
mising localities in the hope of taking Crymodes exulis, we never 
saw anything better than Acronycta leporina, Aplecta herbida, and 
the usual band of " sugar robbers." 
4, Holland Park, W., November, 1883, 



THE LEPIDOPTERA OP HACKNEY MARSHES 
By Ernbst Andkrson. 

The Hackney marshes formerly comprised a far larger area 
suitable for the observations of an entomologist than at present; 
but every year the buildings encroach from Homerton and 
Clapton on the one side, and Stratford and Leytonstone on the 
other. The number of Lepidoptera to be found in the now 
limited space is, however, still fairly numerous, though un- 
fortunately many species appear in decreasing numbers each year 
and threaten to disappear altogether very shortly. The cutting 
down of the splendid row of willows, which a few years ago 
fringed the Lea for over a mile, gave a severe blow to Entomology 
in the district, and its effects were perceptible almost immediately 
in the reduced numbers of willow-feeding species, such as Cosbus 
ligniperda, Liparis salicis, Smerintkus populi, Catocala nupta, &c. 
However, instead of dwelling upon what has been, it will be 
better, for the benefit of present entomologists, to enumerate 
those species which may still be observed. 

Diumi are poorly represented, Pierie brassicie, P. rapa, and 
more commonly P. napi, together with Vanessa urtica, comprising 
almost the whole list, relieved by a few Satyrus Janira and a stia.^ 
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Vanessa Atalanta or two. la special years, however, Vanesia 
cardui and Colias Eduaa have both appeared in considerable 
abundance, but of course must be considered as visitors only. 
Smerinlkus populi is now somewhat scarce, but may still be 
observed occasionally both in the larval and perfect state upon 
the willow-trunks ; and the pupie are fairly common in autumn 
at the roots of those trees. Cossus ligniperda, once very common, 
is now almost rare. Ilepialus lupiiliiiue flies swiftly at dusk in 
June, and the larvie of its congener, H. humuli, may be obtained 
commonly at the roots of dock in May, the perfect insect being 
observed in countless numbers a month later, the females being 
busily employed in shooting out their small black eggs amongst 
the rank herbage. 

In the whitethorn hedges the little larvae of Nola cueuUateUa 
are busy throughout June, combining with Yponomeuta padeUa 
and Tortrix ribeana to strip almost every leaf; the imagines are 
equally abundant in July, sitting on twigs of whitethorn and 
pahngs. Arctia caja is common in the larval state, but the moth 
is rarely observed. A. luhricipcda and A. menthastri, it is almost 
unnecessary to remark, are everywhere, Liparis salicis ia 
abundant in all stages, branches of willow being sometimes 
festooned with the pupie. Orgyia antiqua must be regarded as a 
visitor from town, and one Cilix spinula has at present only one 
record all to itself, hence it would seem a rarity in this locaUty; 
but, taking into consideration its size and habits, there can 
be no doubt but that it is a regular inhabitant. The remarks on 
SmerinthuB populi apply equally well to Dicranura vinula and also 
to PygcBra bucephala, wliich, however, is perhaps more commonly 
met with in the larval state than either of the other two. 

We now come to the Geometrfe, of which the list is very 
meagre. Rumia crattegata 0ies near, and the larvie may be beaten 
from whitethorn hedges. Crocailis elinguaria more rarely in the 
same situations, the larvie in May, the imagines iu July and 
August. Hemerophila abi-vptaria occurs ou the fringes of the 
marsh, evidently feeding on the privet and lilac in the neigh- 
bouring gardens. Biston hirtaria and Boarmia rhomboidaria are 
both fairly common at their respective times of appearance. 
Acidalia scutulata may be readily obtained at dusk flying over the 
mixed herbage, being almost the only representative of its genus, 
tbe exception being A, incanaria, which, however, is rarely seen. 
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Abraxas grossulariata foTtrmately is not common, and out of the 
Eupitkeciie three species only have been discovered at present, 
these being E. vulgata, E. siibnotata, and E. centaureata, the latter 
being common on flowers at night, the two former being rather 
scarce. Melanippe fiuctaata is abundant and well distributed ; 
Coremia unidentaria and Caviptogramma bilineata being more 
localised, both, however, being fairly plentiful. Pehtrga comitata 
concludes the list, but ia rarely seen, though its food-plant, 
Chenopodium, is very abundant. 

Of Noctuffi we have a more plentiful supply, a large number 
being grass -feeders. Acronycta pai and A. megacephala are both 
numeroua, as are also Leucania pallene and L. impura, the larvse 
of which may be obtained, in the early spring, on grasses at night. 
Hydrcecia micacea is decidedly scarce, only three having been 
observed. Axylia putria, Xylopkasia polyodon, and X. lithoxylea 
are all common, the latter frequently being a perfect pest at sugar. 
Dipterygia pinaMri, once fairly common, ia now rare without any 
apparent reason, Mamestra brassica and M. persicarim both 
appear in abundance. Of the seven species of Apamea no less 
than five occur, namely, A. basilinea, A. gemina, A. unanimis, 
A. ophiogramma, and A. oculea, A. ophiogramma being the rarest; 
but it may be confidently reckoned upon at its right time, coming 
to both sugar and thistle flower-heads. A. oculea ia very 
numerous, all varieties being common. 

Miana strigilis occurs abundantly; M. fasciuncida rarely, 
Caradrina Morpheus is generally a pest, being in great numbers ; 
its congeners, C. alsities and C. cuMcularis, however, being much 
more rarely seen. Agrotis segetiim is scarce, but its absence is 
made up for by the abundance of A. exclaviationis. A. nigricans 
is also fairly common. Triphesna pronuba, as usual, is a nuisance. 
Noctua plecta, N. c-nigrum, N. rubi, and N. xanthographa are 
common, the larvte of the latter being very plentiful, in early 
spring, upon grass banks. The larvfe of Teeniocampa gothica are 
also very numerous on dock in June, and those of Ortkosia 
vpsUon a little earlier, ascending the willow-trunks at dusk; 
this moth comes readily to sugar in the early pai-t of July. 

Phlogophora meticulosa is a rarity ; not unknown, however. 
Hadena chenopodii, as usual, is most abundant in the larval state 
upon knot-grass, goose-foot, &;c. ; H. oleracea being equally 
abundant in all stages. Plusia gammas Mania tijpiAo,, M. " 
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and Catocala nupta conclude the list, none of them being cow in 
Buch nombers as formerly. 

At some future date a list of the remainiag division in this list 

may be forthcoming, but it must suffice for the present to say 
that there is good working ground for the Micro -lepidopterist. 

I should here like to call attention to a curious fact which has 
become known to me only lately ; possibly it is one already noted, 
but I do not remember its mention in any of the entomological 
works I have read. Upon several nights I found my sugar prove 
very unattractive, though there were evidently numbers of Lepi* 
doptera about; upon looking for the cause I found that there 
was a superior attraction in the shape of the patches of thistles 
growing neai-, but I was surprised to find that it was not the 
flowers which were attractive. Many of the thistles were densely 
covered at the top with dingy green Aphides, and moths in great 
numbers were busily engaged in feeding upon the excrement 
which came from them ; so intent were they upon the feast that 
the glare of my lantern had very little disturbing effect. The 
assemblage was composed chiefly of Apamea oculea, Triphana pro- 
nuba, and Leucania impura ; but many other species were sparingly 
represented. I am aware that ants are in the habit of feeding upon 
the excrement of Aphides, and have read that they even keep 
herds of them, if that term can be used; hut the fact of Lepi- 
doptera being attracted in the manner described was entirely 
new to me. 

In conclusion, it may be safely inferred that several species 
not included in this list are in existence upon the marshes, chieSy 
amongst the species which are found towards the end of autumn, 
as the writer has not been enabled to pay such regular visits at 
that time as in the spring and summer. No doubt such species aa 
Agrotis saucia, A. sufusa, Gonoptera libatrix, &c., would repay the 
searcher during September; and I trust those entomologists 
Uving near will turn their attention to the locality, which may 
again produce the coveted XyUna lambda {Zinckenii), which 
hybemates, and should be sought for also in spring. 

4, Gaaeoyne Road, Soutll Hackney, September, 1S83. 



INTRODUCTORY PAPERS ON ICHNEUMONID^. ua 
By John B, Bbidoman and Edwasd A. Fitrh. 
No. III.— CRYPTlDiE (conmned). 
We have already remarked on the ud satisfactory generic 
divisions of the Cryptidre, and this is especially marked in the 
very closelj'-alUed aad large genera Phygadeuon and Cryptus. It 
is often imposBible to aay whether certain males belong to either 
of theae genera, the Ichneumones pneustici, or even Ichneumon 
itself. ThoinBon and Taschenberg have done much to unite the 
sexes and generically determine many species, but the latter 
remarks. " I am still convinced that many Gravenhorstian species 
will have to be separated from here" (Zeits. Ges. Nat., 1865, 
p. 58) ; and Eatzeburg saya, " I expect that many true Ichneu- 
mons are still retained in Gravenhorst's Phygadeuon" (Die 
Ichn., iii. 141). In descriptions we constantly meet with similar 
remarks to " might be an Ichneumon, but for its exaerted 
ovipositor" (P. errator. Marsh,, Ent. Mo. Mag. v, 155); this 
shows the difficulty that would be experienced with a male speci- 
men only : compare the remarks upon Taschenberg's P. aberrans, 
in Trans. Ent. Soc, Lond., 1881, p. 152. 

The sixty-four British species included in Marshall's 1870 
catalogue were increased to seventy-one in 1873, and to these we 
have added six, viz. -.—P. tarsatus, Bridgm. (see Trans. Ent. Soc, 
Lond., 1881, p. 150), P. probm, Taacli. {I. c, p. 152), P. nanus, 
Qt. (Entom. xiii. 53), P. fulgena, Tasch. (one female in Marshall's 
collection from Bugbrooke, Northampton), P. speculator, Gr. (one 
female in Marshall's collection from St. Albans), and P. Marshalli, 
Bridgm. (two males, labelled "procerus, Gr., var. 3, n. sp,," in 
Marshall's collection from Barnstaple); of this last species 
Taschenberg says, "var, 2, fehlt!". The first species described, 
at Entom. xiii. 53, is P. variahilis, Gr,, var., which is probably a 
distinct species ; the second is P. aemipolitus, Tasch. The 
interesting subapteroua form of P.fumator is referred to at 
Trana. Ent. Soc:, Lond., 1881, p. 151, pi. viii., figs. 6-8. An out- 
line figure of a Phygadeuon is given in Vollenhoven's ' Schetsen' 
(pt. i., pi. i., fig. 18), the head and abdomen of P. {Cubocephalm) 
forHpes are well drawn in Ratzeburg's ' Ichneumonen' (vol. ii., 
pi. i., fig. 14), and P. tatsatus is badly figured in Trans. Ent. Sqq. 
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Loud. (IH'^I, pi, viii., figs, fl, 9a). Cousideritig the size of the 
genua it is remarkiible how few specimens have been bred, "We 
have been able t^^ find the hosts of twenty-eight species recorded, 
but these are mostly from single scattered records ; we only know 
of five Bpecimens, cRch belonging, however, to a distinct species, 
that have been bred in Britain. Ratzeburg says, " It is strange 
that a genus which is bo extraordinarily rich in species, and of 
which numerous individuals live in certain forest insects pro- 
duces so few species, I hHve not a single new species to mention 
in this volume" ('Die Ichneumonen,' iii. 140). Many of the 
larger Diptera are known hosts of several species, and it is not 
improbiible that in some instances where Lepidoptera are given 
that the Ichneumon was itself parasitic on a parasitic dipteron 
(Tachinida, ikc). Several species have been bred from sawflies, 
and one from a beetle larva {Ilypera rumicis), according to 
Kawall, who records that he saw a pair of the same species 
(P. rufuius) in copulii for fifteen seconds on July a3rd, 1852 
(Stett. Ent. Zeit., xix. 67). The male is still nndescribed, 
Ratzeburg gives the life-history of P. pteronorum, Hart, [basi- 
Z071US, Gr,), as bred by hundreds from Lopkyms pini, pointing 
out how its economy resembled that of a Tryphon (' Die Ichneu- 
monen,' i. 143-4) ; and Bouch^ describes the larva and cocoon of 
P. curmia, Schrank, parasitic on Fidonia piniaria (' Naturge- 
sehichte der Insekten,' p. 144). 

The following British species have been bred ; — 



. nigrita, Gr. 
. flavimanus, Or. 
. dumetorum, Glr. 
. rufulus, Gntel. 
. fumator, Gr. 
. tenuipea, Gr. 
. troglodytes, Gr. 
areuB, Gr. 



I. brevia. Or. 
I. flagitator, Gr. 

'.. proBigator, Fabr. 

'. cinetorius, Fabr. 
\. parviventrifl, Gr. 
'. guadrispinus, Gr. 



from Eristalis floreiis; {Eunckel) Giraud. 
„ Emphjtus serotinus; Cameron, 
„ Stmtiomys chameleon ; Giraud. 
„ Hypera rumicis ; Kawall. 
„ Mamostra brassier ; ParEitt. 
„ Fumea nitidelia ; SieboH. 
,, EmphytuB aerotinua ; Cameron. 
,, Aporia cratregi, Pieris brassicee Ihyperparaaitic), 

Eupithecia ceataureata, Botys verticalia ; 

Brischke. 
„ Carpocapsa pomooana; (Boucbe) Ratzeburg, 
„ Depressaria heracliana; Bole. D, depreasella; 

Rondaui. 
„ Depressaria nervosa; Bouohe (teste Curtis' 

' Farm losects 'J. 
Geoffroy bred from Scirpus stem 
„ I.nphyrns pini or siniilis; Brischke. 
„ Eviatelis sp. ? ; Maraliall. 
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16. cMTvas, Sohr. &otn Fidonia piniaria ; Bouche. 

ID. obscuripes, Taick. „ Cynips Kollari gall ; BUlups. 

SB, basizocuB, Gr. „ Lophyrus pini ; Ratz., (Reissig) Eatz., Tftsuhei]- 

berg. L. pini or Biinilis ; Brischke. L. rufus ; 

iHeeger) Ratz. 
67. fonipes, Or. „ Stroiigylogaster cingulatus ; Eatz. 

6H. Bubgutiatus, Or. „ Lophyrus pini or aimilis ; Btischke, 

Cbiptus, Fabr. 
Sdbditisioh I. — Thorax black, with or without white marks, never red. 
Seotion I. — Scotellum aud abdometi black, Apex of latter Bometimes white. 
, , A. Metatfaoraoic spiraclea eloogaie and rather larj^e (females). 
a. Antennte white-rioted : hind tarGi not white-riuged. 

jnglh of abdomen. - 3. lugtthris, i\ lines. 
s the abdomen. - 4. spiralis, 3 — 5i lines, 



* Femora and tibiffl almi 

+ AouleuB one-third the 
Ij- Aculeus nearly as long 
** Frout tibite testaceous, remainder of legs dark. 



8. titraoUueut, 4j — 7 lines. 

10. cyanator, 6—7 ] 
9. moschator, H — 4J lines, 
ir almost bo (fenialea). 
id without a supero-medial 

12. mbpetiolatua. 4 lities. 
which bound a more or less 



; Areolet quadranguli 
n Areolet pentagonal. 
b. Anteunffi not white-ringed. 

S Hind tarsi more or less pale-ringed. 
§§ Hind tarsi not pale-ringed. 
X Hind tibiiB and tarsi black-brown, 
< X Apex of hind tibiee and tarei hlaek. 

B. Metathoracic spiracles Bmall and round, 

a. Meiathorax without londtudinal lines a' 

area : aculeus longer than the insect. 

b. Metathorax with faint longitudinal lines, 

perlect supero-raedial area. 

* Aculeus not so long as the abdomen. 

+ Areolet of wings quadrate. - - 13. parmdaa, Q| — 3 lines, 

■ft Areolet pentagonal. ... 19. digitatu», 3J — 4 lines, 

♦i" Aculeus as long aa the abdomen {J}, or as long as the insect (\\). 
J Areolet converging, pentagonal ; extreme apes of abdomen white. 

14. anatoriug, 3—4 lines. 
II Areolet not converging, almost quadrate ; apex of abdomen black. 

16. f-urcator, 4 — df lines. 

C. Metathoracic spiracles large and oval (males). 
Anteniiffi not white-ringed. 

a. Hind tarsi ringed with white or fulvous. 

* Hind tibite red. - ■ - - 8. tarsoleucus, 4^ — 7 lines. 
** Hind tibi» black. - - - - 9. moschator, 3 — 4i lines. 

b. Hind tarsi not pale-ringed ; femora and tibite red, apes of hinder 

black, 
t Metathoras with a more or less complet 



If Metathoras with only 
I Thorax rather thickly clothed with black 



I Thorax with a Uttle white pubescence. 



iupero- medial area. 

5. rufipea, 3 — 5 lines. 



10. cyanator, B — 7 lines. 
1. spiralia, 3 — 44 Uaea, 



r nearly so (mates). 

1, -21-11 li 



H perfectly closed. 
13. parvulut, 3 — 1 lines. 



I 
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D. Metathoracic spimcleB small and round, i 

a. AnteuuEB white-ringed. 
f* Four apical joints of hind tarai white. 

*'* Apical joints of hind tarsi not irhite. 
t Hind legs red, apex black. 
■tt Hind legs black. .... 

b. Ant^nns not white.ringed. 
^ Metathorax with distinct lateral spines. 
\ Arctilet almost quadrate ; supero-medial a 

CoxEe and trochanters black, - ■ 
tf Areolet converging in front : supero-medial area open in front. 
Femora and tibiie red, apex of hinder black : internal orbits white. 
16. biiineatua, 9} lines. 
*« MetJithorax without lateral spines ; lines of arete prominent ; femora 
and tibis red, apex of hinder black. 
S Mouth and iatemal orbits white. . 17. stomaticM, 8j — 4 lines. 
§5 Face entirely white. 

X Areolet pentagonal or subquadrate. ■ 19. Uucopiix, ^ — 4 lines. 
X X Areolet subtriangular. ■ ■ 7. canalieulattu, almost 5 lines. 

Section 9.— Scutellum pale ; abdomen black. 

A. Metathoracic spiracles elongate (male and female). 
Antenuie of female white-ringed ; face of male white-marked. 

1. vidnatorim, 2i — 5 lines. 

B. Metathoracic spiracles circular and small (nisle). 

Greater part of femora and face black ; hind tarsi white-ringed ; 
segments iind and 3rd chestnut-margined, 7th partly white. 

'■i. bicingulatus, 4 — 5^ lines. 

iEcTiON 3. — Scutellum black ; abdomen red or red and black, apex not white. 

1. Aculeus not projecting. 

Segments 'Jnd to 4th and greater part of legs red. . tlO. heUtu. 

2. Aculeus distinctly projei;tiug. 

A. Metathoracic spiracles large and elongate (females). 

a. Antenuce black. 

* Abdomen red, base black. . - 31. obscunts, Bi — 7 lines. 
«« Segments 3nd and 3rd and apex of Ist red ; aculeus about one-fourth 

of abdomen. 
t Back part of raetathorax slanting ; front femora more or loss red at 
the apex. - - - - iiH. titiUator var., S^ — 3 lines. 
ff Back part of metathorax perpendicular ; all the femora black. 

HB. obJuMator, 5 lines. 

b. Antennte while-ringed or marked in the middle. 

X Aculeus nearly as long as the body ; base of abdomen and legs red, 
ODXffi black. ..... 53. tumidua, 4 lines. 

K X Aculeus not longer than the abdomen. 

* Abdomen entirely red, or base more or less black ; aculeus about as 

long as the abdomen, 
■f Metathorax with two long, acute, lateral spines ; greater part of legs 
dark. ..... ug. spinoaiu, 3^ — 4i lines. 

ff Metathoracic spines short and stout ; greater part of legs red. 

^Si . spoiwii , iV — 6 lines. 
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^* Middle of abdomen red. 
I Aculeus less than one-half the length of the abdomen. 

22. tUillator, 2| — 5 lines 



tt 



Aculeus nearly or quite as long as the abdomen. 



§ Nervelet* not present. - - - 24. minator, 2i — 8i lines. 

* (Note.) — The nervelet is a rudimentary nervure that sometimes 
springs from the nervure between the letters I and q on the right- 
hand wing of fig. 2 in the plate, given at the commencement of these 
papers. 

§§ Nervelet distinct. - - - - 29. Diana, 3i — 6 lines. 
6. Metathoracic spiracles round or nearly so, and small (females). 

a. Aculeus about one-sixth of the abdomen. 37. ancUis, fii — 4i lines. 

b. Aculeus about one-third of the abdomen. 35. hostUis^ 3 — 3f lines. 

c. Aculeus rather less than the abdomen. 39. alternator, 2i — 3^ lines. 
C. Metathoracic spiracles elongate and large (males). 

a. Abdomen red, 1st segment more or less black ; hind tarsi white- 

ringed. 
^= AntennaB black. .... 31. ohscurus, 5 — 1\ lines. 
'•='^ AntennaB white-ringed. - - - 28. spinosus, 3 J — 4 J lines. 

b. Middle of abdomen red ; hind tarsi white-ringed ; antennae black. 
-^ Face black and legs also, except the red front tibiae. 

X Transverse anal nervure of hind wing behind the brachial fork.* 

22. titillator, 2^ — 6 lines. 
Xt Transverse anal nervure almost opposite. 37. analis, 2^ — 4^ lines. 

* (Note.) — See plate, fig. 2, right hind wing. The terms behind^ 
ojjposite or in front of the brachial fork alludes to the position of the 
upper juncture («) of the transverse anal nervure in comparison 
with the lower (y) : it is said to be in front when a is nearer the 
tliorax than 7, opposite when both are in the same line, and behind 
vvhen » is further from the thorax than y, 

"H* iPace white-marked. 
§ IPront (and middle) coxae and trochanters white-marked. 

29. Diana, 3f — 4J lines. 
§§ E'ront coxae and trochanters black. - 24. minator, 3J lines. 

^' ^Metathoracic spiracles round, or nekrly so, and small (males). 
I^iddle of abdomen, ring of antennae, tibiae and hind tarsi, white. 

39. alternator, 2i — 3^ lines. 

^B!CTioN 4. — Scutellum pale; abdomen red or red and black, apex 

not white. 

'^^ Metathoracic spiracles elongate and large (females). 

Abdomen red, petiole more or less black; antennae white-ringed. 
^* Aculeus one- third the length of the abdomen. 

26. ttiberculatus, 4 lines. 
"• Aculeus about as long as the abdomen. 

* Hind femora red. - - - - 21. attentorim, 6 lines. 

**'' Hind femora black. - - - 27. apparitorius, 4 — 4f lines. 
^- Metathoracic spiracles round, or nearly so, and small (females). 

Abdomen red ; femora and tibiae red ; antennae white-ringed. 
*• Hind tarsi white-ringed ; aculeus about one-half of abdomen. 

36. porrectorius, 2^ — 4 lines. 
^* Tarsi not white-ringed ; aculeus almost as Iot\% %.% tVv& ^\^d»\&fiKi. 
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C. Metathonicic ^piracies elongated and large {maleBj. 


B. Apes of abdomen red, sometimes fuscous. 


* From COMB dark. 




v^' Front coxtE pale. 


■Z5. albatoniu, +i— 6i lines. 


h. Middle of abdomen red; hind la 


rsi while-ringed. 




S2. arrogant, 4*— 6 lines. 


t^ Areolet almost quadrate. 


48. adv»tM, 4 lines. 


D. Metathoracic spiracles round, or 


nearly w>, and small (males). 


a. Abdomen red from the 3nd segti 


eiil; hind tarsi while-ringed. 


* Hind legs black. - 


40. Uiicotanat, 3—4 lines. 


** Hind femora red, base black. 


■ 34. Uuootticiua, H lines- 


b. Middle of abdomen red. 




* Hind tarsi not white-ringed. 




t Hind libitB red. apes black. - 


- 36. fiosfiiw. 3— 3f lines. 


-H Hind tibia: black, base whitisb. 


41. lihiatOT, 3i lines. 


ttt Hind lege entirely black. 


- 45. nigripet, 4 lines. 


** Hind tarsi and anteonte white-ringed; margins of intermediate 


segments white. 


3ti. porrectorius, 34 — 4^ lines. 


Sbction 5.— Scutellum black: ab 


onion red and black, apes white. 


A. Metathoracic spiracles large and 


elongate |malc and female). 


Abdomeu red, apes black ; leg 


black, front ones paler ; antenna of 


female while-ringed. 


44. nuhemlatus. 84 — 5 liofs. 


B. Metathoracic spiracles round, or 


nearly so, and small (females). 


a. Hind tarsi white-iinged. 




* Aiitennffl not white-ringed. ■ 


- antennaius, 9\ lines. 


** Antenna white-ringed. 




t Apical joint of hind tarsi as long 


as the Und. 3rd and 4th joinlfi. 




57. eleaans, 6 — 6 lines. 


tt Apical joint of hind tarsi not quite bo long as the 3rd and 4th joints. 




amanus, about 4 lines. 


b. Hind tarsi not white-ringed. 




* Coxa and trochanters black (var 


of migrator and cimbieis, red). 


t Hind tibiffi white at the hase. 




; Antennte bicoloured. 




i Post-petiole sub transverse. 


51. migrator, 3— 4} lines. 


§§ PoBt-petiole elongate. 


cimbicia, 3—34 ''nes- 


i; Antennffi tricolonred. 


54. Jumi^mnis, 3 — 4 lines. , 


ft Hind tibite not white at the bas 


; hind femora short and thick. 




47. pgregrinator, 2 — 4 lines. 


.*'« Coxae red, middle and bind ones 


partly black at the base. 


Head partly fulvous ; ? spiracles 


circular. - 53. rujicepa, 4i lines. 


*«* Coste and trochanters red. 




X Hind tibiffi white at the base. 


- 56. incubUor, 3^—3 lines. 


X X Hind tibiffi not white at the base 


57. camifex, 5—6 lines. 1 


C. Metathoracic spiracles small and 


round, or nearly so (males). 


a. Antenne white-ringed. 


amamus, 4^ lines. 


b. Antennte not white-ringed. 




* Base of hind tibite white. 




+ Hind tarsi white-ringed. 




; Orbits and bifid mark below auteiiute white. - cimbtcU 3i Huph 


/; Orbits only white. 


J 
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■" The 5th segment the widest. ■ - 61. migrator, S~H lines. 




*'-' The and segment the widest. ■ ■ 54. /umipmnis, 8 — 4 lines. 




ft Hind tarei not while-ringed. - - 56. iwcMiifor, SJ— 3 lines. 




** Base of hind IJbiE not white. 




§ Coxie and trochanters red, hind tarsi white-ringed. 




X Apical Joint of hind tarsi about three times as long as wide. 




67. Mrni/f^, var., 4^—8 lines, 




X X Apical joint of hind tarsi about four times as long as wide. 




57. eUffans, 6 lines. 




§§ Coxte and trochanters black. 








oo Hind tarsi only white-ringed. ... 4B. omatiu, 6 lioeB. 




Skction 6.— Scutellum pale; abdomen red and black, apex white. 




A. Metathoraeic Bpiracles elongate and large (females). 




a. Antennae and hind tarsi white-ringed. - 43. co«/i?c(or, 4 linee. 




b. Anteonte white-ringed, but not the hind tarsi ; aculeus about one-half 




of abdomen. 




* Hind femora red, apex black. - - - 43. adiistus, i lines. 




** Hind femora entirely black. - - - -15. nigripes, d lines. 




B. Metatboracic spiracles small and round, or nearly 90 (females). 




Antenute white-ringed ; aculeus about one-half of abdomen. 




a. Coxaa red. 48. tricolor. 2^—3 lines. 




b. Coxffi black. 46. fugitimi, 3i— 3t lines. 




C. Spiracles of metathorax large and elongate (males). 




Femora and tibis red, apex of hinder black ; internal orbits and ring 




of anteunffi white. - - ■ 46. (metoriiM, 3 — 4 lines. 




D. Spiracles of metathorax small and circular (males). 




a. Hind tibiee white at the base. 




* Hind tarsi white-ringed. 




51. migrator \ar.,fu>iiipennis and eimUcia var. See section S. 




** Hind tarsi not white-ringed. 








H Apex of 1st segment not white. - 56. imubitorf 'i^—S lines. 




b. Hind tibia not white at the base. 




* Hind tarsi white-ringed. 




t Middle tarsi white-ringed. - 47, peregrinator var.. a — 4 hnea. 




t+ Middle tarsi not white-ringed. - - - 49. fugitwu*, S lines. 




** Hind tarsi not white-ringed. 




> 3rd segment red, with a black band, - 50. suboinctui. 3J lines. 




;; Ist to 4th segments red. • - - 48. tricolor, S^ — 4 linee. 




SoBDivisiON U.— Thorax more or less red. 




A. Abdomenblack, anus white; antenna black ; scutellum yellow (male 




and female). 59. signatorius, 2* lines. 




B. Abdomen yellowish red, petiole and from the 4th segment black ; 




antennm tricoloured (female), - 33. miiiutori'ut, 8^—3 lines. 




C. Abdomen tricoloured. 




a. Scutellum or post-scute Hum more or less red (male and female). 




57. carni/ex, 4^—6 lines. 




b, Scutellum white (female). ■ ■ • 68, ru/odiger, 5.\\i\ssa, 


d 
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PLATYMETOPIVS UNDATUS, De Geer. 
qbkcs and 8pe0ih3 of hemiptbba-homoptera new 

' to the bbitish fauna. 

By G. G. Bigneli.. 

Ddbinq the past summer I have had the pleasure of coUecSg 
in this neighhourhood with Mr. John Scott ; one of our trips was 
a visit to Bickleigh Vale. In going there we passed through what 
is now a meadow, but I am sorry to say it was planted with 
young fir trees about two years since ; fortunately the trees are 
at present very small, and I trust they may long remain so ; but 
this cannot be expected ; consequently in a few years the only 
meadow between Piymbridge and Cann Quarry will be a thing of 
the past. It is a lovely spot, of about three acres in extent, and 
situated in the heart of woodland scenery ; it was in this spot 
P. undatus was taken. On our arrival there we each began to 
sweep and search for our respective favourites ; after working 
some time I captured a very pretty Homopteron. On showing it 
to Mr. Scott he remarked, " I do not remember having taken that 
before." After some time I captured a second, and at the same 
time thought I must have taken it off a fern (Pteris aquilina), 
having juet previously made a sweep for an ichneumon. I men- 
tioned this to him, and he, taking the hint, devoted his attention 
exclusively to sweeping them, and was well rewarded. 

This pretty insect is 6 mm. in length, and of a beautiful 
chocolate-brown and orange-yellow when fresh ; these colours 
are much lighter in older specimens. I shall not attempt to 
minutely describe it. Mr. Scott, who has described so many 
before, no doubt will describe this in his favourite magazine. I 
may, however, say that when at rest, and viewed from above, the 
upper part of the head, thorax, and space been the two brace ^~ 
like markings on the elytra is chocolate-brown, the outer margins 
yellow ; the legs and under side of the entire insect is a lemon- 
yellow. 

During our walk hack to Marsh-mill Eailway Station, I 
suggested to him our next trip should be further up the vale, where 
the brackens are abundant, and nature permitted to have its own 
way, believing we might obtain a greater number, and probably 
>*>^her rarity ; conaequenfty on kaga^V. ^"Oa -w^ ■qlwAsii Shaugh- 
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bridge ; but, after working Bome hours in tbe locality, did not 
capture a single specimen. On the 11th we again visited the 
first-named locality, and were rewarded with a very fair number, 
mostly females, in flue condition. We may, therefore, presume 
that the above dates would be the best time to collect any that 
may be required for the cabinet. 

Stoiiahouae, I'ljmoutb. November 10, 1882, 



ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES, CAPTURES, &c. 
Note on Chelonia caja. — While wandering about Epping 
Forest on the asth of July, 1882, 1 picked up from a tuft of grass 
in a bare open spot, and put into a pill box, a female Chelonia 
caja. On reaching home (on the 29th) I found that it had laid a 
quantity of eggs {afterwards counted, to the number of flOO) and 
died. The eggs were watched daily until the 26th of August, 
when, as if by magic, all suddenly hatched. The caterpillars 
were immediately fed upon lettuce leaves, and all throve and 
grew, changing their skins once or twice within the following ten 
days or so. About that time a number of the caterpillars — 
about 200 — began to grow much more rapidly than the rest, 
these latter, however, coutinuing perfectly healthy though in- 
creasing but little in size, being now about one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch in length. After about a fortnight more I 
separated all these sluggish growing larva, and subsequently, con- 
cluding that they would not now feed up to their full size before 
winter butwould hybernate, I turned them out of doors to take their 
chance. The 200 thriving ones continued to feed voraciously, 
growing very rapidly until towards the end of September, when 
they began to spin up and assume the chrysalis state. Just at 
that time, very unfortunately, the lettuce plants, from which they 
had been hitherto fed, failed, and leaves from a fresh and more 
luxuriant batch of plants were given to them. The effect of (I 
suppose) the too luxuriant growth of these fresh leaves was to 
disease and kill the larger number. About 30, or 40, however 
escaped and became chrysalids, ten having become perfect insects 
within the last fortnight. All these imagos are almost exactly 
like their parent, of a rather pale type, but offering scai-cely any 
variety in their mai'kings ; the rest will doubtless emerge very 
shortly ; three, in fact, have appeared to-day. My object iancitln% 
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the above is to record an instance of a fact new to me (thou^ 
perhaps familiar to others), that out of a single batch of eggs 
laid by one female there should be a portion (about one-third) 
destined, evidently by something in their own nature and vital 
force {quite independent of all surrounding circumstances), to 
develope thua rapidly to the perfect form, while the rest, under 
precisely similar treatment, made the slowest possible progress, 
through retaining every appearance of health and vigour, evidently 
intending to pass the winter and feed up in the following spring 
or early summer, not to appear probably in the perfect state until 
June or July, 1883. The time from the deposition of the eggs 
to the appearance of the first moth was seven weeks. — O. P. 
Cambridge; Bloxworth, November 1, 1882. 

CiBAHiA RussATA AND C. iMMANATA. — With reference to the 
remarks made by me on page. 353 of the ' Entomologist ' for the 
present year, that the Cidarla immanata taken in the Island of 
Arran, could, at a little distance, be scarcely distinguished from 
the Cidaria russata of the Outer Hebrides, I have since had the 
advantage of critically examining a large series of the insect 
from Arran, with Mr. Howard Vaughan, whose special knowledge 
of the two species is much greater than my own ; we have arrived 
at the conclusion thai the Cidaria taken in Arran is specifically 
identical with the Hebridean local variety, and that both are un- 
doubtedly Cidaria russata. Cidaria immanata has been taken in 
Arran by Mr. Howard Vaughan, so that all that is necessary is to 
add the name of Cidaria russata to the list of Macro-Lepidoptera 
taken in Arran. Pkasiane palumbaria should also be added to 
the list of the insects captured there. It is a remarkable fact 
that these two species, Eubolia and Cidaria, should be so closely 
alike that an experienced collector, as Mr. M'Aa-thur undoubtedly 
is, should have been mistaken in the species, particularly as he 
had also captured in some numbers Cidaria immanata in Shet- 
land. I have in my own cabinet a specimen of Cidaria russata 
from Arran, singularly like some of the varieties of the poly- 
morphic species Cidaria immanata ; indeed I confess I thought it 
was of that species.— J. Jenner Weir; 6, Haddo Villas, Black- 
heath, S.E., November. 1882. 

Notes on htpsipbtes elutata and Cidaria eubsata. — Mr. 
Jenner Weir, in his paper on ' Tiie Macro-Lepidoptera of the 
lale of Arran,' at Entom. xv. aSS, su^^e&te 'Cb'a.V Voe, W'je of the 
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small dark form of H. elutata feed on heath (I suppose ling, 
CalluTia, is meant, and not heath. Erica ?). I heUeve that bilberry 
is more likely to be the food-plant ; at any rate such is the case 
with us. Both forms of the species occur here in profusion ; 
larvteirom woods, hedges, &c., of sallow, willow and other trees 
producing generally the large, greenish, striped form ; and the 
moorlands, and especially woods having a thick undergrowth of 
bilberry, producing the small and nearly black, in many specimens 
indeed quite black, form. There is usually plenty of ling growing 
with the bilberry, but I am not aware that ehitata ever feeds on it, 
though being such a general feeder it may to some extent do so. 
But the bilberry plants are always infested with its larvae. In 
similar woods too, we get, along with the ordinary type, a very 
dark form of Cidaria russata, having a. black central band on a 
very dark reddish brown ground, and without any trace of the 
usual slaty-gray. I have sometimes thought these were produced 
either from the bilbeiTy or ling, as I do not remember noticing 
this particular form where those plants did not grow. — Geo, T. 
PoBRTTT ; Huddersfield, November 1, 1882, 

Life History of Emmelesia tenlata.— I have at last had 
the satisfaction of breeding this handsome and most- diffi cult-to- 
get insect from a dozen eggs which a female laid on the 30th of 
July last year. They hatched during the second week in August ; 
then I had to face the food difficulty, having for years tried to 
rear this species and only once got one larva to feed up. I then 
had tried every leaf, seed, and flower that grew near where the 
motb occurred; but all to no purpose, until accident assisted me 
BO far then to that which has now led to success, I had picked 
up some moss thinking it would be suitable for any larva to 
change in, I was struck by seeing this paiiicular moss having 
leaves on the stem like a fern ; I put it under my glass ; 1 saw some 
of the tip end of the leaves yellow and slightly eaten ; I then 
found a young larva, the one noted above ; I thought— so far so 
good, another year I will try again ; I placed the eggs all on a nice 
bed of the Briiim. The larva kept slowly growing, feeding on the 
dead leaves. When the moss began to flower they ate very little 
of it. In October the laiTte — some were half-grown and others 
very small — laid up, and there they remained doubled up on the 
sterna until the middle of April ; at that time the moss was in 
fine seed. The warmth of the greeuhouse made tliem.aUr^Ms.A'L 
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wu delisted b> see the seed-ressels well cleaned out, and 
thought now there was hope, when I saw three fine healthy larvs 
st the top of the plants, Abont the middle of May they diaap- 
peared ; I became anxions as to their fate, thinking a great wire- 
worm that I found among the roots had eaten them. However, 
on my retrim home on the 12th June there was what should have 
been a fine female, as had as any captured one, but having reared 
it waa all I cared for. I made three drawings of the larva, and 
now give a ptaiu descriptiou from sketches made, but I think 
with looking at them so much I could remember every mark on 
them. The larva when full grown is short, about five-eighths of 
an inch long, very slightly attenuated, has a very peculiar habit 
when at rest ; it looks like a pot-hook. The ground colour of a 
full-grown lan'a is of a yellowish brown, with five clear black 
Spots ; on the sixth segment a still smaller spot, which are all of a 
wedge-shape. Between these spots are diamond-shaped spots of 
a dark brown colour, which give it the appearance of a Eupitkecia 
larva. On the sides are two very narrow pale lines ; beneath these 
the colour is of a pale ashy hue ; the head and legs are of same 
tint. The head and body are clothed with hairs, — or spines I may 
call them, they are so long for a small larva. Above the anal 
segment, for a full eighth of an inch, it is nicely marked with 
dark and light brown, which looks like fine net-work. The larva 
curls up at once whenever it is even looked at, I generally had a 
peep in the evening, for during the day they were often not to be 
seen, having gone beneath the moss. Under all circumstances 
they must be difficult to breed. — J. B. Hodgkinson ; Spring Bank, 
Preston, October 1882. | 

Seebopalpcts stkiatus. — In September 1881, I took, I 
believe at Newmarket, a beetle which turned out to be SerropalfVM , 
stTieittts, a continental Melandryid. I should be glad to know • 
whether any other specimens have been met with. — E. Blcndeel; 
Moulton Lodge, Luton, Oct. 11, 1882. 

[S.striatug, Hellenius, is included in Sharp's ' Catalogue' and 
Pascoe's 'List.' See Ent. Ann., 1872, pp. 76-8. — E. A. F.] 

Ranatra lineahis, Linn., neak Hastings. — The Rev, W. W. 
Fowler speaks of Ranatra as occurring near London and Deal 
(Entom. XV. 230}. In 1879 and 1880 this insect was extremely 
abundant in ponds at Bopeep and Gueatling, and also near the I 
town reservoirs. For the la&t tvio ^eavs,\vc'Hft-sfc'c,l\i«.ie searched I 
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in vain in the same places. At Reigate I took two or three 
specimens in a pond in the Castle Fields in April, 1879. 
Naucoris cimicoidea, Linn., used to swarm in thia same pond. — 
E. P. Collett; St. Leonard's-on-Sea, October 10, 1882. 

HopLisus BiciNCTUS, flossi.— On the 1st Auguat last, between 
Bickleigh Bridge and the railway station, I had the pleasure of 
taking two females of this rare wasp. It differs, however, from 
Mr. Smith's description in hitving the fuscous portion of the 
flagellum extended to and beyond the last apical joint; in having 
on the scutellura a yellow line, instead of two spots; on the Ist 
segment of the abdomen two egg-shaped spots broadly united, 
and covering the upper surface and nearly the whole of the sides 
{in fact it would be better described as a band), instead of two 
triangular spots ; the broad yellow band on the 2nd segment is 
continued across the venter ; the nai'rower band on the 3rd is not 
continued across the venter, but is represented by a dot on each 
side and two in the centime, in one specimen ; in the other the 
central dots are wanting. Mr. E. Saunders describes this insect 
with two spots on the Ist segment, and length U mm.; these 
specimens are respectively 9 and 9j mm. — G. C. Bignell. 

Entomology of Australia.— I may premise by stating that I 
am an amateur entomologist, living in the Bush on a cattle- 
station some 80 miles south-west of Eockhampton, and being 
desirous of extending my collection of insects, and moreover en- 
couraged by that felicitous motto on your ' Entomologist,' I take 
the liberty of asking if you would liindly introduce me to some of 
your entomological acquaintances who perhaps would be glad to 
make exchanges, either for the Coleoptera or Lepidoptera of 
Australia. My desiderata are foreign Lepidoptera or Coleoptera, 
not European. I could obtain Flies, Hornets, &c., or Bugs, 
should they be desiderata. I trust you may meet with some who 
would be inclined to correspond. — Geo. Barnard ; Coomooboo- 
laroo, Duaringa, via Bockhampton, Queensland. 
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William Hey. — The Venerable Archdeacon Hey, bom at 
Ockbrook, in Derbyshire, of which place his father was Vicar for 
over forty years, died at the Canon's residence within the Cathedral 
precincts, at York, suddenly, of heart disease, November 22ud, 
188S, in his 72nd year. To tlioae ■w\io,\iSs.e >i)tt% -wtAk^ lA SSia, 
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Botice, knew the Rev. Canon Hey at the time when he most assi- 
duously worked the Coleoptera of York district, the announce 
ment of his death comes almost as a personal loss, and a 
reminder that one may outlive one's earliest friends. Although 
not an obtrusive writer upon that branch of Entomology, Coleo- 
ptera, which was his particular forte, few men knew the great 
division Hydrodephegn so well as be. His careful examination 
of the aqnatic life of the ponds adjoining the well-known boggy 
ground near Askham resulted in the addition of, we believe, 
more than one species to the British fauna, and many species, 
which were almost unknown in the collections of the time, found 
numerous representatives through the kindness of this amiable 
collector. In his earlier life, while at Cambridge, he devoted 
much attention to the Lepidoptera of the district, and used, 
years afterwards, to point out with pride specimens of Polj/ommatus 
Hippothoe in his collection as his own capture. Although a 
man whose time was very fully occupied by constantly increasing 
Church work — amongst other important appointments he was 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, Canon Residentiary and Precentor of 
York, Rural Dean, Vicar of St. Olives, York, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of York — the venerahle Archdeacon 
ever found opportunity to entertain even the most humhle worker 
in his favourite study, and to afford the student such assistance 
as he might, with such felicity as to send away the young ento- 
naologist feeling that in addition to obtaining knowledge he had 
also made a friend. In the local scientific world he was associated 
with the Yorkshire Pliilosophical Society, to the council of which 
he was elected in 1841, and of which, at the time of his death, he 
was one of the honorary curators, taking the meteorological 
department of the Museum, and sole curator of the insects and 
Crustacea ; being likewise a vice-president of the Societj'. Arch- 
deacon Hey was one of the early members of the British 
Association, and will be well recollected by those who attended 
the Jubilee of that Society, held last year in York, for the great 
personal interest which he took in its business on that occasion. 
We may conclude by observing that this is another instance of 
hereditary scientific taste, his grandfather, William Hey, F.R,S., 
of Leeds, being one of the shining-lighta of his day in philosophy 
and science. We understand the Rev. W. C. Hey, son of the late 
Archdeacon, inherits his fatlier's taste aa a. Goleopterist. — J. T. C. 
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